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INTRODUCTION. 


A REMARKABLE revolution, is taking place in the funda- 
mental conceptions of Physics. The Electronic Theory 
is furnishing wholly unexpected answers to the inquirer 
into the cause of light. This fact (in conjimction with 
other modern changes, such as improvements in incan- 
descent lighting, etc.) imposes on the arc-lamp engineer 
the task of making improvements in the very principles 
of light production — a task which during the last decade 
has found, in the development of flame arc lamps, a pro- 
visional rather than a very desirable solution. 

One cannot be taught how to find — only how to seek. 
Whether we succeed or not depends largely on whether 
our aim has been in a negative or a positive direction 
with respect to the object. 

It is not within the scope of the present monograph 
to give an exhaustive review of the extensive literature 
which has accumulated on the subject of the electric arc 
and in which one is likely, quite often, to meet with con- 
tradictory statements. 

The author considers, rather, that it is of paramount 
importance to separate the essential from the nonessen- 
tial and to assist the student as well as the practicing 
engineer in those mental operations and elements of 
knowledge which involve fundamental principles and the 
mastering of which is indispensable for an understand- 
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ing of the present state of the art as well as for the stimu- 
lation of independent practical work of a progressive kind. 

On account of the revolutionary trend in physical specu- 
lations on the fundamental cause of light, a few general re- 
marks may appropriately be advanced here. This seems 
all the more necessary since engineering schools do not 
specialize sufficiently on this subject. Thus, such scien- 
tific facts as are known have not been put in a form to 
make them technically useful, by facilitating practical 
developments. 

A satisfactory solution of the problem of economical 
light production by electrical discharges through gases 
presupposes a thorough understanding of numerous phe- 
nomena derived from quite remote fields of knowledge. 
For instance, besides purely electrical relations, there 
are to be considered important practical questions per- 
taining to arc stream conditions, the characteristics of 
different forms of discharge and the requirements for 
equihbrium. 

The nature of electric conduction through incandescent 
gases and the relation of conductivity and light intensity 
to temperature point to facts and theories which are part of 
modern physical chemistry, while the selective radiation of 
incandescent gases is a branch of spectrum analysis. The 
electrode phenomena depend on properties of materials, 
on high-temperature chemistry and on the laws of black 
body radiation. 

The peculiar phenomena of cathode and anode rays 
imperatively direct the attention to Newton- Weber’s cor- 
puscular theory of light — now almost forgotten — and 
to the electrodynamic theory of matter. The latter has 
been resurrected in the modern electronic theory, which 
is destined to govern with the irresistible force of inflex- 
ible truth even purely technical progress. 
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Furthermore, a new consideration, which has little in 
common with the usual technical problems of production 
and distribution of energy, enters here: When we speak 
of light we refer to phenomena which take place on the 
retina of the eye, thereby exciting in the brain certain 
psychic sensations which fall under the domain of aes- 
thetics. In this connection are encountered problems 
concerning the distribution of sensitivity on the retina, 
color sensibility and synthetic color sensations — all 
questions which possess decidedly practical importance 
for the efficient generation of light by means of lumines- 
cent gases. 

Finally, the thinking student will surely want to 
know something about the real nature of that which he 
is to produce and the service of which he is to enter. 
And if to-day Maxwell’s theory is inadequate to give an 
answer as to the real nature of light and, therefore, can- 
not be taught with the same dogmatic unassailability 
which has been attributed to it in the last decade, the 
student has a right to know the explanations furnished 
by the electronic theory, which occupy the present-day 
scientists and which, as far as human intelligence can 
predict, contain the germs of future progress in electric- 
light engineering. 

The technology of light thus covers a large field of 
knowledge to which numerous branches of science con- 
tribute and which would well merit the careful attention, 

also, of the political econoniist. ... 

It must not be overlooked that a great, if not, indee , 
the greatest, part of all electrical engineering work, even 
though by circuitous routes, aims at the economical pro- 
duction of light. But neither technical schools nor 

practical experience point out a sure yay. 

Unfortunately, the arc-lamp industry is subdivided, one 
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manufacturer building the lamps and another making car- 
hons, while — to quote the words of a witty lawyer — ‘‘ the 
light is made by the janitor (who trims the lamps and 
switches them on). There is a great deal of truth in this 
last statement. 

The engineering student is not more fortunate. All 
important progress and research work in regard to electric 
light production is done at the universities. This is not so 
by accident, since at such institutions the various branches 
of science are in closer touch than at technical schools. 
The latter, however, may have smoothed the way, by their 
intelligent thoroughness, for many a special branch of 
industry of less economical importance. 

At any rate, schools of technology offer to the student 
neither a special course in light engineering nor even op- 
portunity for suitable laboratory work which might take 
the place of such a course 

It can easily be seen that this state of affairs can hardly 
be changed at the present time, and although during the 
last ten years the author has on several occasions spoken 
in favor of the creation of Chairs and Laboratories for 
electric-light engineering,* he would be at a loss to-day 
for a definite answer to this important question. Indeed, 
he would almost be inclined to doubt the wisdom of his 
former recommendations, for if we are to create new en- 
gineers we ought to know in advance where to find places 
for them. 

Be that as it may, the fact is that in recent years there 
has taken place a progressive amalgamation of different 
branches of work and manufacture, formerly separate and 
self-contained. This has saved a considerable amount of 
intellectual effort by the general exchange of data; but, 

* Vide ''Tiber die Grundbedingungeii einer okonomisclxen Lichter- 
zeugung,” Bayerische Industrie und Gewerbeblatte, 1900 , p. 38 , 
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on the other hand, as a consequence, the demand on the 
individual has become much more severe. 

As matters now stand, it is hard for a student to be sure 
of just what he must know, and still more difficult, for 
reasons already stated, to acquire thorough knowledge of 
the various branches of physical chemistry, of the theory 
of radiation, the electronic theory, physiology of the sen- 
sory organs, spectrum analysis, and to apply, independ- 
ently, these studies to the particular problems which he 
has to solve. Very often he experiences more hindrance 
than help from the self-contained and academically per- 
fect style in which the subject matter has been presented 
to him by the lecturer. 

Theoretical Physics teaches the student the purely 
geometrical conceptions of the undulatory propagation 
of light, but tells him nothing as to how he is to generate 
’ this light economically. 

Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory of light, the in- 
genuity and elegance of his differential equations, the 
applications of these to Hertzian radiotelegraphy and 
the reverence for the logical perfection of the system 
presented, lead the student — with appropriate horror 
for forces acting across space and for the atomic concep- 
tion of electrical units — to devote himself to specula- 
tions, or even to actual experimenting on the direct 
generation of light (Tesla’s Light of the Future”). 
Woe be to him if his faith has been great, for his fail- 
ures will discourage him into a sceptical frame of mind 
toward all theoretical knowledge. In many cases the 
effect will be to retard industrial progress. Judging from 
our present knowledge it is safe to say that even the most 
obstinate efforts in that direction are, from the very start, 
doomed to failure. 

It can be fearlessly "^asserted in these days — without 
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detracting from the reverence due the great genius of a 
Maxwell^ a Helmholtz, a Hertz — that '^MaxwelFs elec- 
tromagnetic theory of light is not a theory of light 
at all.^ 

Maxwelhs curl equations may be true, indeed, in re- 
gard to the phenomena of propagation of electromagnetic 
waves of great length ; but they are inapplicable — and 
apparently fundamentally so — in case of shorter wave 
lengths and higher frequencies, i.e., in case of phenomena 
pertaining to light proper. They give not the least hint 
as to the ultimate physical cause of light, which is of such 
importance for the technical problems of light production. 

The most profound treatises, such as, for instance, the 
one by M. Planck (1906), on Theorie der Warmestrah- 
lung,’’ are in accord with MaxwelFs views, but arrive, by 
way of thermodynamic and kinetic reasoning, at the exist- 
ence of an atomic unit quantity of electricity, while Max- 
well’s theory itself owes its consistency to the fundamental 
exclusion of any conceptions of just such electrical unit 
particles and forces acting across space. 

The most determined attempts to use Maxwell’s theory 
in connection with the mechanics of electrons have con- 
tinually proved futile because, in the last analysis, they 
are as fruitless as attempts to breed with hybrids. They 
lead to Jeans-Lorentz’ equation of radiation (1908), which 
contradicts authenticated experimental facts as to the 
distribution of energy in the spectrum, and they again 
relegate Maxwell’s views to the field of very great wave 
lengths. 

* Note added by the author during revision of manuscript : 

At the eighty-first meeting (Salzburg, Sept. 21 - 25 , 1909 ) of German 
Scientists and Physicians, it was unanimously agreed by the highest 
authorities on theoretical physics (Einstein, Planck, Born-Minowski, A. 
Sommerfeld and others) that Maxwell’s theory of the universe and his 
ether hypothesis must plainly be considered as obsolete.” 
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Furthermore, the observed phenomena of the electronic 
theory correspond, in all essential points, to the predictions 
of Newton in his reports to the Royal Society (1671—1704) 
and to the views advanced and developed, more than 
half a century ago, by Wilhelm Weber (inventor of the 
telegraph) in his classical work, Abhandlungen zur 
atomistischen Theorie der Elektrodynamik’^ (1846). It 
is usually claimed — with a reasoning hard to follow — 
that Hertzian waves could not have been discovered 
without the aid of MaxwelFs electromagnetic theory of 
light. 

Weber’s theory of an atomic-electric unit quantity 
and his corpuscular theory of light have, furthermore, 
been misconstrued to deny the undulatory character 
of propagation phenomena, or even have been made 
responsible for the notion — which a mere tyro will 
recognize as absurd — that light consists of minute 
particles, light corpuscles,” which fly into our eyes like 
gnats. 

It seems to the author that it is a matter of national 
pride to point out and correct some of these historical 
inaccuracies. 

This is not the place to inquire into the source and 
purpose of the intrigues which have succeeded in pervert- 
ing the simple, classical truth which characterizes all of 
Weber’s works — intrigues which have caused them to be 
neglected for more than half a century. A few of Weber’s 
own words, uttered in 1846, will suffice. 

If, for example, light undulations have any effect on 
the electrical fluids it is certainly to be expected that 
these effects will in time have the same periodicity as the 
light undulations themselves, thus resulting in electrical 
oscillations which, however, we have not been able to 
record with our present instruments. ...” 
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But Nature knows of slower vibrations, also, for ex- 
ample the acoustic; and the question naturally arises, 
whether there do not exist electrical oscillations which 
are due to such vibrations/’ . . . I will give here at 
least one example of electrical oscillations produced by 
sound waves and actually demonstrate how such oscilla- 
tions can be detected and studied with the aid of a dy- 
namometer.” . . . That electrical oscillations such as 
will be practically demonstrated here actually took place 
under the conditions existing at the time of our obseiva- 
tions, may be assumed at the outset. It is, therefore, 
necessary only to try out the method devised for the 

detection of such oscillations.” 

Weber then proceeds to give a demonstration with his 
dynamometer in a test arrangement which, by the way, 
embodies the principle of the telephone; after which he 
continues: ''Now, after this method has been proven re- 
liable, it can be used as a basis for further work. And it 
is certain that this method will lead to the detection of 
electrical oscillations under conditions where their exist- 
ence has never before been suspected.” (Papers read at 
the time of the foundation of the Poyal Saxoniaii Society 
for the Advancement of Science. § 16, 1846.) 

This prophecy was fulfilled, as is well known, by H. 
Hertz fifty years later. 

It is difficult to imagine what our conception of the 
mechanism of the Universe would have been to-day if the 
trend of thought of the generation following Newton and 
Weber had progressed along the lines pointed out by these 
philosophers and now finally accepted by modern thinkers ; 
and even though Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), 
Tait and von Helmholtz, as late as the year 1874, thought 
they could dispose of Newton-Weber’s corpuscular theory 
of hght by the ironical, rather than seriously meant, de- 
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mand to be shown a light corpuscle ’’ and be allowed to 
examine the same, it is a fact that modern Physics has 
made this very thing possible. 

1 he so-called ^ light corpuscles ’ ^ — the electrons — 
which, for example, are shot out in immense numbers from 
incandescent oxide electrodes, have been investigated and 
theii mass, charge and paths have been determined by 
experiments of wonderful and beautiful simplicity, thus 
proving the existence of electro-atomic emission centers 
in the sense of Newton-W^eber’s theory of light. 

W^hile on one side of the Ghannel, as late as the year 
1874, there was renewed the perpetual ban upon Newton- 
Weber^s corpuscular theory, with the great bitterness 
and perseverance which often characterize those who 
are in the wrong, and unconditional, dogmatical sur- 
render to MaxwelFs theory of light (or, rather, to an un- 
warranted extrapolation thereof) was demanded, — on the 
other side of the Channel, and in the same year, Crookes 
and Sheffield demonstrated in a brilliant manner, by 
means of the cathode rays discovered by the German 
scientists Plucker and Hittorf, the phenomena of radiant 
matter^': the emission centers of Newton-Weber which 

constitute the borderland where energy and matter 
seem to merge.’’ . . . I believe that the greatest scien- 
tific problems will find their solution in this borderland, 
and even beyond it ; it seems to me that here we have 
reached the ultimate realities.” (Crookes, 1874.) 

Maxwell himself is unprejudiced enough to interpret 
these phenomena, as does Crookes himself, in favor of 
the corpuscular theory. 

While on the one hand it is announced that Maxwell’s 
theory has once and for all banished from the sphere of cos- 
mogonic conceptions the existence of forces acting across 
space, on the other hand Maxwell himself , with ingenuous 
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complacency, makes use of such forces in his kinetic theory 
of gases, according to which elemental imits of mass (gas 
molecules) repel each other. On this basis he formulates 
his ingenious law of the distribution of velocity, the furx- 
damental principles of which law had been previously 
pointed out by Gauss. 

The electro-atomic philosophy, barred from the science 
of Physics, has progressed meanwhile along the sidepath 
of physical chemistry, has been blessed with a wonderful 
and practical productivity through the theory of ions, 
and has attached to itself names, such as Arrhenius, van^ b 
Hoff, Ostwald and Nernst. 

To-day, two hundred years after Newton and fully ^ 
generation after Weber and Zollner, the truths pro- 
claimed by them have again, after an unparalleled 
struggle against oblivion, come to the surface in Lorentjz— 
Einstein’s electronic theory and Minkowski’s four-— 
dimensional electrodynamics. 

This strife could easily throw a dismal light on tHo 
great of our nation. Blind animosity has characterized 
this combat, surcharged with malice. Even Goethe ha,s 
taken part therein, as is evident by the very way Ho 
mentions the name of Newton. And some irresistiblo 
impulse has made him devote several volumes Bei— 
trage zur Farbentheorie”) of the sharpest kind of contro- 
versy against Newton, without making it clear to himself, 
or to us, what he is driving at or what he really is coix— 
tending against. In point of fact, it is neither questioixs 
of the stomach, nor yet of physical science, which her-o 
collide, but purely metaphysical matters and cosmic pHi- 
losophies which unconsciously are being fought abonb ; 
and this ought to afford some relief, ethically, to tlxo 
combatants. 

But this consideration certainly cannot brush aside tlxo 
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fact that the development of our mental pictures of a 
civilized world and of a physico-technical universe has 
been hindered, with more dire results, from the point of 
view of political economy, than were ever caused by the 
most bitter religious strife. 

Richard Bentley, editor of Newton^s works, in the year 
1692 gave eight lectures for the purpose of establishing 
a foundation in honor of Robert Boyle (born A.D. 1626), 
discoverer of the law of gases. In these lectures Bentley 

demonstrated the folly and absurdity of atheism, '' and 
by this, though inspired by honest intentions, he com- 
mitted a fatal blunder. He used Newton’s theory of 
gravitation and the existence of forces acting across 
space as a proof of the existence of God, and in the 
last of his lectures for this purpose took advantage of 
certain apparently concurring statements of Newton, 
whose religious zeal is well known. These utterances of 
Bentley and letters from Newton have defied to the 
utmost contradiction by the mechanical philosophy of 
the universe. One can follow this controversy step by 
step into modern times, with irresistible irony drag- 
ging into the fight, among others, Helmholtz-Maxwell 
against Newton-Weber-Zollner, and creating the impres- 
sion that above all one must beware of forces acting 
across space. 

Von Helmholtz has made a fine play on words in refer- 
ring to this baneful, though to a great extent unconscious, 
battle against windmills: Metaphysical matters have 
as little connection with physical events as ^ Gustave ’ 
with ‘ Gasthof.’ ” 

It has appeared to the author not useless to call at- 
tention to the foregoing facts, which, with exceptional 
force, should caution us to discreet tolerance and inde- 
pendent thought on scientific subjects, even in the face 
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CHAPTER I. 

OENERAL OTJTIIHE OF EEECTRIC-ARC PHENOMENA. 

§ I. History of Development. 

The electric arc furnislies a physical means for the 
transformation of electrical energy into light and its prop- 
erties as a source of light will be principally considered 
here. 

While most other branches of engineering are con- 
cerned merely with the generation, distribution and 
transformation of mechanical energy, the production of 
light constitutes an entirely different — a physiological 

— problem. In other words, it involves the generation 
of ether oscillations of definite frequencies, namely such 

— and preferably only such — as are capable of stimu- 
lating the retina of the eye, with the ultimate effect of 
exciting in the brain the psychic sensations which we 
call light. Among other things we will have to consider 
to what extent the electric arc is suitable for this purpose 
and what physical phenomena accompany and affect the 
operation and efficiency of this method of light production. 

The discovery of the electric arc occurred within the 
same era in which, through Volta’s discovery of the gal- 
vanic pile (1800), a low-resistance source of electricity 
became available. This offered a means, for the first 

1 
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time, to obtain relatively large amounts of electrical 
energy. But it was not until seventy years later that 
the electric arc could become of practical importance as 
a source of light when, thanks to the invention of the 
dynamo by Werner von Siemens, Hefner Alteneck and 
others, a convenient and economical source was pro- 
vided, which substituted electro dynamic action for the 
electrochemical action of galvanic primary cells. Thus 
it became possible to transform mechanical energy into 
electrical energy in any desired amount. 

It seems remarkable that the electric arc was known 
only in the very form which it retained up to the be- 
ginning of the present century — although investigated 
for a long time by physicists — before the art of electric 
generation and distribution had advanced so far as to 
admit of its practical application to electric lighting. 

Electric spark discharges between metallic electrodes, 
such as were obtained by Volta by means of the galvanic 
pile named after him, differ in principle from the electric 
arc as we know it, by the enormous resistance of the gas- 
eous path — the spark gap — necessitating high poten- 
tials at the electrodes. Discharges involving large 
currents which, in accordance with our present views, 
are referred to as electric arcs, could not be known until 
a source of electricity of low internal resistance had been 
invented and a suitable electrode material — carbon — 
had been adopted. 

When such large current discharges were produced the 
conductivity of the gas column between the electrodes 
was enormously improved. In the case of spark dis- 
charges between metallic terminals, the path for the 
current consists mainly of the poorly conductive at- 
mospheric gases. Carbon electrodes, on the other hand, 
give off incandescent vapors and solid particles which 
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offer a path of good conductivity, in which relatively 
large amounts of energy can be transformed. 

Probably Davy was the first to observe the altered 
characteristics of spark discharges, as they were known 
then, by this change in the operating conditions. He 
produced spark discharges between two pointed carbon 
rods and described the appearance of the discharge as 
follows : 

I found that the electrodes of this material, when 
connected to the terminals of a voltaic pile, possessed the 
same properties as metallic bodies in respect to the pro- 
duction of sparks. 

In a lecture before the Royal Institution, he further 
called attention to the fact that spark discharges be- 
tween carbon terminals were more powerful than be- 
tween the metal electrodes .usually employed and '‘^of a 
vivid whiteness. But, so far, he still had reference to 
discontinuous discharges of high potential and low cur- 
rent, as distinguished from comparatively low voltage, 
continuous discharges of greater current densities. 

That same phenomenon — which then was in the air, 
so to speak — was exhaustively studied at nearly the 
same time by a number of noted scientists; in Germany, 
by Ritter of Jena, Tromsdorff of Erfurt, Gilbert and 
Pfaff ; in France, by Foucroy, Vauquelin and Th6nard. 

The history of the electric arc can be touched upon here 
only to the extent that is necessary for an understanding 
of the physico-technical development of this problem.t 
It is, however, proven by the manuscript notes of Davy 
that a stable flame discharge of considerable current den- 
sity between carbon electrodes was first produced and 

* Priestley’s “History of Electricity,” p. 598. 

t Eor a more complete history see Plertha Ayrton’s “ The Electric 
Arc,” London (1902). 
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studied by him sometime in the years 1808 and 1809. 
But not until the year 1812 does he give a complete and 
clear description of the arc.* 

Whether W. Petroff — as claimed by E. Smirnoff — 
in the year 1802 had already discovered and known the 
electric arc, may be left undecided. 

In any case, it is the indisputable merit of Davy, by 
virtue of his intuitive penetration, to have found out that 
discontinuous spark discharges can be changed to stable 
flame discharges of great current density by the employ- 
ment of carbon electrodes, a series resistance and the 
selection of a suitable voltage. 

The electric arc, essentially as known by Davy and as 
it has found application in arc lighting up to the present 
time, will be treated, in its physico-technical aspects, in 
the following. 

§ :2. The Formation of Electric Arcs by Contact Starting. 

If the tips ex and of two suitably pointed carbon 
rods A, K (Fig. 1), connected to a source of electricity. 



be brought into contact with each other, the electric cur- 
rent, if the voltage is sufficiently high, will pass from the 
electrode A to the electrode K, since the conductivity of 
carbon is relatively good. A certain amount of contact 
resistance will occur at the contact surfaces. The 
joulean heat developed hereby, however, is confined to 
* Elements of Chemica.1 Philosophy” (1812), VoL I, p, 152, 
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the point of contact — a fact of considerable importance 
3^11 the formation of an arc — the more so as the actual 
contact never occurs between any considerable portions 
of the surfaces Ci and 62, but only between protruding 
I>oints thereof. On account of the great current density 
these points the surfaces ei and 62 become white hot 
and begin to volatilize. 

If the carbons now be drawn apart (thus discontinuing 
tire contact) a relatively good conductive gaseous path 
for the current will be formed, partly by the white-hot 
vapors (carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide and solid car- 
bon particles), partly, also, by the highly heated air 
stratum between the basic surfaces (ci, 62). This gas 
column permits a continuous transmission of the current 
between Ci and 62 and i.s, itself, maintained at white heat 
by the passage of the current. 

In the strict sense of electrochemistry, not the carbons 
themselves (A, K, Fig. 1) — since their length is arbitrary 
“ but only the basic surfaces e-i and 62 are the elec- 
trodes/’ from which the current is introduced into the 
electrically conductive medium of the arc flame. 

Since the above method for starting the arc — by 
bringing the electrodes into contact with consequent heat- 
ing of the base surfaces and C2 — is of importance for 
th€". technology and classification of the various forms of 
arcs to be described later, this particular method will be 
referred to, briefly, in the following as contact-starting 
or self-starting. 

When the carbon rods (A, K) are held in a horizontal 
position or, in other words, when the electrode bases are 
vertical, the flamelike current bridge assumes an arched 
shape due to the ascending heated air, as indicated in 
Fig. 1 . This configuration caused Davy to designate the 
phenomenon an electric arc.’’ The term, although now 
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generally adopted, loses its appropriateness when the car- 
bons are vertical. The phenomenon observed by Davy 
was plainly the prototype of the electric flame or arc. 

§ 3. Electrodes of the First and Second Class. Mixed- 
class Electrodes. Auxiliary Starting. 

The heating effect of the arc is not confined to the arc 
hearth only, but through conduction the adjacent portions 
of the carbons naturally become hot also. Granqvist 
has shown * that of the total energy 79 per cent is lost 
— 42 per cent from the anode and 37 per cent from 
the cathode — due to this heat conduction. In this con- 
nection attention may be called to the fact, established 
by Arons, that it is impossible to maintain an alternating- 
current arc between metallic electrodes on account of 
their great thermal conductivity which is a characteristic 
that usually is associated with, if not actually propor- 
tional to, good electric conductivity. Through heat con- 
duction so much energy is lost from the arc bases that 
the arc can only with difficulty be started anew at each 
reversal of the current, since the heated gas column cools 
off rapidly and thus loses its electrical conductivity. 

Of course, it must be possible to maintain an arc by 
means of alternating current between metal electrodes if 
one introduces a conductive flame as, for example, the 
flame from a Bunsen burner in which alkaline salts are 
being volatilized. Owing to their low melting points, 
however, metal electrodes will not carry any considerable 
currents without becoming fused. Despite this fact, arc 
flame discharges can be produced between metallic elec- 
trodes even when the melting point is comparatively low, 
as exemplified by Birkelland-Eyde’s process for the oxida- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen. In this process electrodes 

* Phys. Zeitschr., 4 , p. 537 (1903). 
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of copper (melting point C.) are used. But this is 

possible only by the employment of high voltages, i.e., by 
keeping the current density low at the ends of the elec- 
trodes and protecting the electrodes from the arc flame by 
an intermittent magnetic blow, or preventing them from 
melting by some other means, such as artificial cooling. 

The only metallic arcs of practical interest for lighting, 
therefore, are those produced between metals already 
liquid, as in Arons-Cooper Hewitt’s mercury vapor lamp, 
in which the oxidation of the electrodes is prevented by 
the exclusion of the atmospheric oxygen. 

Common to both kinds of electrodes mentioned (carbon 
and metals) is their property of burning in the air, form- 
ing solid or gaseous oxides ; also their relatively high con- 
ductivity at ordinary temperatures. This latter property 
is a prerequisite for contact starting of arcs. Oxidizable 
electrodes which, like carbon and the metals, consist of 
conductors of the first class, that is, chemical elements 
not decomposable by electrolysis, we shall designate as 
electrodes of the first class. 

The definition of the electric arc used even in modern 
times: * 

1. That it must be possible to start the discharge 

by contact and subsequent separation of the 
electrodes ” (contact starting ) ; 

2. That the discharge phenomena must be stable; 

contains, in its first part, a definitional overstatement. 
The contact action, per 56 , is neither absolutely neces- 
sary for the formation of an arc, nor is it always a suf- 
ficient criterion. It has been shown (E. Rasch, 1899)t 

* Reports Deutsch. Phys. Ges., 7 , 157 (1903); see also The Electric 
Arc/’ by H. Ayrton, London, 1902, p. 20. 

t Means for the production of electric arcs: German Patents Nos. 
117214 and 137788, March 18, 1899. See also E.T.21., 1901, p. 155. 
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that stable electrical discharges through gases and large- 
current electric arcs can be maintained — in vacuo as 
well as in the open air — even between nonoxidizable 
substances such as are generally classed among the best 
nonconductors (oxides, fluorides, silicides, borides and 
similar metal compounds), if through auxiliary heating of 
the electrode tips the initial starting of the arc is brought 
about or kept up. 

Yes, it has been found and is proved by the observa- 
tions of E. Rasch (1899),*^ E. Bose (1901), t Wehnelt 
(1903), t J. Stark (1904), § F. L. Tiifts || and others, that 
metallic oxides and other conductors of the second class, 
after being he'ated to conductivity, have, in far greater 
degree than conductors of the first class, the surprising 
property of sending out electrically charged corpuscles, 
that is, of making gases conductive. They possess an 
incomparably greater power of ionization than metals 
and even than carbon; in short, they are by far the better 
arc producers.^ To distinguish the large and character- 
istic group of electrodes consisting of chemical compounds 
(metallic oxides, fluorides, borides, silicides, etc.) from the 
oxidizable electrodes, the former will be designated in the 
following as electrodes of the second class. 

Electrodes which consist of a combination of conduct- 
ing substances with conductors of the second class form 
an intermediate link between the other two sharply 
differentiated groups and will be referred to in the follow- 
ing as electrodes of mixed class. Such electrodes are pecul- 

* E.T.Z., 22 , 155 (1901); Phys. Zeitschr., 5 , 375 (1904). 

t Ann. d. Phys., 9 , 164 (1902). 

t Erl. Ber., p. 150 (1903). 

§ Phys. Zeitschr., 5 , 81 (1904). 

II Ibid., 5 , 76 (1904). 

Tf E. Pasch, “ Gasentladungen an elektrolytischen Gliihkorpern,’^ Ann. 
d. Phys., II, 202 (1903). 
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iar to the various kinds of so-called flame carbon arc 
lamps. According to the percentage of nonoxidizable 
material contained, the arc and the mechanism of light 
generation will resemble, more or less, those of electrodes 
of the first or second class. 

Characteristic of conductors of the second class is 
their enormous specific resistance at ordinary tempera- 
tures, as well as their high dielectric constants. Whereas, 
in metals, the resistance r increases with the tempera- 
ture, the reverse is the case in conductors of the second 
class, the resistance decreasing very rapidly as the tem- 
perature is increased. 

For the former class of conductors the temperature 
coefiScient is positive, viz. : 

dr 1 


and for pure metals is approximately the same as the co- 
efficient of expansion for gases. 


However, for conductors of the second class (metal com- 
pounds) , the relation between conductivity « ~ ™ and 

r 

temperature T is expressed by the differential equation * 

_ ^ ^ — ^ rIT 

K r 


dv 1 

This indicates that the temperature coefficient ^ of 

electrical resistance (r) is negative, since the specific resis- 
tivity decreases proportionally with the exponential term 

* “Fortschrittliche Prinzipion der Lichttechnik,” by p]. Rasoh, Potsdam, 
1903, p. 18. 
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— thus very rapidly — and tends, for infinite tempera- 
ture T, asymptotically towards nearly zero value. 

It is noteworthy as indicating the close connection 
between the mechanism of light production and the con- 
duction of electricity that the increase in surface bright- 
ness, of incandescent solid bodies with temperature 
follows — as shown by the author’s deductions given else- 
where * — the differential equation 




+ Y^dT, 


an equation which is of the same type for both processes. 
{K - 25,000.) 

For zirconia-yttria arc electrodes the author has ar- 
rived at a value for the constant C at temperatures up to 
1200° C., as approximately being of the order 

K 25,000 
3 3 


We shall return to this relationship later. 

Since arc-lamp electrodes of the second class are prac- 
tically nonconductive at ordinary temperatures, the are 
bases cannot become heated, and a gaseous path be pro- 
vided for the arc, merely by bringing the electrodes in 
contact with each other. To start an arc, it therefore is 
necessary to heat the electrode tips by auxiliary means 
until they become conductive. After this has been done 
it is easy to start the arc by contact, even in the open 
air. If a separate flame, such as an auxiliary arc between 
carbon or metal electrodes, be used for the initial heating, 
the conductive gases from this flame will cause an arc 
to form between the main electrodes, even without their 


* Zeitschr. f. Elektrotechn. u. Mascliinenbau, 1903, Nos. 4 - 12 . Cf- 
Ann. d. Phys., 14 , 193 (1904). 
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being brought in contact at all. The same is the case 
when such electrodes of the second class are enclosed in 
a vacuum and heated by a resistance coil. 

According to F. L. Tufts the discharge current ob- 
tained with an E.M.F. of 150 volts is about 600 times 
greater’’ for oxide electrodes than for platinum electrodes, 
other conditions being the same. 

J. Stark (1. c.) has closely studied 'Hhe starting of arcs 
between oxide electrodes ” and calls attention to the ease 
with which glow discharges are changed into arc dis- 
charges when conductors of the second class are used for 
arc terminals. 

J. Stark has further drawn the important conclusion 
that preheating of the electrode tips is theoretically an 
absolutely necessary condition for the initial starting and 
continuance of an arc, not only between electrodes of the 
second class, but between any kind of electrodes (carbon, 
etc.}. 

A stable arc is possible and can be sustained only when 
the cathode surface 62 (Fig. 1 ) has a sufficiently high tem- 
perature. 

This finding of J. Stark possesses equally theoretical 
and practical importance and has enabled us, only re- 
cently, in connection with the views of the electronic 
theory, to obtain an insight into the often extremely 
obscure phenomena which accompany the electric arc 
and discharges through gases. 

Broadly speaking, one must designate as an electric 
arc any continuous discharge occurring between electrodes 
of different potential and serving as a source of light, where 
at least one of the electrodes — the cathode — is kept at 
a high temperature either by the current passing or by 
auxiliary means. 

Obviously, it is not necessary that these discharges 
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involve currents of great strength, as in the modern arc 
lamps. On the contrary, it is easily possible to conceive 
an arrangement whereby the phenomena taking place in 
connection with electrical discharges in a vacuum may 
be made to serve as efficient sources of light, if only the 
physiological peculiarities of the eye could be suitably 
taken advantage of. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE TYPICAL CARBON ARC. EXTERNAL PHENOMENA. 

ARC ADJUSTMENT. 

§ 4 . The Alternating-current Arc. 

Ip an arc be started between two vertically placed com- 
mercial arc-lamp carbons, by means of contact or in other 
ways, it will be found that, after they have been burn- 
ing a sufficient time, the shape of the ends of the carbons 
will be altered in a conspicuous manner. If the oxygen 
of the air has free access to the arc, both electrodes will 
generally become more or less pointed. 



Arc Voltage Normal. Arc Voltage too High. Arc Voltage too Low. 
Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


In the case of alternating current and with carbons — 
usually cored — of the same diameter, both ends will be 
nearly symmetrical in shape (see Figs. 2 to 4). The high- 

13 
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est temperature will be at the two opposite tips (p, 
which will become white hot and form the bases for ttie 
transfer of the current from one carbon to the other. 

From these surfaces — the electrodes proper — by far* 
the greater portion of the light is produced and given out- 
There is a not inconsiderable heating of the carbons im- 
mediately behind, through conduction from the points of 
greatest energy density. However, the temperature de- 
creases rapidly from the electrode tips backwards. ThuS;, 
the larger portions of the cones forming the electrode 
ends will show only a dark red glow, while the cylindrical 
part behind will be relatively cold. On this portion the 
sublimed mineral impurities of the carbons will deposit as 
a white coating. Most of the time a bead of glasslike tiny 
drops will be formed around the broad part of the elec- 
trode cones. These drops consist of boric acid, silicates 
and similar impurities in the carbons, and are being vapor*— 
ized as the carbons burn away and partly again condensed • 

Usually, and preferably, both carbons are cored. They 
consume at the same rate, and therefore both carbons 
should be of the same size. 

§ 5* The Continuous-current Open Arc. 

While in the case of an alternating-current arc burning 
with free access of air both electrode ends at which thc^ 
main transfer of current takes place will burn away sym— 
naetrically, a continuous-current arc will cause considerables 
dissimilarity in the shape of the active electrode tips. 

In a continuous-current arc the negative electrode, the 
cathode, plays the more important part, even though — » 
for other reasons — the positive electrode, the anode, 
usually placed above, possesses a higher temperature and 
gives out more light than the cathode. 

4 
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It has been shown (§ 3) that an independent arc can 
forna and exist only when the cathode is brought to and 
kept at a high temperature. 

If the cathode be purposely cooled in any suitable 
manner, it is impossible, with low-potential difference, to 
start and sustain a stable arc. This explains the fact 
(§3) that an arc cannot be maintained between metallic 
electrodes with alternating current of moderate voltage. 
In the first place the arc goes out at each reversal of the 
current, and in the second place the great heat con- 
ductivity of the metals causes the constantly changing 
cathode to grow too cold at each reversal to give off neg- 
atively charged electrons. 

But the conductivity of the gaseous path between the 
electrodes, as well as the possibility to start and sus- 
tain an arc, is dependent on the presence in this path of 
such electrons. This is not to be understood to mean 
that an arc between a cold cathode and a cold anode is an 
absolute impossibility. On the contrary, 
such an arc — although not as yet actually 
accomplished — is theoretically conceivable, 
namely if sufficiently ionized and conductive 
gases be introduced into the current path 
between anode and cathode, for example, 
by means of a separate flame. 

On the conical end of the anode A (see 
Fig. 5), the continuous-current arc causes a 
dish- or funnel-shaped hollow, the anode crater k, while 
the cathode becomes pointed to a wart p. 

The greatest energy density and highest temperature 
occur at the crater k of the anode and the point of the 
cone p of the cathode. The two electrode portions 
mentioned become dazzlingly white hot and form the 
bases for the (current) streamers which constitute the 



Fig. 5. 
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arc proper, — the current transmitting flame, a, b, c (see 
Fig. 5). 

Three distinct zones can be easily distinguished in thie 
arc flame, a, h, c. The innermost part thereof, a, forms a 
violet core (the cyanogen flame). This is bordered by a 
dark envelope, the so-called black band 6, this in turn 
being surrounded by the '' aureole c, of a green or green- 
ish yellow color. 

Although the anode crater (/c) is larger than the cur- 
rent-carrying wart of the cathode, the former neverthe- 
less possesses a higher temperature, a greater specific 
density of energy and a greater total radiation than the 
latter. The anode crater radiates about 120 hefners 
per square millimeter of luminous surface. The electrical 
energy dissipated at the anode amounts to about 250 
watts per square millimeter of the crater surface pro- 
jection. Moreover, the anode crater acts, in a sense, as 
a reflector upon which the cathode radiates its heat* 
The temperature decreases rapidly towards the adjacent 
portion, :m, n, o (see Fig. 5), of the electrode ends. The 
conical shape which the latter assume is due, probably, 
to the more or less slow oxidation to which the carbons 
are subjected by the unrestricted access of the atmos- 
pheric oxygen. The same is true of alternating-current 
arcs (see Figs. 3 to 5). 

In alternating-current arcs cathode and anode change 
places at every reversal of polarity. As a result both 
electrodes behave alike with respect to shape, temper- 
ature and radiation. 

The cathode and the anode of • a continuous-current 
arc, on the contrary, show quite different effects in re- 
gard to drop of potential, light-giving properties and heat 
distribution. Corresponding to these differences there is 
a marked difference in the rate of consumption, i.e., a 
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more rapid one of the upper, usually cored, anode as com- 
pared with the cathode for which generally a solid car- 
bon is used. To obtain the same linear consumption of 
both it is customary to make the positive electrode about 
50 per cent larger in diameter than the lower, negative 
electrode. 

§ 6.. The Enclosed Arc. 

The effect of oxidation of the electrodes is clearly ap- 
parent by comparison with the peculiar shape assumed 
by the carbons of an enclosed arc, in which by restrict- 
ing the supply of oxygen to the arc the oxidation of the 
electrodes is considerably retarded. 

The carbons — usually uncored — do not become at all 
pointed as in the case of continuous- and alternating- 
current open arcs. 

The shallow cavity formed at the anode A (Fig. 6) 
only faintly resembles the crater of the continuous- 
current arc, and the cathode beconaes 
a slightly convex surface corresponding in 
curvature to that of the anode. Between 
these two surfaces, equidistantly apart, the 
arc wanders around, seeking out the spots 
where momentarily the supply of oxygen is 
the greatest due to local air currents within 
the enclosed space. 

Another result of the limited oxidation of 
the enclosed arc is the fact that coring of the 
carbons is wdthout any advantage to speak 
of, as the arc does not tend — as in the case of the ^^open’’ 
arcs — to stay on the electrode core which develops the 
condu c ti n g va.p ors . 

The characteristic structure and color peculiar to con- 
tinuous- and alternating-current open arcs is also wanting 



Eia. 6. 
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in the enclosed arc. It consists mainly of the cyanogen 
flame, — the violet core a (Fig. 5) of the open arc, — 
but is without the black band h as well as the aureole c. 
This seems to justify the conclusion that the latter are 
depending for their formation on reactions with oxygen. 

It is due to this violet cyanogen flame that the en- 
closed arc is so much more photochemically active than 
the open arc. 



Alternating-current Direct- current Enclosed 

Open Arc, Open Arc. Arc. 

Fig. 7, Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 


Figs. 7, 8 and 9 show typical differences between the 
outward appearances of the three forms of arc. 

§ 7 . Adjustment of the Arc. 

1. As has been stated (§§ 4 to 6), after the arc has been 
burning a sufficient time, the electrode ends will assume 
quite definite typical shapes which are necessary con- 
comitants for steady operation. This latter seems to 
depend more on proper shape of the electrode tips — and 
especially that of the cathode — than on the arc length. 
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To make necessary adjustments tlie arc is observed 
through a colored glass, and voltage and current are ad- 
justed by hand until the ends of the carbons have as- 
sumed permanent shapes determined, on one hand, by 
the electrical conditions and, on the other, by electrode 
dimensions, etc. Obviously, rules for doing this can only 
be indicated here. Practical observation will soon give 
sufficient guidance. It should be remembered, however, 
that this forming of the electrodes will take some time 
and that, thus, it is necessary to wait until their shapes 
have become stable. 



Arc Voltage Normal. Arc Voltage too High. Arc Voltage too Low. 

Fig. 10 . Fig. 11 . Fig. 12 . 

2. Continuous-current Arc, — The anode is cored and 
is placed above the cathode which is solid carbon. 

a. The arc voltage is too low, the arc itself too short 
and the point p too long. (Fig. 12.) 

The point p shows a tendency to form a mushroom- 
like protuberance which threatens to touch the anode 
A. The arc has a tendency to hiss. The light is alto- 
gather unsatisfactory. 

The arc voltage is to be raised by lowering the series 
resistance. 
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The increase in voltage results in transforming the 
mushroom into a needle point. Even now, however, the 
voltage is too low. 

h. The arc is normal. (Fig. 10.) 

The tip p of the cathode has rounded itself like a 
finger tip, not too flat. 

c. The arc is too long, the arc voltage too high. (Fig. 

11 .) 

The cathode wart has disappeared and given place to a 
relatively flat finger tip. The arc burns unsteady. On 
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Fig. 13. 


the edge of p a scythe-shaped violet flame occurs which 
is accompanied by flickering. 

The voltage must be lowered. 

3. Alternating-current Arc , — Usually both carbons are 
cored. 

a. The arc is too short and the arc voltage too low. 
(Fig. 4.) 

The electrodes threaten to come together. The arc 
whistles and the light is unsatisfactory. 
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The arc voltage is to be raised by cutting out some of 
the series resistance. 

h. The arc is normal. (Fig. 2.) 

The electrode tips p, p form horizontal parallel sur- 
faces . No arc flame should be visible. 



Fig. 14. 


c. The arc voltage is too high, the arc too long. (Fig. 

3 .) 

An unsteady violet flame / appears. Now and then 
tiny molten particles are sputtered from the crater. 

The arc voltage must be lowered by increasing the 
series resistance. 

It is advisable always to try to adjust the arc by means 
of the series resistance alone. Only when it is apparent 
that this will not suffice should one alter the arc length, 
by means of the lamp mechanism. 
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4. As seen from the above it is not possible to give an.y 
general rules as to the most suitable arc length. Tlxo 
latter depends on the number of lamps in series, on. tlxe? 
margin for adjustment in the available voltage as well 
as on the quality and the cross-section of the carboixs- 
Direct observation of the burning is here the only practi- 
cal guide. 

The diagram, Fig. 13, will give an idea of the arc lengtla© 
commonly used with various arc voltages, in the case o£ 
ordinary carbons of the usual dimensions. 

The diagram, Fig. 14, shows, for alternating-currert'fc 
lamps of the usual kinds, how the arc length in nxilli— 
meters is derived for a given current J, in amperes, ae— 
cording to the formula, 

L = 1.2 +0.05/. 

We shall retmn later to the general principles govern- 
ing arc voltage and current and their relation to airo 
length and the conditions for steady operation. 



CHAPTER III. 


TYPICAL ELECTRODE MATERIALS AND THEIR PHYSICAL 

PROPERTIES. 

§ 8. The Physical and Chemical Properties of Carbon. 

1. Carbon, the substance which Davy used for arc 
electrodes, possesses a number of conspicuous physical 
peculiarities, which probably account for the fact that 
this material has been, up to very recently, adhered to 
almost exclusively for electric arc lamp purposes, and that 
one has come to regard the phenomena of the arc as to a 
certain extent connected with this kind of electrodes. 

Although the carbon group in the periodic system of 
elements includes, as related to it, the metal tin, carbon 
lacks many of the properties characteristic for metals. 
As will be seen by referring to the table below, carbon is 
located farthest from tin in the carbon group. 


TABLE 1. CARBON GROUP OF ELEMENTS. 


Elomont. 

Atomic weight. 

Specific heat. 

Atomic heat. 

Carbon (diamond) 

11.91 


1.3 

Silicon (crystallized) 

28.2 


4.8 

Germanium 

71.9 


6.3 

Tin 

118.7 

■■ 

6.6 


The otherwise abrupt gap between the two chemically 
related metalloids carbon and silicon, on the one^side, and 
tin, with its pronounced metallic properties, on the other, 
is bridged by the rare element germanium. 

One of the most remarkable of the peculiarities of car- 
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bon is that it can exist in three allotropic forms (diamond, 
graphite and amorphous carbon), the physical differences 
of which are more striking than in the case of any other 
element occurring in more than one form. 

2. Infusihility, Sublimation. — Carbon does not melt 
at any attainable conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure.* This makes it peculiarly suitable as a material 
for electrodes. Even at the highest temperature obtain- 
able in a Moissan’s electric furnace there is not the least 
tendency to fuse. On the contrary, the surfaces of the 
electrodes appear perfectly ^‘dry.^’ The only effects dis- 
cernible are a slight weakening (decrease in mechanical 
strength) and a considerable sublimation, i.e., the solid 
carbon passes directly — without previous melting — into 
the gaseous state. 

Volatilization of carbon, however, takes place even at 
much lower temperatures, such as obtain in carbon fila- 
ment incandescent lamps (about 1600-1700° C.). This 
sublimation is especially noticeable in case such lamps 
have been subjected to too high voltage, when it will 
show itself as a black deposit on the inside surface of the 
glass bulbs. It causes a reduction of the cross-section of 
the filament, with consequent increase in the lamp re- 
sistance, and is thus responsible for the limitation in 
useful life of incandescent lamps. 

In connection with the typical carbon arc, however, 
these properties are exceedingly important and advan- 
tageous. The arc flame proper plays a comparatively 
subordinate part in this, since from the same only about 
5 per cent of the total light is emitted. On the other 
hand, the white-hot solid tips of the anode and cathode 
are of paramount importance for the light production. 

* This fact makes the prospects for the successful production of arti- 
ficial diamonds rather small. 
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The typical carbon arc — in contradistinction to the 
so-called flaming or mineralized carbon arc — is, properly 
speaking, an incandescent source of light. However, while 
in the ordinary incandescent lamp it is necessary to limit 
the temperature and the current density of the filaments 
in order to obtain a long life, in the carbon arc the vola- 
tilization of the carbons need not be kept down. In fact, 
the energy density in the glowing, light-emitting surfaces 
(more especially the anode crater) is often purposely 
driven to the volatilization point of the carbon. This 
very circumstance, that it is expedient to sacrifice one 
of the economical considerations — the life of the elec- 
trodes — makes it possible to attain exceedingly high tern- 
peratures and energy densities at the luminous surfaces 
(up to 20 watts per square millimeter) which, as we shall 
see later, is the reason for the greater light efiiciency of 
carbon arcs over that of incandescent lamps proper. 

3. The Arc as a Reducing Agent, Oxidation of the 
Carbons, — Carbon possesses the extraordinary high 
heat of combustion of 8000 calories per gram, equiva- 
lent in electrical energy to 9.3 watt-hours per gram of 
carbon. 

Correlated to this great proneness to oxidation is the 
ability of carbon to take away the oxygen from even the 
most difiicultly reducible metallic oxides, to use it for its 
own combustion. 

The carbon arc is thus a powerful reducing agent, by 
virtue of the white-hot electrode tips and the incan- 
descent particles of carbon and carbon-monoxide gas in 
the arc flame. 

Consequently, the carbon arc plays an important tech- 
nical r61e in pyrochemical and metallurgical reduction 
processes, both directly as a reducing hearth and in- 
directly as a source of heat. 
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In this latter capacity it is made use of in electric- 
arc furnaces, such as have been developed by Borcher, 
Moissan, Acheson and others, mainly for metallurgical 
purposes but also, to a limited extent, for electric steel 
production (by Stassano) . 

Because of the great affinity of carbon for oxygen the 
electrodes, besides being volatilized and dissipated in 
finely divided solid particles, will suffer a combustion in 
the ordinary sense of the word in the neighborhood of 
the arc hearths. The carbon burns to monoxide and 
dioxide which gases form the flame of the typical carbon 
arc. The nitrogen of the air seems to play a part, also, 
in the arc flame, by the formation of cyanogen. (See 
page 16 .) 


§ 9. The Use of Electric Arcs for Pyrochemical Oxidizing 

Processes. 

On account of the extraordinarily strong reducing 
action which is characteristic of incandescent carbon and 
other oxidizable electrodes, electric arcs between con- 
ductors of the first class are not suitable for oxidizing 
processes, especially in view of the high temperatures 
prevaihng. 

Such a process, for example, is the combustion of the 
atmospheric nitrogep to form nitrous oxide (for produc- 
tion of nitric acid, nitrates, etc.), a process of great tech- 
nical and commercial importance. 

The combination of the nitrogen with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere is an endothermic reaction which takes 
place, in any considerable degree, only at very high 
temperatures and which requires the addition of heat 
from an external source, such as an electric arc. Carbon 
electrodes, however, would retard the intended reaction 
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or suppress it entirely, since they themselves require 
oxygen for their combustion and would take it from the 
intermediary product, nitrous oxide. The same is true 
for metallic electrodes. 

However, oxidizing processes of this nature can be 
readily carried on with the help of electric arcs, if elec- 
trodes of conductors of the second class (oxides, fluorides, 
silicides, borides, etc.) be employed instead of oxidiz- 
able electrodes. This has been shown by the author’*' 
and verified by W. Nernst. The latter, subsequently, 
used also, among other means, such an arc t of 61 watts 
(153 volts, 0.4 ampere) for the production of nitrous 
oxide and made the remark that ^Hhis simple expedient 
is capable of producing a 3 per cent mixture of nitrous 
oxide and air.” t The oxides, being themselves products 
of combustion, since they have been formed by the oxi- 
dation of the respective metals, thus do not take away 
and — like the carbon — consume the oxygen of the 
arc gases. The electrolyte-arc consequently possesses in 
a high degree the property of oxidizing the gases brought 
in contact therewith. 

These effects occur also, more or less, in arcs between 
carbons strongly impregnated with conductors of the 
second class, — usually fluorides — so-called mineralized 
carbons. The harmful nitrous-oxide fumes developed con- 

* "Eine neue Methode zur Ausfiihrung pyrochemischer ReaktionenJ' 
Zeitschr. f. Eloktrochemie, 1903, p- 162. 

t llasch, German Patents Nos. 117214: and 137788, April, 1899. 
E.T.Z., 22 (1901), p. 155. Observations of this nature contributed to the 
author’s belief that the practical application of such arcs, despite their 
great luminous efficiency, were out of the question as sources of light, the 
more so as this seemed to be made unnecessary by the appearance of the 
so-called flame lamp (1900) by means of which the same object was ac- 
complished in a kindred manner. 

t Nernst, “tfber die Bildung von Stickoxiyd bei hohen Temperaturen.’’ 
Gottinger Nachrichten, 4 (1904:), p. 270. 
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stitxite an unpleasant and unsanitary feature of sucli arcs 
for indoor use. 

It is especially in the case of long arcs that the forma- 
tion of nitrous oxide becomes pronounced, because the 
oxidation of nitrogen can take place in the arc sphere — 
chiefly consisting of incandescent vapors of conductors 
of the second class — without being more or less inter- 
fered with by the reducing action of the incandescent 
carbon tips. 

To get rid of the nitrous oxide formed in flame carbon 
arc lamps Gebr. Siemens and others have proposed the 
introduction into the lamp globes of substances which 
would combine chemically with the nitrous oxide (for 
instance, ammonium carbonate). 

In general, however, this fixation of the nitrous oxide 
does not proceed entirely without difliculties nor so 
simply. This is evident from the difficulties met with 
in the artificial production of nitrogen compounds. 

Even the conversion of the nitrous vapors to potassium 
nitrate by means of caustic potash (KOH) will take place 
in appreciable quantities — as Warburg has shown — 
only when a considerable amount of ozone is present in 
the gas mixture. 

The author has proven* that stable electrolyte-arcs can 
be maintained at low voltages also within liquids. If the 
gas mixture which is to be oxidized be blown into a liquid, 
for example through a hollow electrolyte-electrode, the 
oxidation products will be immediately removed from 
the surface of the oxidizing flame by the heat-absorbing 
liquid and thus will not have time to become decomposed 
again. A rapid removal from the seat of reaction and 
condensation of the oxidation products are essential for 
the efficiency of this and similar processes. 

* Zeitschr. f. Elektrochem., 1907, p. 669. 
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§ lo. Electric Conductivity and Temperature Coefficient. 

Although carbon chemically is a simple substance — 
presumably, however, one of high molecular weight — in 
some of its allotropic forms it has points of close physical 
resemblance to substances decomposable by electrolysis, 
such as colloidal metallic oxides (glass melts) and other 
nonconductors which we include under the designation 
solid conductors of the second class. 

This fact is most conspicuous in the case of carbon in its 
purest, crystallized form, the diamond. While the amor- 
phous carbon in the form of lampblack has nearly the 
theoretical black body absorption for light and heat, 
diamond is characterized by its exceptionally high re- 
fraction index {n = 2.42), its transparency and its high 
reflecting power. The amorphous varieties of carbon 
(lampblack, graphite, etc.), possess an appreciable elec- 
trical conductivity. The diamond, on the contrary, is 
a nonconductor and like other dielectric substances be- 
comes electrified by rubbing. 

Like the dielectrics, the electrical conductivity of car- 
bon increases with the temperature, while the reverse is 
the case for metals (see page 9). The latter, according 
to all probability and all available experimental data, 
possess zero resistivity at absolute zero of temperature 

(t == — 273°C.; T = 0°), i.e., the conductivity ^ =qo, 

as indicated on Fig. 15, whereas conductors of the second 
class possess an infinitely high resistance at this tempera- 
ture and even at the terrestrial temperature {T — 291®), 
not so far from absolute zero, are spoken of as insulators 
in the full sense of the word. 

While the resistivity (r) of metals increases with tem- 
perature, that of conductors of the second class decreases 
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at an exceedingly rapid rate with ascending temperatures 
and obviously tends to a limiting value, near zero, for in- 
finitely high temperatures. It is probable that the typical 
dielectrics, the gases, behave in an analogous manner. 



While, thus, for metals the temperature coefficient 
(/c — i-e-, — is negative, electrolytes and all sub- 


stances included under the term conductors of the 
second class possess pronounced positive temperature 
coefficient. 

This is also the case with carbon. For carbon, in the 
modification in which it is deposited from hydrocarbon 
on glowing carbon fibers in the manufacture flashing '0 
of filaments for electrical incandescent lamps — a relatively 
dense form of carbon with metallic luster — the tempera- 
ture coefficient, at temperatures around d= 100° C. and 
around t = 0° C, has been found to be 


a 


dK 1 


K 


dT 


= + 323 X 10“«. 
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TABLE 2. RELATION OF ELECTRICAL RESISTIVITY (r) TO 
TEMPERATURE {t) FOR VARIOUS ELECTRODE 

MATERIALS, 
r = To (1 oi Hh htO- 


Material. 

Temperature, 

"C. 

a. 

6. 

Authority. 

Graphite, ap. gr.==2.3 

25 to 193 

25 to 250 

26 to 302 
—77 to + 10 

25 to 230 
75 to 200 

26 to 335 
14 to 100 
31 to 832 
25 to 152 

0 to 100 

—0.00088 

—0.00082 

—0.00074 

—0.00120 

—0.000314 

—0.000301 

—0.000425 

—0.000240 

—0.000415 

—0.000350 

—0.000588 


Borgmann. 

Borgmann. 

Muraoka. 

Strointz. 

Siemens. 

Siemens. 

Muraoka. 

Muraoka. 

Muraoka. 

Borgmann. 

BackstrSm. 

Graphite * 


Graphite, Siberian 


Graphite, compreaaed powder 


Arc-lamp carbon “ a ” 


Arc-lamp carbon “ b " 


Arc-lamp carbon “ c ” 

i95xi6-e 

Arc-lamp carbon “ d ” 

Arc-lamp carbon “ e ” 

129X10-0 

Anthracite, sp. Kr. = 1.654 

Hematite (93.6 reaOa+S.S Fe0+3.6.Ti02) 



The values for these temperature coefhcients, however, 
will always be far below those for the electrolytes proper 
(aqueous solutions). In the latter the temperature coef- 
ficients at room temperature are of the order cx — 0.02 to 
0.03; in other words, the conductivity will increase 2 to 
3 per cent per degree centigrade rise of temperature, — 
quite considerably, as will be seen. 

If, in accordance with the usual custom, the rate of in- 
crease in specific resistance (r) be expressed by the para- 
bolic equation 

~ === 1 -b ai + 

^0 

the value of the constants a and h for such varieties of 
carbon as are of interest to us will be found in Table 2 
above. In this table has been included also the corre- 
sponding values for the mineral (titaniferous) hematite, 
which is of interest in connection with the magnetite 
lamp. In the latter is used, to form the arc, instead of 
carbon, titaniferous oxide of iron the electrical resistivity 
of which, like that of all typical conductors of the second 
class, decreases with increase of temperature (a is nega- 
tive) . 
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With respect to the absolute value, the conductivity of 
carbon depends on the method of manufacture, fineness 
of grain, density, etc.; in short, on the ‘^history of the 
product. Arc-lamp carbons of the usual kind and process 
of manufacture have a resistance of 65 ohms per meter of 
1 sq. mm. cross-sectional area. 

Table 3, below, gives an idea of the specific conductivity 
(/c) of various forms of carbon and raw materials for the 
manufacture of carbon electrodes. 


TABLE 3. ELECTRICAL CONDUCTIVITY (k) OF DIFFERENT 

FORMS OF CARBON. 


Material. 

1 

Tem- 

perature 

°C. 

Conductivity 
(ohms per cm.®). 

Authority 

Diamond 

15 

(0.211 Xl0“i^ ) 

< to > 

Artom. 

Amorphous carbon 

12 

(0.309 Xl0“i^ ) 
0.25 

Streintz. 

Graphite 

0 

0.0705X10^ 

Streintz. 

Graphite from Siberia 

0 

6.0871 XW 

Muraoka. 

Graphite from Ceylon 

0 

(0.08 XlO-^} 

< to ^ 

Piesch. 

Graphite from Greenland 

15 

(0.39 X 10^ ) 
0.247 XlO^ 

Artom. 

Graphite from Cumberland 

15 

0.054 XlO^ 

Artom. 

Graphite from Siberia 

15 

0.082 XIO^ 

Artom. 

Gas-retort coke. 

By Duboscq 

0 

0.0145X10^ 

Siemens. 

By Gaudoin 

0 

0 . 0204 X 10^ 

Muraoka. 

Arc-lamp carbons 

0 

0 . 0248 X 10"^ 

Muraoka. 

By Duboscq 

0 

0 . 0305 X 10-* 

Beetz. 

By Carr^ 

15 

0 . 0142 X 10^ 

Lucas. 

Incandescent-lamp filaments . . . | 

-182 
-100 
+ 18.9 

0.0235 X 104 
0.0241X104 
0.0252X104 

1 Dewar 
> and 
) Fleming 


The reciprocal value r = - is the specific resistance in 

K 

ohms per centimeter cube.* 

* The resistance of a wire of 1 sq. mm. cross-sectional area and 1 

■ . , . 10,000 

meter in length is — • 
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§11. Heat Condactivit7. 


The stability and luminous efficiency of an arc is in- 
fluenced by the heat conductivity of the electrode 
material, the more so as the greater portion of the energy 
developed in the arc is carried off by conduction through 
the electrodes (Graiiqvist, see page 6). 

If X is the thermal conductivity* and k the electrical 

conductivity t of a substance no = — , the ratio of these 

Ko 

at a temperature t = 0°, and rii^o the ratio at 100° C., 
then, according to Lorenz, the following general relation 
is true for metals 


niQo _ Xioo -i- /CiQO 
Hq Ao kq 


= constant = 1.367; 


that is, - is a function of the temperature. 

K 

Among metallic substances used for electrodes, mer- 
cury has found application in the mercury vapor lamp. 
The heat conductivity of mercury, between 0 degrees 
and 300° C., is 

X= 0.0148 (1 — 0.00045 0 in cm., g., sec., ° C., 

showing that the thermal, as well as the electrical con- 
ductivity, decreases with increase of temperature. 

The thermal conductivity of homogeneous carbon (re- 
tort carbon) is not of much smaller value, 

A - 0.0103 (1 -1-0.000012 f) in cm., g., sec., ° C. 

Its temperature coefficient for both thermal and elec- 
trical conduction, thus, is positive. 

The heat conductivity of non-metallic homogeneous 


* X is the heat, in gram-calories, which will flow per second through 
each square centimeter cross-section of a plate, 1 cm. thick, when the two 
sides of the plate differ in temperature by 1° C. 

t Electrical conductivity is here referred to mercury = 1 . 
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glasses of metallic oxides is of the order X =0.001 — 0.002^,^ 
thus considerably lower than that of carbon. 

For insulating substances the thermal temperature 
coefficient is very small and apparently negative. 

According to Winkelmann t the heat conductivity 

which always gives an approximate idea of the electrical 
conductivity — of solid solutions composed of a mixture 
of metalhc oxides can be derived from heat conductivities 
of the individual oxides, viz: If 

Vu Vi, Vz are the percentages of the substances 1, 2, 3, . . • 
and Pi + P 2 -h p3 + • - • = 100, 

Xi, X 2 , X 3 .. . . the heat conductivities and 
Ti, T 2 , T 3 . • - the specific gravities of the indi- 
vidual substances, 

then, the specific volume of each component substance 
within the solid solution, assuming the latter to be homo- 
geneous like a glass mixture, will be 


^100 ^ 

11 , e;, = 12 

2i_j_22_j_^_j_ . .. 

Ti T2 73 7l 72 73 


or, in generahzed form, 

2- 



The heat conductivity of the resulting solid solution, 
thus, wiU be 

100 


X = 


Vl 4--^ 

Xi X2 ^ X3 


x„ 


T For 5 AI 2 O 3 + 71 SiOa + 10 Na 20 + 14 BaO. 
For 79 PbO + 21 SiOa 
For feldspar 
For quartz 

t Wied. Ann., 1 , 160 (1899). 


X = 0.00227. 
X = 0.00108. 
X = 0.0057. 

X = 0,0024. 
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Winkelmaiiii gives the following values for heat con- 
ductivities (X) and densities (t) of metallic oxides. (See 
Table 4). 

Experience tends to prove that in general the electrical 
conductivity k of non-metallic mixtures increases simul- 
taneously with X. 


TABLE 4. HEAT CONDUCTIVITY (X) AND DENSITY (t) OP 

MEl^ALEIC OXIDES. 


Material , 

1 

Specific! i 
fsravity 
y. 

1 

Hoat, 

condxictivit.y 

X. 

1 

100 x' 

pbO 

9 . f) 

f)25XlO-« 

16.0 

BaO 

7.0 

769 XlO-® 

13.0 

ZnO 

5.9 

667 XlO-® 

15.0 

AlaO-j 

4.1 

4000X10-*" 

2.5 

M^b 

3.S 

2000 X 

5.0 

CaO 

3.3 

1667 X 10-« 

6.0 

KoO ‘ 

2.S 

753 X K)-« 

13.3 

NaoO 

2.6 

952 X 10“« 

10.5 

P.,(56 

2.55 

1493X 10“« 

6.7 

SfOo 

2.30 

2943 X 10-« 

3.4 

BaOli 

1 . 98 

1517 XlO-" 

6.6 




Thermal coruluctrivity (X), raddating power and refractioji 
index (n) of carbon and solid conductors of the second 
class. 


The emissive as well as the reflecting power (R) of a 
substance is closely related to its refractive index (ji) . 

If R is the reflecting power of a substance, the latter 
will absorb of the incident light of the same wave lengths 
the amount 

A -R. 

According to Kirchhoff’s law the emissive power for 
light rays of a given wave length is proportional to the 
absorptive power, A, for rays of the same wave lengths, 
both referred to the same temperature conditions. 
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Approximately, a substance with the refractive index 
n will reflect of the incident radiation J the amount 


R 



/ n — 1\ ^ 

W H- 1/ 


The refractive index n is dependent on pi’essure, tem- 
perature and state of aggregation. Thus it will vary with 
the density, y. The specific refractive power, approxi- 
mately expressed by 

1 — 1 
o’ 

y 71^ 4 “ 2 

on the contrary, is a constant value. 

Moreover, it is an additive property ; i.e., in the case of 
mixtures, etc., the individual refractive powers of the in- 
gredients may be added together according to their re- 
spective proportions in the mixture. 

Practically nothing is known, even experimentally, of 
the true emissive power of substances. And yet it is in 
just this direction that the arc-lamp and illuminating en- 
gineers will have to seek guidance for the progress towards 
perfection of illuminants (flame carbon arcs, electrolyte- 
arcs, magnetite arcs, etc.), by the selection of efficient 
electrode materials. This can be done at present only 
by guesswork combined with scientific intuition based on 
experiences in fields which sometimes may seem to lie 
quite remote from the problem at hand. 

Such data as are available relating to reflective, ab- 
sorptive and emissive power of materials at low temper- 
atures obviously can be of no use for judging the optical 
characteristics at high temperatures of the same sub- 
stances, whether they be in the form of solid incandescent 

electrode surfaces or vaporized as the gases in the arc 
flame. 

Thus, the known values are not quantitatively trans- 
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ferable upon high temperatures. However, they are al- 
ways a guide for the progressive and thinking engineer 
for a qualitative interpretation of general characteristics 
and for an intuitive insight into the mechanism of phe- 
nomena which have a bearing on electric-light engineer- 
ing; as such they may be used by him, reservedly, as a 
basis for his experiments. 

TABLE 5. REFRACTIVE INDICES OF VARIOTJS 

SUBSTANCES. 


Substance. 


Silver 

Diamond _■ 

Carbon, cathode deposit . 

Carbon, incandescent lamp fila- 
ments ; 

Calcium fluoride, CaFa 

Limestone, CaCOs 

Quartz, SiOa*. 

Zircon, ZrOaH-SiOa 

Wolframite, CaW 04 

Rutile, Ti02 . - 

Spinel, MgAlaO^- 

Carborundum, SiC. 

Iron oxide, cryst., Fe-iOa 

Magnesium fluoride, MgFa 


Refractive 

index 

n. 



0.27 

0.33 

0.66 

2.42 

0.17 

0.83 

1.645 

0.06 

0.94 

1.602 

0.05 

0.95 

1.44 

0.032 

0.968 

1.66 

i 0.06 

1 0.96 

1.54 

0.05 

0.95 

1.93 

0.10 

0.90 

1.92 

0.10 

0.90 

2.5-2.759 

0.20 

0.80 

1.72 

0.07 

0.93 

2.78 

0.22 

0.78 

2. 9-3. 2 

0.25 

0.75 

1.384 

0.026 

0.974 


Table 5 above contains in the last column some values 
of E' for visible wave lengths, calculated from the ex- 
pression 




.n - 1 - 1 / 

At high temperatures, in all probabyity, considerable 
deviations from these values can occur. It is evident, at 
any rate, that the value of E' is always high for sub- 
stances (such as calcium fluoride for example), which in 
practice have shown themselves as possessing pronounced 
favorable light radiation characteristics. 
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It does not seem very likely that black substances, i.e., 
substances that look dark to the eye, such as carbon, 
magnetite, carborundum, etc., should possess an especially 
favorable emissivity within the visible spectrum when used 
as luminous solids (electrode surfaces). 

Nevertheless, with such substances a high degree of 
luminous efficiency can be attained sometimes — as, for 
instance, in the magnetite lamp — without taking into 
account the temperature radiation of the solid substance. 
However, in these cases the efficiency is due to selective 
radiation as line and band spectra of the gases in the arc 
flame (for example, calcium and iron spectra) . 

While metals, of which silver is a typical representative, 
are noted for high metallic reflective power and good con- 
ductivity (fc) , carbon and conductors of the second class, 
such as calcium fluoride, are characterized by a relatively 
high absorptive and emissive power. 

Among conductors of the second class, magnesium 
fluoride should prove a good substitute for rutile either 
in electrodes for magnetite lamps or in the form of miner- 
alized carbons for flame arc lamps. 

Magnesia, furthermore, is one of the metallic oxides that 
cannot be reduced by carbon. Like thoria, it is one of the 
most refractory substances known. Used as an incandes- 
cent electrode surface, it will withstand extraordinary high 
energy densities and temperatures, and the latter is of para- 
mount importance for economic temperature radiation, i.e., 
the radiation of a solid. 

Obviously, a great many other physical properties re- 
quire consideration in the selection of substances for use 
as electrodes. 

In general, both requirements — a favorable tempera- 
ture radiation and suitable selective line and band spectrum 
of the gases given off in the arc flame — will be simulta- 
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neously best filled, the higher the boiling point and the 
dissociation temperature of the substance. In lamps of the 
mercury vacuum type, however, the temperature radiation 
of the electrodes is entirely left out of account, and the 
selective spectral emissivity of the incandescent gases is ex- 
clusively depended on as the source of light. 


§ 12. Heat Capacity and Radiation. 

In forming an opinion of substances intended for the 
emission of light and, thus, necessarily operated at a high 
temperature — whether as arc electrodes or as incandescent 
glowers — their heat capacity, or specific heat (c), deserves 
especial attention. 

The true specific heat at constant pressure is defined as 
the amount of energy dQ (quantity of heat in gram- 
calories) necessary to raise the temperature of a body 
with the mass G — exclusive of any other work done * — 
by the small increment dT, 

Thus 


c — 


1 

G ^ dT 


and consequently 

dQ XG XdT. 

The close relation between the specific heat of a 
luminous layer and the radiation thereof is evident since 
the efficiency of a luminous body increases rapidly with 
its temperature. 

Roughly, it may be said that the economy of a source 


* The work of expansion in overcoming the atmospheric pressure P 
on the sides of the heated solid as its volume is increased is very small 
and can be neglected. With gases the case is different. Considerable 
energy is required to overcome outer pressure P to permit the strong 
expansion of gases due to heating. A strict thermodynamic analysis of 
what takes place in the arc is at present lacking, although this problem, 
from several points of view, would seem to be a most promising one. 
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of light will be greater, the lower the specific heat c and 
the smaller the mass G = s yi V (s = specific gravity, 
V = volume) of the luminous layer, and the greater the 
radiating surface per unit of mass. These conditions are 
very favorably filled in Welsbach gas mantles, for example. 

Our knowledge of the specific heat of gases is very im- 
perfect at the present time. Yet data on this subject play 
a r61e — even though one diflScult to grasp at first — in the 
gases of the arc. 

According to Le Chatelier * the mean specific heat, 
referred to constant pressure and absolute temperature 
T is, per molecule of 

Any permanent gas == 6.5 + 0.0006 T; 

Carbon dioxide = 6.5 H- 0.0037 Y; 

Water vapor = 6.5 + 0.0029 T, 

Our knowledge in regard to the thermal capacity of 
solids is more extensive, however, and finds application 
also in connection with electric arcs, for the behavior of 
which the properties of the hot electrodes is not without 
importance. 

According to Neumann-Kopp’s law the specific heat of 
solid bodies is a distinctly additive property, that is, the 
molecular heat of a solid compound is equal to the sum 
of the atomic heats of the elements of which it consists; 
in other words, it is calculable. 

By atomic heat of an element is meant the product of 
its specific heat and its atomic weight (A). Similarly, the 
molecular heat is the product of the specific heat of a 
compoxmd and its molecular weight {M ) . 

Consequently, in chemical compounds (of molecular 
weight M), of which a number play an important part as 
the active electrode material for electric arcs of the 

* Compt. rend., 104 , p 1780 (1887). 
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second class and for fianae carbon arcs, as well as being, 
in a general way, of interest also for incandescent lamps. 

Me — CiA-x “h C2-d.2 -f" CzAuz 

in which CiAi, etc., are the products of thermal capacity 
(c) and atomic weight (A) of the individual elements en- 
tering into the compound with the molecular weight M 
and specific heat c. 

For a unit of volume (V = =1) the latent con- 

sumption of energy required to raise the temperature of 
a solid chemical compound (or a solution) having a specific 
weight s, thus will be 


— cQ — (oiAi -1-C2^2 +C3A3 +• . . . ) 


g. cal. 
cm.^ °C. ^ 


or, expressed in electrical measures (watt-seconds, z), 


— 0.239 X '^(Ci^l-i-C2.i^l2+C3A3-j- 


) 


watt-seconds 
cm.® and °C. 


From this it is evident that, with other things equal, a 
substance will, a priori, be the better radiator the greater 
its value for 

dT 

dQ s CiAx -h C2^2 -f- • • • cs ’ 

or, in other words, the greater its molecular weight and 
the smaller its specific heat (c) and specific weight. The 
atomic heat (cA) for most elements has a value in the 
neighborhood of 6.3. 

A few elements are abnormal in this respect, as will be 
seen from Table 6. 

It is noteworthy and of importance that the specific 
heat can be calculated for solids (metallic oxides, fluor- 
ides, silicides) from the atomic heats also when one of 
the component elements is a gas as, for instance, oxygen 
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or fluorine with the same degree of approximation as thais 
of the original Neumann-Kopp’s law. 


TABLE 6. ATOMIC WEIGHTS AND ABNORMAL ATOMIC 

HEATS. 


Element. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 

weight 

(0-16) 

A. 

Atomic 

heat 

Ac. 

Carbon 

C 

12.0 

l.S 

Hydrogen 

H 

1.008 

2.3 

Boron 

B 

11.0 

2.7 

Beryllium 

Be 

9.1 

3.7 

Silicon 

Si 

28.4 

3, 8-4.8 

Oxygen 

O 

16.0 

4.0 

Germanium 

Ge 

72.5 

5.5 

Fluorine 

F 

19.0 

6.3 


The increment in kinetic and potential energy of an 
atom which corresponds to a temperature rise dT thus is 
as great for an atom of a gaseous element as for the same 
kind of atom as a solid in a chemical compound. Further- 
more, this increment of energy is approximately the same 
value for all elements. (Dulong and Petit.) 

It can be only briefly pointed out here that this im- 
portant conformity to law obviously bears a close rela- 
tion to the radiation phenomena (Stefan-Boltzmann's 
law) and makes it probable that there is a fundamental 
law governing both. 

In regard to specific heat, also, carbon occupies an ex- 
ceptional place. The numerical value of its specific heat 
is relatively high and increases with temperature as 
shown by curve on Fig. 16. 

The theoretical atomic heat of carbon, in accordance 
with Dulong-PetiFs law, requires a value c = 0.525 as 
its specific heat. However, carbon approaches asymptoti- 
cally this value, only at a high temperature. 
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It should be noted, also — in agreement with what has 


been brought out above — that a high value for 


M . 

IS 

cs 



Temperoture 
Fig. 16. 


possessed by just such metallic oxides (the rare earths), as 
are used, for their pronounced radiating power, in Welsbach 
mantles, Nernst glowers and electrolyte-arcs generally. 
Referring to Table 7, it will be seen that thorium oxide 
(used in Welsbach mantles) is the highest in this respect. 

TABLE 7. 


M 

Substance. es 

(approx.) 


Thorium oxide, ThaOg. . . . 950 

Hi smuth-tri oxide, Bi^Os. . 935 

Erbium oxide, EraOs 677 

Lanthanum oxide, LaaOg. . 672 

Ytterbium oxide, Yb 203 . - 665 

Cerium oxide, Ce 203 592 

Didymium oxide, L)i 203 • . 590 

Yttrium oxide, Y 3 O 3 440 

Tin oxide, SnO 211 

Magnesium oxide, MgO.. . (83) 


Remarks. 


When pure, very refractory. Sub- 
limes. 

Very fusible (fluxing material). 
Gives a greenish tint to the light. 


Used for Welsbach mantles (about 
1 per cent). 


Fluxing material. 
Very refractory. 
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§ 13. Carbon Electrodes and Their Manufacture. 

In lieu of the bulky and fast consuming charcoal 
electrodes used by Davy, Foucault employed (1843—1844) 
rods cut out of gas-retort carbon, which material, due 
to greater density, showed a slower rate of consump- 
tion. 

Later it became general practice to make the electrodes 
artificially by compressing powdered carbon, as pure as 
possible, taking care to avoid contamination by foreign 
substances. This method of manufacture was adhered 
to up to the end of the last century. 

As raw materials for artificial carbons, gas-retort car- 
bon, petroleum coke and soot are principally used now- 
adays. As a binder, tar is employed exclusively. The 
tar, before it can be used, must be de-watered and freed 
from its volatile contents, after which preparation it 
should have a specific gravity of 1.2 at 20° C. The 
binders previously used, such as molasses, sugar, glue 
and viscous mineral oil, are never used in modern 
practice. 

The raw material is first coarsely broken up in stone 
crushers and thereafter finely powdered in ball mills. 
By means of rotary sieves it is then sifted to the proper 
degree of fineness, after which it is run through a mag- 
netic separator to remove any particles of iron by which it 
may be contaminated, partly due to wear of the machines 
in which it has been previously treated. 

In kneading machines, of a type similar to the wet 
mixers manufactured by Messrs. Werner <fe Pfleiderer, the 
raw material is then incorporated with the binder. To 
make this material into a plastic mass roller mills or 
calender presses with hollow, heated cylinders are usually 
employed. 
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After the kneading process the mass must be per- 
fectly homogeneous and free from entrained foreign par- 
ticles. When cold, the material must be so dry that it 
can be easily broken up. Up to the most recent time 
especial stress has been laid on getting the prepared 
material to contain only the purest form of carbon, and 
accordingly great pains were taken to avoid any con- 
siderable contamination by metallic compounds. 

In material for the manufacture of solid carbons it has 
been the custom to add 0.2 to 0.5 per cent of boric acid. 
This admixture has been defended as prolonging the life of 
the carbons and making the light white. 

After kneading, the plastic mass is squirted, by means 
of an hydraulic press, through nozzles into rods (for solid 
carbons) or tubes (for cored carbons) and cut ojff into suit- 
able lengths. 

About 100 such rods are tied together into a bundle 
which is placed, vertically, in a retort and heated to a 
high temperature (Seger cone No. 12) for from 24 to 48 
hours. 

This intense burning process is essential, since by this 
treatment, only, the raw carbons become dense and lose 
their otherwise great electrical resistivity. Properly pre- 
pared carbons have a metallic ring, great hardness and 
strength and should be of a steel gray color. Poorly cal- 
cined carbons introduce an appreciable resistance in the 
lamp and become more or less heated throughout their 
whole length, thus dissipating a lot of energy in the form 
of joulean heat and endangering the lamp parts. 

As a general average, one can assume for pure carbon 
electrodes ^ specific gravity of 1.472 and a resistance of 
65 ohms per meter length of one square millimeter cross- 
section. (See Table 8.) 
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TABLE 8. DENSITY AND SPECIFIC RESISTANCE OF 
THE MORE COMMON BRANDS OF CARBON 

ELECTRODES. 


Name of brand. 

Grams per 
cubic 

centimeter. 

Percentage of 
ashes in the 
coreleaa 
carbons. 

. .. ... 

Specific resist- 
ance in ohms 
per meter and 
square milli- 
meter. 

Siemens “ A ” (Soot carbon) . . . 

1.46 

0.21-0.47 

70 

Siemens T ” (Petroleum coke) 

1.46 


65 

Conradty 

1.47 

6.2i-0.64 

68 

Fuchs (Soot carbon) 

1.49 



Le Carbone (Soot carbon) 

1.48 


58 

Hardtmuth “ F ” 

! 


75 

Schiff <&:Co., 

.... 


62 


§ 14. Rate of Consumption and Dimensioning of Carbon 

Electrodes. 

1. Oxidation and Consumption. — Owing to the great 
affinity of carbon for oxygen the highly heated electrode 
ends which form the current bases, as well as portions 
adjacent thereto, will be not only volatilized and dis- 
sipated in a finely divided state but, if the supply of oxygen 
is sufficient, the incandescent carbon particles will be 
burnt to monoxide and dioxide. 

Table 9 gives, according to Zollner, the rate of con- 
sumption with free access of air, of arc-lamp carbons in 
common use, made by different manufacturers. 

The combined consumption of both electrodes amounts 
to about 0.95 gram of carbon per ampere and hour. 
For an accurate heat balance of the arc the heat of com- 
bustion of the carbons should be taken into considera- 
tion. This heat of combustion for artificial arc-lamp 
carbons is 7706 calories per gram (Sproessner) . Thus the 
heat developed by oxidation of the electrodes figures out 
to be 0.95 X 7706 gram-calories per hour and ampere. 
This corresponds to 8.5 watts in electrical energy. 
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TABLE 9. RATE OF CONSUMPTION" OF CARBON 

ELECTRODES. 


Make. 

Arc voltage. 

Diameter, 

millimeters. 

Consumption 
per hour, 
centimeters. 

Amperes. 

Consumption per 
hour, cubic cen- 
timeters. 

Total 

consump- 

tion 

per 

hour 

and 

ampere. 

Solid, 

Cored, 

_j_ 

Solid, 

Cored, 

■+• 

Solid, 

C<^ed, 

Total. ; 

cm.® 

gma 

Siemens “ A 
Siemens ‘ ‘ T ” . . . . 

Conrad ty 

Hardtmuth “ E ” 

Continuous cur- 
rent, 55 volts. 

11 

11 

11 

11.6 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1.58 

1.30 

1.22 

1.66 

1.33 

1.25 

1.21 

1.28 

8.6 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

1.50 

1.24 

1.16 

1.58 

3.38 

3.18 

3.08 

3.26 

4.88 

4.42 

4.17 

4.84 

I 

— 

Average: 0.54 

.795 

Fuchs, Nourem- 
berg 

Alternating current, 

30 volts. 

Cored 

carbons. 



1 

Upper. 

Ijowor. 




12 

12 

12 

5.6 

8.0 

5.0 

3.7 

4.6 

5.0 

16 

16 

16 

6.33 

9.04 

6.32 

4.19 

5.09 

6.65 

10.62 

14 . 13 
11.97 

0.660 

0.884 

0.747 

— 

Schmelzer, Nou- 
r© tn berg 

Joos, Stuttgart. . . . 

Average: 0.764 

1.12 


Assuming an arc voltage of 35 volts, the heat delivered 
by combustion, of the carbons will amount, in round 
figures, to 25 per cent of the total energy developed. 

The continual consumption of the material of which 
the electrodes consist, which, in the case of oxidizable 
substances — like carbon — and with free access of air, 
obviously is quite appreciable, makes it necessary to pro- 
vide manual or automatic means for feeding the elec- 
trodes together in order to maintain the arc distance 
( 6162 , Fig. 1 ) constant. Otherwise the resistance of the 
gas column which constitutes the arc — and with the 
resistance the voltage required to maintain the same — 
will soon increase to values which may exceed the avail- 
able voltage of the supply net. In other words, the arc 
would go out. 
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The regulating mechanism of a lamp, besides serving 
to prevent the arc from becoming extinguished, has also 
another function, namely to insure, automatically, the 
steadiness of the light, which ultimately depends on the 
conditions of voltage and current. 

The lamp mechanism, further, has to start the arc, 
automatically, when the current is turned on, as well as 
take care of any moderate fluctuations occurring in the 
supply voltage which would otherwise cause correspond- 
ing fluctuations in the light intensity of the arc.* 

2. N on-symmetrical Burning, Continuous-current Car- 
hons. — As will be seen by referring to Table 9, the rate 
of consumption of the anode is considerably greater than 
that of the cathode, a fact which obviously is a direct re- 
sult of the nature of the arc, but which, however, for a 
long time received no definite theoretical interpretation. 

This greater consumption of the anode may be ex- 
plained electrically by a greater voltage drop at the 
anode than at the cathode and consequently a greater 
energy density, temperature and luminous radiation. 

To maintain the arc in a central position it is custom- 
ary in alternating-current lamps to employ cored carbons 
for both electrodes. In continuous-current lamps only 
the anode is cored and is generally placed above the cath- 
ode. (See page 14.) The main object of the axial core 
is to supply a stream of good conductive vapors from the 
center of the electrode tip at which point the arc, thus, 
will tend to stay. For this purpose the core consists of 
a relatively soft mass of finely powdered carbon with an 
admixture of boric acid and, eventually, other mineral 
matter. 

The rate of consumption of the upper, positive carbon 

* S. J. Zeidler, “Die elektrischen Bogenlampen, dcren Prinzip, Kon- 
struktion und Anwendung.” There is an English translation of this work. 
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in continuous- current arc lamps is, on an average, fTom. 
2.24 to 2.5 times greater than that of the negativ'e cartoon. 
According to Heims the consumption is 

for the positive cored carbon 0.42 cm. » per hour and amp. 
for the negative solid carbon 0.17 cm. ^ per hour and amp. 

The total consumption of both electrodes is 

in continuous-current lamps 0.8 gram per hour and amp. 
in alternating-current lamps 1.12 gram per hour and amp. 

3. Symmetrical Burning. A-lternating-current Carbons. 

Izi alternating-current lamps the burning away of the 
carbons should, theoretically, be symmetrical, since in 
such lamps anode and cathode are changing places at 
each reversal of the current. In reality, however, the 
upper electrode will consume slightly faster than the 
lower, which fact can be attributed to the ascending 
hot-air current. 

Both electrodes for alternating-current lamps, there- 
fore, are of the same diameter (D) and cored carbons are 
always employed. 

4 . 1 Dimensions of the Carbons. — As a general rule, the 
light distribution and efficiency is better the smaller the 
diameter of the carbons, in other words, the greater 
the energy density at the electrode tips. 

The increase in ohmic resistance consequent upon de- 
crease in sizie of the carbons puts a practical limit in that 
direction, since as a result of the joulean heat developed 
the electrodes would become too hot, eventually red hot 
throughout their whole length, and would burn too 
pointed and attenuated. In consideration of this and to 
obtain adequate mechanical strength, it is general practice 
not to make carbons (cored) smaller than 

D (in millimeters) = 5.5 + 4.85/ (amperes). 
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The light efficiency of the pure carbon arc could be in- 
creased not a little if one would adopt the expedient of 
providing them with a sufficient metallic coating to act 
as the principal carrier of the current. In the case of 
carbons containing large percentages of conductors of 
the second class some such path for the current is im- 
perative.* Even in that case, however, there is a limit 
to the permissible current density, as it has been found 
that if the current density exceeds a certain value it will 
cause hissing of the arc. 


mm 



The dimensions of carbons for alternating- current 
lamps as used in general practice is shown graphically 
on Fig. 17. 

For the diameter (d) of the core the following relations, 
based on practical experience, are generally adopted: 

Alternating-current carbons d = 4.0 4- 0.093 X>. 

Continuous-current carbons d = 1.8 -h 0.11 i>. 

* German Patent No. 117214 (1899). 
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Continuous-current Carbons, — In order to obtain equal 
linear consumption of the faster-burning positive and the 
slower-burning negative, lower carbon, the former, which 
always is a cored carbon, is given a larger diameter, 
usually according to the relation 

D+ - 1.55 D_. 

The negative, solid carbon is chosen of such a size that 
the current density will not exceed 9 to 10 amperes per 
square centimeter in the full cross-sectional area of the 
electrode. 

Enclosed Arc Carbons, — In enclosed arc lamps the con- 
struction of the lamp mechanism and lamp casing is 
such that the access of oxygen to the electrodes is pur- 
posely restricted and their oxidation, consequently, re- 
tarded. This results in a longer life of the electrodes, 
which in many cases is considered a satisfactory com- 
pensation for the about 30 per cent lower light efficiency 
of the enclosed arc. 

Usually, solid carbons are used in enclosed arc lamps, 
since the centering effect of a core is not needed. (See 
page 17.) There are, however, examples of different 
practice, as, for instance, the Helios lamp, in which, to 
obtain more favorable light distribution, is used, for upper 
electrode, a cored carbon 15 mm. in diameter and, for lower, 
a solid carbon, 10 mxn. in diameter. The rate of consump- 
tion of the upper, positive carbon is, in this lamp, about 
twice that of the lower, negative carbon. The current 
density is from 2 to 4 amp. per sq. cm. The combined 
consumption of both electrodes is about 0.25 gram per 
hour and ampere* 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE THEORY OF ELECTRICAL DISCHARGES THROUGH GASES. 

§ 15. The Ionization of Gases. 

Accordin'g to the electronic theory electrical discharges 
through gases are effected by the motion of free ions 
which, at ordinary temperature and pressure, exist in 
gases only to a small extent and generally require the ex- 
penditure of a certain amount of energy — the energy of 
ionization — in order to be changed from the neutral 
form, in which they are nonconductors of electricity, to 
the free state, in which they are capable of neutralizing 
the charges of two condenser plates between which there 
exists a potential difference E Ei — E^, 

This neutralization can be either of a disruptive, ex- 
plosive nature, in which case we speak of it as a spark 
discharge; or it can be a continuous one. The latter 
kind includes gas discharges in the ordinary sense. 

If the electric current is of low order, i.e., if the trans- 
fer of energy is not considerable, one speaks of brush 
discharges, glow discharges, etc. This is a field which 
has been the subject of much investigation by experi- 
mental physicists, especially in connection with rarefied 
gases. In case of continuous discharges of larger current 
values we enter upon the field of ordinary arc and flame 
arc discharges which have become of the utmost impor- 
tance for electric-light engineering and high-temperature 
thermochemistry. 

However, in the last few years, the requirements of 
wireless telegraphy have directed the attention in an im 

52 
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creased degree to spark-gap phenomena, so that a brief 
account of these which, besides, are closely allied to 
those of the electric arc — must not be omitted. 

Between these two forms of discharge the difference is 
less one of principle than of the magnitude of current or, 
in other words, the amount of energy transferred per 
unit of time. 

The work of ionization spoken of above which is neces- 
sary to excite any form of electrical discharge is, in 
ordinary parlance, nothing else than the work that must 
be done in order to make conductive the normally non- 
conductive gases between the electrodes ex and 62 - 

This can be accomplished in several ways : 

1. By ultra-violet radiation, Boentgen rays and ra- 
dium rays, etc., which all possess the property of making 
a gas through which they pass more or less conductive. 
(Ionization.) 

2 . By the dynamic action of an electrostatic field of 
sufficiently high tension. 

3. a. By heating of the gases within the discharge 
space. 

b. By heating and simultaneous introduction into the 
discharge space of conductive gases which may, for ex- 
ample, be generated by flames, more especially by flames 
in which metallic salts are being vaporized. 

The first case comes into practical consideration more 
rarely. It should be mentioned, however, that this 
method of starting mercury vapor lamps has been pro- 
posed. 

The second form of action always takes place in the 
case of disruptive spark discharges. These will be con- 
sidered later as much as is necessary for a general under- 
standing of the phenomena which characterize the electric 
arc. 
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The third example, the initial starting of the arc by 
heating of the gases in the discharge path and, in special 
cases — for instance, arcs between conductors of the second 
class — the simultaneous preheating of the electrodes, is of 
paramount importance, practically and theoretically, for 
arc discharges. Without fulfilling these conditions the for- 
mation of an arc is not possible. 

The intelligent application and study of this form of arc 
ignition — by preheating — has, only within the last few 
years, somewhat cleared up the exceedingly complex phe- 
nomena occurring in the formation of electric arcs, as well 
as adding to our knowledge of the theory of the subject in 
general. 

§ i6. The Dynamics of Disruptive Discharges through Gases. 

The exceedingly complex phenomena and conditions 
of spark discharges have often been the subject of ex- 
perimental investigations without the latter being capable 
of giving an answer to, or clearing up, the questions with 
which we are here concerned. Lately Th. Schwedoff * 
has offered a theory which not only explains the mani- 
fold conditions of the disruptive discharge but permits 
their mathematical predetermination. 

The older views, briefly stated, assume that the ve- 
locity of free ions in an electrostatic field is constant and 
proportional to the field strength and that this velocity 
is the determining factor in the ionization. A direct 
action of the electrostatic forces on the neutral gaseous 
molecule was not acknowledged, or was declared unim- 
portant. 

The dynamic theory of Schwedoff corrects these views, 
maintaining that the ions, in' likeness with material 

* Th. Schwedoff, “Ballistische Theorie der Funkenentladung.” Ann. d. 
Phys., IV, 19 , p. 918 (1906). 
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bodies under the influence of an electrostatic field, experi- 
ence, first, an acceleration and, secondly, a frictional resist- 
ance depending on the density of the medium which they 
are to traverse. The derivation of Schwedoff’s theory 
results from a mechanical analogy. A free ion falls in 
an electric field like a leaden ball in the field of gravita- 
tional force, suffering at the sanae time the resistance of 
the medium. 

The splitting up of the neutral gas molecule into free 
ions, i.e., the beginning of conductivity of the medium, 
takes place only after, on the one hand, the field strength 
and, on the other hand, the kinetic ene'rgy, of ions already 
existing in the gas column have reached sufficient magni- 
tude to dissociate new gas molecules by their combined 
actions. When once a continuous path of dissociated gas 
molecules has been established, a turbulent breaking up 
of new molecules is set up and the spark discharge occurs. 

According to the electronic theory a gas molecule con- 
sists of two ions which carry the electrical charges + e and 

— € and are held together by a force of a certain magni- 
tude. For their separation, i.e., for the formation of free 
uncombined ions, a certain work of ionization Ai is neces- 
sary, which may depend on the nature of the gas and its 
thermodynamic state. 

If the neutral gas molecule is under the influence of a 
uniform electrostatic field of strength h the two com- 
ponents thereof, that is, the two gas ions with the 
charges 4- e and — e, will be pulled apart with a force 
he, which acts over the distance X — as yet undetermined 

— and which thus is capable of doing a work 

the work of the electrostatic field. 

The kinetic energy of a free ion — negative ion — of 
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mass m and velocity u (the work of ballistic impact) is 



mu^ 

2 


The total work of ionization Ai^ thus, is 

Ai = As + Akj 


or 

and therefore 


Ai = he\ -h 


mu^ 

2 ’ 


mu^ 

2 


=A. 


— /icX* 


If one imagines an electrostatic field of such a strength 
iJ that the work thereof, 

HeX = A i, 

is sufficient for the total work of ionization A*-, then 

Hex = +^, 

(JEL - h)€\ = 

An electron (free ion) is now moving in. an electro- 
static field, is accelerated by he and impeded by a frictional 
resistance due to the gaseous medium and amounting to * 

/ = fiU^dy 

in which 5 is the density of the gas, and fi the resistance, 
referred to velocity u =- 1 and density 5=1. From 
these assumptions Schwedoff deduces the equation for 
the motion of electrons, 

d'lM j o 


* This is Newton^s baUastic equation, for the resistance offered by 
relatively thin media to impacts of relatively high velocity. The employ- 
ment of this equation in Schwedolf^s theory is not free from objection, but 
does not, however, at first hand, lead to gross discrepancies. 
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in which t refers to the time. If x is the distance trav- 
ersed by the electron in the time t, then ^ = u is the 

at 

velocity thereof. 

Consequently 


dx = 


_ udu 
m r — — > 

}l€ —fxuH 


if 6 is the density of the gas referred to air (of normal 
atmospheric condition and temperature). 

If the question be limited to a uniform electrostatic 
field, i.e., to the consideration of approximately flat disk 
electrodes, between which the lines of flux pass parallel 
to each other and normal to the electrode surfaces, the 
kinetic energy increases with the fall (distance traveled) 
of the electrons. The maximum value will be attained 
by those which are able to traverse the whole thickness 
of the gas layer I (sparking distance) and which there- 
fore are the ones to effect the first neutralization of 
potential between the electrodes. 

Integrating the left side of the above equation between 
X == 0 and X ^ I, the integral of the right side will ex- 
press the maximum velocity. 

Since for x — 0 also -w = 0 we get 



m 

2p5 


nat. log 



The maximum kinetic energy possible for a given spark 
length I and electrostatic field h will then be 


mu^ _ 

2 "" 2p5 




Makmg the faetor ^ 


— c. 
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we get 


mu^ 




-ip 

> c 


2 5 

In this equation, 

c is a linear quantity, 
5 is a pure numeral. 

Referring to a foregoing equation, 

-7:— = (H - K)e\ 


we finally arrive at the ultimate equation 


V TT 



by which is determined the relation between spark length 
I and field strength h necessary for spark discharge. 

The theory presupposes a uniform electrostatic field, 
i.e., that the discharge takes place between plane con- 
denser plates, or between spheres of a diameter which is 
large relative to the spark gap L 

Experimental data make this dynamic theory of spark 
discharges seem very probable, especially since by the 
same we are able to explain the hitherto puzzling fact 
that relatively far greater field strength is necessary to 
break down shorter spark gaps than for longer ones, that 
is, to produce long sparks. 

Through the investigations of Earhart, Shaw, G. 
Liebig, Bailie and Freiberg the following values have 
been obtained for the constants in the above equations. 
Spark length is expressed in centimeters, discharge po- 
tential in electrostatic C.G.S. units. 


H = 6400 electrostatic units, 
X = 0.0022 cm., 

Cl = 0.0041 cm. 
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The constant Ci is numerically correct only for gases of 
normal density and temperature. A more general ex- 
pression for this constant, by Schwedoff, is 

c = a log -h j 

in which 

a = 0.0043 cm., 
b = 0.0008 cm. 

Thus for discharges in air of mean density (5 = 1), 

c = 0.0043 log (l +^^). 

Table 10 (on the next page) shows the close agree- 
ment between the values as determined experimentally 
and as arrived at by calculation. This agreement must 
be pronounced exceedingly good and the values given, 
therefore, may be used in practical cases with relatively 
satisfactory accuracy. 

As long as the discharge path I is great in comparison 

with c, the term e ° in the denominator will be negligible 
and the discharge potential may be expressed (since 

1 — 

A 

Since H and X are constants and c, also, is a constant 
for gases in similar condition, this equation will be rep- 
resented by a straight line. For large sparking distances 
7, the theoretical potential curve, thus, will be practically 
rectilinear, which is in perfect agreement with experi- 
ence. This circumstance has led to the erroneous general 
conclusion that the discharge potential is proportional to 
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the sparking distance, and it has cost considerable labor 
and time to establish experimentally the peculiar fact 
that, in the case of very small spark gaps (of the order of 



10 

1000 


mm. ), the potential curve shows a distinct 


knee as it approaches the origin. 


TABLE 10. RELATION OF SPARK GAP (Z) TO DISCHARGE 
POTENTIAL (V) FOR SPARK DISCHARGES IN A 
UNIFORM ELECTRIC FIELD. 


Spark gap 

in cm* 

Discharge potential (F) in electrostatic units. 

Remarks. 

Calculated . 

Experimentally determined by 

G. Liebig. 

Bailie. 

Earhart. 

Freiberg. 

0.0025 

1.92 


1.90 

1.74 



0.0050 

2.39 


2.51 

2.28 


xtk 

0.0075 

2.79 


2.81 

2.90 


•4^ 

0.0100 

3.17 

3.26 

3.16 

3.37 


o 

i> . 

0.0200 

4.65 

4.65 

4.51 



MS 

0.0300 


6.10 

6.22 



, , CO 

0.0400 

7.51 

8.16 

7.32 



03 ^ 

0.0500 

8.89 

9.61 

8.71 



CP 

0.0600 


10.82 

9.84 



o ^ 

0.0700 

11.52 

11.95 

11.20 




0.0800 

12.77 

12.82 

12.38 



CP 

0.0900 

14.05 

13.79 

13.44 



03 

0.1000 

15.28 


14.70 


14.48 

^ TO 

M > 

0.2000 

26.84 

26.30 

25.54 


25.13 


0.3000 1 

37.57 

37.27 

35.35 

.... 

35.57 


0.4000 

47.82 

47.82 

44.74 


45.55 


0.5000 

57.75 

57.95 

54.42 

.... 1 

54.31 


0.6000 

67.43 

67.77 

63.82 


63.53 

Cl 4^ 

0.7000 


77.99 

73.78 


1 

TO ^ 

zq a 

0.8000 

86.22 

87.77 

84.86 

.... 1 

81.55 

o 

0.9000 

95.39 

97.12 

94.72 



O 

1.0000 

104.4 

105.58 

105.50 


96.00 


1.1440 

117.3 

117.4 



.... 




This peculiar shape of the potential curve, neverthe” 
less, is in strict accordance with the theory, as is shown 
by Fig. 18, in which the theoretical curve has been 
plotted together with the observed values (by Earhart) . 
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Thus, the potential curve must not — as has hitherto 
generally been done — be represented by a straight line 
which for Z = 0 cuts the ordinate axis at .E7 = 300 volts 
(approx.)* This assumption of a minimum potential 
E == 300 volts (approx.), as well as a number of com- 
plicated hypotheses invented for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the flexure of the curve towards zero (such as 
condensation of gases on the surface of bodies, etc.), thus 
have become obsolete. Furthermore, the assumption of 
a minimum potential of 300 volts is hardly borne out 
by the observed phenomena of the electric arc. 

900 

ftOO 
700 

600 
500 

■ a> 

400 
300 
200 
100 
0 

1000 

Fig. 18. 

Discharge Potential in an Alternating Electrostatic Field. 
— The above observations are true only for a unidirec- 
tional electrostatic field. 

In the case of alternating fields, especially those of 
high frequency, it has been found that the difference of 
potential at which spark discharge will just take place 
must always be not only greater, but considerably 
greater, than for static discharges.* 

* J. Algermissen, Ann. d. Phys., 5 , pp. 1016 (1906). 



CHAPTER V. 

SPARK DISCHARGES. EMPIRICAL RESULTS. 

§ 17. Spark Discharges between Electrodes of Various 

Shapes. 

In the case of spark discharges between spherical 
electrodes, and in a still higher degree between needle 
points, considerable irregularities of behavior take place, 
which in the main are attributable to the fact that the 
electric field created is not, even approximately, uniform. 
Increase of sparking distance, variation of size and shape 
of the electrodes, as well as a number of other factors, 
also influence the distribution and paths of the electro- 
static lines of force. 

On account of the .above-mentioned, rather uncertain, 
physical conditions, a general law of spark-gap potentials 
— such as governs the discharge potentials between flat 
plates — can hardly be formulated. 

As one example of the complexity of the phenomena 
may be mentioned that while with a given im~tia.1 or 
limiting potential a luminous or silent discharge will take 
place — glow discharge, brush discharge, etc. — the sud- 
den change of this into an explosive spark discharge ap- 
pears to be determmed by various arbitrary factors (the 
electrode material, for instance). 

In the last analysis this uncertainty can be summed 
up as follows: 

It is consistent with the nature and the name of the 
disruptive spark discharge that the condenser elements, 
the electrodes, should lose their charges, and thus their 
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potentials, abruptly and rapidly; in other words, 
^ become unstable. 


dE 

dt 


and 


Already by this circumstance, it is evident that the 
measurement of discharge potentials offers exceedingly 
great difficulties. But besides, and directly connected 
with the above, a state of equilibrium is reached only 
after repeated changes of sign of the differential coefficient; 
or, expressed in plain language, spark discharges are always 
oscillatory in character. Furthermore, oscillations of this 
nature are conditioned by the capacity and the self-induc- 
tion of the circuit. Being based on empirical formulas, the 
predetermination of the conditions necessary for disruptive 
discharges — such as are required for wireless telegraphy for 
example — can, therefore, at best, be only approximate. 


§ 1 8. Symmetrical Arrangement of the Electrodes. 

1. Spherical Electrodes. — If the discharge takes place 
between electrodes, symmetrical as to arrangement and 
size, and if, further, the distribution of potential with 
respect to the electrodes also is symmetrical, then the first 
transfer of energy will be in the form of brush discharge 
— which may change, abruptly, into a spark discharge due 
to a number of causes — at a starting potential (-£/i) for 
which M. Toepler gives the empirical equation 

El = 600^^96 + j + 5.8 d ‘ ‘ ' 

In this I is the shortest distance between, and d the 
diameter of, the spherical electrodes, both in centimeters. 

Toepler^s formula does not hold true when ^ < 1. As 
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long as ^ is relatively small (more than 1 but less than 

6) the spark potential will be the same as the starting 
potential Ex. When a silent discharge (brush discharge) 
takes place between electrodes only a short distance apart, 
it is likely soon to change into a spark discharge. But 
the chances for such a change diminish rapidly as the 

191 

I 

electrode distance increases to ^ > 6 to 25, the arrange- 


ment of the electrodes being symmetrical. 

In Table 11 are given values for spark potentials as 
determined by Freiberg, Heydweiller and Algermissen. 
These determinations agree fairly well as regards the 
order of magnitude. Some of the individual values are 
not inconsiderably at variance, as is generally the case 
in tests of this kind. Such discrepancies may be at- 
tributed to dissimilarity in the test arrangements as well 
as to differences in the temperature and the atmospheric 
pressure prevailing during the tests — all of which vari- 
ables can have considerable influence on the results. 

2. Discharges between Points. — When two pointed elec- 
trodes of diameter d are a considerable distance I apart. 


I 

making the value — large, it is very probable that the 


spark paths (Fig. 19) coincide 
with the shortest lines of force, 
but, at any rate, are not affected 
by the electrostatic pull in the 
same degree as are the spark 
paths between spherical elec- 
trodes. This pull acts trans- 
versely to the straight connecting lines into which the 
electrostatic lines of force contract themselves. 

It is reasonable to expect physically more clear-cut re- 
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lations for this form of discharge, and experimental 
results bears this out. 


TABLE 11. STATIC SPAUK POTENTIAL FOR LARGER 

SPARK GAPS. 

Discharges between spherical electrodes of radius r. 


Radius of spheres. 

Discharge potential in volts XlO-^* for spark 
gaps of 1 centimeters. 

1 _ 

Authority. 

o 

II 

1 = 1.5 

1=2.0 

1=2.4 



2.58 

2.95 

3.54 

3.72 

Freiberg. 

r =0.5 cm. • . • s 

2.70 

3.17 

3.42 

3.57 

Heydweiller, 

1 

2.70 

3.25 

3.60 

3.80 

Algermissen. 

Average . . . 

2.66 

3.12 

1 

3.52 

3.70 



3.27 




Freiberg. 

r = 1.0 cm. . . . ] 

3.57 

4.02 

4.55 

4.85 

Heydweiller. 

( 

3.55 

1 

4.05 

4.85 

5.30 

Algermissen. 

Average . . . 

3.46 i 

4.035 

4.70 

5.07 


Radius of spheres. 

Z=1.2 

1=2.0 

9 

1=3.0 

1=4.5 

Authority. 

r = 2.5 cm. • - • | 

3.8 

5.77 

7.30 

8.6 

Voigt. 

3.8 

5.80 

8.05 

10.1 

Algermissen. 

Average. . . 

3.8 

5.785 

7.07 

9.35 



The discharge potential JSi in kilovolts is given by the 
empirical equation 

El = CL I -f- hi. 

This does not agree with Schwedoff’s theory inasmuch 
as for Z = 0 it gives Ei = 0. 

Toepler gives for the constants the values 

a == 8.90, 
h = 4.779, 

when Z is centimeters and Ex is kilovolts. 

Referring to Fig. 20 it will be seen that the graph of Ei 
shows so small curvature towards the Z-abscissa that for 
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longer spark gaps, somewhat of the order I = 10-50 cm., 
there can practically be substituted for the above equation 
(with an approximation of ±1.5 per cent) B. Walter’s* 
linear interpolation formula, 

El = 18.0 + 5.75 Z, . . . kilovolts. 
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As shown on Fig. 20, the spark potential per unit 
length of spark gap (field strength) decreases with in- 
crease of spark gap (Z) and approaches asymptotically 
(for I ~ CO ) a final limiting value which, taking the 
value h = 4.779 kilovolts, as used in the first, more ac- 
curate equation, will be = 4779 volts. 

In Table 12 are given some additional experimental 
data obtained by different physicists. 

* E.T.Z^ 1904, p. 874; W. Voge, Ann. d. Phys., 14 , p. 565 (1904); 
W. Weicker, E.T.Z., 1904, p. 948. 
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TAJBLE 12. SPAllK DISCHARGES BETWEEN POINT 

ELECTRODES. 


Authority. 


A. I.lij.lj 

B. Walter 

W. Voege 

W. Weiker 

M. Toepler 

Average 

Kilovolts per 1 
cm. spark gap J 


Alternating current. 

Discharge potential in kilovolts for spark gape of 

1 centimeters. 




1 -. 





10 

15 

20 

25 


35 

40 

45 

73.5 

97.8 

122.0 

146.0 

170.0 

194.8 



65.8 

89.1 

111.4 

133.6 

157,0 

176.6 

196.4 

217.2 

73.2 

96.5 

119.9 

140.6 

165.7 

190.9 



(64) 

(76) 

(08) 

(120) 

(142) 




75.9 

106.2 

135.4 

164.0 

192.1 

219 . 9 

247.5 

274.8 

72. 1 

97.4 

122.2 

146.1 

171.2 

195.6 

(222) 

(246) 

7.21 

6.50 

f 

6.11 

5.85 

5.71 

5,59 

5 . 55 

5.47 


Hem. arks. 


3. The Dielectric Strength of Air , — According to an- 
other view,* differing considerably from the dynamic 
theory of spark discharges, the air space between two 
electrodes possesses a certain dielectric strength. To 
puncture such a layer of air one centimeter thick by an 
electric spark requires, as in the case of puncturing a 
glass plate, a certain maximum value for the poten- 
tial difference between the electrodes. 

According to A. Russel 

^ f = const. KY. (kilovolts). 


R 


max 


OC 


If 


T — radius of spherical electrodes, 

X — the distance between centers of spheres, 

then for nongrounded electrodes, 

Hr 3r2 . 11 H 


/ 

Y 


^ ~^32x: 256 256 


■Y — = the potential of one electrode, 

JU 


Y 

"2 


= the potential of the other electrode. 


* A. Russel, Proceed, of the Phys. Soc. of London, 20 , p. 237 (310). 
Pour illustrations. 
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If one of the electrodes has the potential V and the 
other is grounded, then, according to Russel, 



Applying equation (1) to the experimental data pre- 
viously obtained, Russel found it necessary to subtract 
0.8 kilovolt from V in order to obtain agreement, and 
thus 

o F - 0.8 ^ 

n^max — J • 

X 

The degree of agreement of this expression with ex- 
perimental facts is shown in Tables 13 and 14. 


TABLE 13. DIRECT-CURRENT DISCPIARGES BETWEEN 

SPHERICAL ELECTRODES. 


Diameter of the spherical 
electrode. 

Authority. 

Rmtix in 
kilovolts. 

Remarks. 

5 centimeters 

J. Algermissen .... 
A. Heydweiller . . . 

Lord. Kelvin 

37.0 

37.5 

40.8 

42.2 

42.8 

42.9 

Average 

38.4 kilovolts. 

5 centimeters 

Slightly convex sur- 
faces 

1 centimeter 

E. Hospitalier. . . . 
J. Joubert .... 

1 centimeter 

2 centimeters 

Cr. Carey Foster . 



average of the first three values in Table 13 
which Russel probably has reason to consider the more 
accurate is 

I^max ~ 38,400 volts. 

The results obtained with alternating current, a few of 
which are given in Table 14, show that there is not a very 
great deviation from those obtained with direct current. 
If values Nos. 1 and 5 be excluded, as has been done by 
Russel, we get for alternating-current spark discharges 

•^max = 38.2 kilovolts, 



i 


a value fhich shows good agreemeut with corresponding 
value for direct current (38.4 kilovolts). 


TABLE 14, AlTERNATIlflKMEKT DISCHARGES. 











CHAPTER VI. 

VOLTAGE AND CURTtENT CONDITIONS IN THE ARC. 

§ 19. Volt-ampere Characteristic of the Arc. 

The electrical resistance of an. arc of the length L is 
not independent of tlie current as is the resistance of a 
metallic conductor at constant temperature. In other 
words, Ohm’s law cannot be applied directly to electric 
arcs or similar gas discliarges. 

This becomes evident if one considers how rapidly the 
specific conductivity of solid, liquid or gaseous conductors 
of the second class increases with the temperature or 
with the energy density prevailing in these media and 
therefore with the strength of the current. It is obvious 
that the glowing gas colunan through which the current is 
conducted from one arc base to the other will, like an 
ordinary flame, undergo alterations in geometrical shape 
and cross-sectional dimensions as a result of any change 
dL in the length of th.e arc, as well as by increase in 
current J — alterations which bear no direct relation to 
electrical quantities. Another consideration is that the size 
of the current bases on the anode and cathode also varies 
with change in current and distance between the electrodes, 
and that the physical properties of the electrode material 
and the arc gases supplied from this (by variation in con- 
ductivity) further complicate the phenomena. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to get an understanding of 
the electrical conditions in the arc, sufficient for practical 
use, through general relations. 

70 
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If an arc of constant length L mm. (Fig. 21) be produced 
between electrodes connected to a constant voltage JSI, in 
series with an external resistance of R ohms (consisting 
of steadying resistance and the re- 
sistance of leads and electrodes), a 
current of J amperes will flow through 
the circuit. This current will depend 
on the amount of external resistance 
as well as on the voltage drop e at 
the electrode tips. If by reducing the 
series resistance the current of an arc 
of constant length be increased by an 
amount dJ, the arc voltage will drop; 
vice versa, if the current be decreased the arc voltage e 
will rise. Sylvanus Thompson expresses in a general form 
this interdependence by the differential equation * 



R 

Fig. 21. 



C' is constant as long as the arc length L is not ma- 
terially changed. The value of C' — and of the voltage 
drop of the electrodes — obviously must be greater the 
greater the amount of energy expended to produce the 
arc flame vapors which form the medium for the current 
filaments. In other words, C' depends upon the chemical 
nature and the temperature of the electrode material 
from which these vapors are generated. 

Furthermore, it is evident from purely geometrical 

* The Electrician,- 29, p. 460 (1892). 
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considerations that the voltage drop e, and thus also C\ 
must increase with increase of arc length L, 

The integration constant follows from the fact 
that for J == 00 , i.e., practically, for very powerful arc 
discharges, the difference of potential, c, or the electrical 
work done, eJ, cannot be zero; a minimum voltage of 
finite value, m' (volts), must necessarily exist. 

According to Hertha Ayrton, whom principally we have 
to thank for most of our accurate knowledge of the carbon 
arc, the minimum voltage m' is greater the longer the 
arc U. 

For direct-current arcs H. Ayrtoii gives the following 
relations (referring to solid carbons, the upper 11 mm., 
and the lower 9 mm., in diameter) : 

772-^ = ^ “h olL' = 38.88 "j” 2.074 (3) 

C' = T -f 5L' = 11.66 -h 10.54 U. (4) 

From these she arrives at the general equation 
e= gr -h oeL' + — (volts, millimeters, amperes). (5) 

This equation represents a system of asymmetrical 
hyperbolas, as shown in Fig. 22 . 

We see from this that for all values of L' when J = 0 
the arc voltage tends towards a value e = oo, and that 
for increasing current J or decreasing arc length U the 
arc voltage approaches asymptotically a value e = m'. 

With increase of arc length U the parameter also in- 
creases, the radius of curvature becomes greater and the 
curves, besides, give ever higher values for e. 

The constant g, which is independent of current and 
voltage, is the sum of two quantities, viz., a considerable 
positive drop of potential, Ci, at the anode and a negative 
drop, 62 , at the cathode. In the case of plain carbon 
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electrodes the anodic drop is many times greater than the 
cathodic. 

For the latter Uppenborn (referring to 12-inna. car- 
bons and 6- to 16-ram. arc lengths) has found the value 
C 2 == 5.5 volts; Sylvanus Thompson gives the value 
€2 = 2.5 volts. 

Volts 



Fig. 22. 

It has been shown in the case of normal arcs between 
pure carbon electrodes that the energy {siJ watts) dis- 
sipated at the positive current base — the crater surface 
— constitutes the greater part of the work done in the 
arc, whereas the energy transformed at the cathode 
ie^J watts) is comparatively small. Corresponding to 
this, the greater portion, by far, of the light given out 
proceeds from the anode crater. 

The constant a (equation (3)) increases with the arc 
length but is independent of the current. According to 
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Hertha Ayrton, a signifies the drop of potential inside 
the current-carrying gas column. 

The energy transformed in the gas column of a pure 
carbon arc thus would be 

(22 = aUJ, . . . watts, 

{a = 2.074). 

If we compare this value, 0.2 = 2.074 UJ, with, the 
energy dissipated at the current bases of the electrodes, 
C2i = 38.88 J, we will find that for arcs of the usual 
lengths, between pure carbon electrodes, the amount of 
energy dissipated in the glowing gases, 

(22 - = 0.072 (2iL', . . . watts, 

is very small. For arc length L' == 1.4 mm. the energy- 
consumed in the arc amounts to only about 10 per cent 
of that which is radiated by the incandescent electrode 
ends (cf . page 14 and following) . 

The constants y and 6, according to Hertha Ayrton, 
represent potential losses of a character not nearer speci- 
fied physically, which are supposed to take place at the 
electrode ends. 

From equations (3) and (4) it is evident that 772 ' = 
g + olL’ and C' == y + hU are connected by a linear rela- 
tion as shown in Fig. 23. In this C' values have heen 
used for ordinates and m' values for abscissas of the arc- 
length curve U (in millimeters). The values for and 
mf in equation (2b) corresponding to any desired arc 
length U thus may be found from Fig. 23 by reading the 
ordinates C' and abscissas m' of the point on the curve 
L' which represents the arc length in question. 

By differentiation of equations (3) and (4) we obtain 

dC' = 6 dL, 
dm'— adL, 
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and thus find 

~ = const. = tan <^», (6) 

dm a 

where tan </> is the tangent of the straight-line curve in 
Fig. 23. The numerical value thereof based on Hertha 
Ayrton’s experimental data is 

10 54 

tan 0 = p = — ^ = 5.08. 

2.074 



O' then becomes 

C' =f P — “^o) = fi-08 (m' — Wo), 

where Wo — 36.6 volts. 

If we write the equation (2b) as follows: 

eJ - m^J - J (e - wO = C', 


( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


it will be apparent that O', being the product of the cur- 
rent J and the voltage (e — w'), represents the electrical 
work done in watts. 
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Hertha Ayrton^s equations (3 to 5, page 72) are open 
to the objection that they unnecessarily complicate and 
do not, as will be made evident below, quite correctly 
describe the physical relations concerned. 

As indicated in Fig. 23, the straight-line curve C' cuts 
the abscissa at mo == 36.6 volts. This value plainly is 
the true minimum potential which must exist at the elec- 
trode ends when J == oo, or in other words the arc length 
1/ = 0, if by separation of the electrodes (contact start- 
ing) an arc is to form. 

The statement implied by Hertha Ayrton^s equation 
that this occurs when the arc length is less than zero 
certainly will require to be qualified physically. That 
Hertha Ayrton’s figure for minimxun potential, 38.88 
volts, is too high is evident, also, from the fact that with 
three lamps in series on a 110- volt circuit, as is common 

practice, each lamp burns with 36.6 volts 
or less. 

This discordance is due to the unsuit- 
able method of measuring the arc length 
as well as to an objectionable definition 
thereof. 

Usually, like Hertha Ayrton, one de- 
notes and measures as ength of the arc 
the axial distance L' (Fig. 24) between 
the edge of the anode crater and the 
point of the cathode. In reality, how- 
ever, the true length of the arc L, i.e., the length of the 
current-carrying gas column, is longer by an amount h, 
namely the depth of the crater. From equation (5) it 
follows that 

(e -g)J- ciL^J = r + SL'. 

A current / = 0, which, with a finite value B of the 
impressed voltage, corresponds to an electrical work 


L 




l: 




Fig. 24. 
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eJ — 0 watts, according to Hertha Ayrton’s equation, 
would correspond to an arc length 

y _ 11.66 

5 “ ' 


U = 


= — 1.10 nam.. 


10.54 

a physical impossibility. Obviously for ^ = 0 the true 
length of arc L should also be = 0. 

The latter thus is 

L — -j- -|- 1.10. 

O 

The introduction of the true arc length L results in the 
following correction and simplification of Hertha Ayr- 
ton’s equation. 

{g = 38.88; a = 2.074- y == 11.66; 5 = 10.54.) 

dj ■ J 

y — -y -f- SIj 


g CL 

cLy 


T “h 5 (L/ 


:) 


9 




e = 36.59 -1- olL + 


or, numerically, 


J 

8lj 

~J 


e = 36.59 4-2.0741/ + 


10.54 L 
J 


For jL = 0 thus there follows a minimum voltage, 

mo = g — ^ = 36.59 volts, 

o 

and for J = oo the asymptotic potential 

^ = 36.59 4" 2,074 L. 

The general equation, from which H. Ayrton’s constant 
y = 11.66 can be eliminated, thus becomes 

hL 


e — rriQ 4- olL 4- 


J 


e = mo 4* 4- (volts, millimeters, amperes), (9) 
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from which, using H. Ayrton’s formulas and coefficients, 
we obtain the following numerical values of the con- 
stants : 

mo == 36.59, 
a - 2.074, 

5 - 10.54. 

H. Ayrton’s formula thus assumes that the depth h 
of the anode crater is, practically, 1.1 mm. In reality 
the value of h is not entirely independent of the arc 
length and the current. 

In Table 15 (on the next page) are given the values 
of arc characteristic constants for a number of elec- 
trode materials compiled from the latest experimental 
results.* 

For very long direct-current arcs between artificially 
cooled electrodes, such as have found practical application 
in recent times for electrothermic oxidation of air (see § 9, 
page 26, and following) , A. Grau t has arrived at the fol- 
lowing relation, covering a range of Z/ — 10 — 50 mm. 
and J = 4—10 amps. 

e = 55 + 1251/ 4- 

u 

Max Toepler t has called attention to the fact that 
electric arcs of this type, in which the middle portion of 
the arc is artificially freed from electrode vapors, are com- 
parable to brush discharges and thus obey, also, the 
formula 

6 — A *4“ ' — ; — Zj, 

VJ 

* Phys. Zeitschr., 8, 703 (1907). 
t Ibid., 9, 107 (1908). 
t Ibid., 9, 372 (1908). 
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The relationship between arc voltage (e), current (J), 
and arc length {L) can be illustrated more compre- 
hensibly than by hyperbolas (as in Fig. 22) by means of 
straight-line curves constructed as shown in Fig. 25. In 


■< Curren+ J. 



this have been used as abscissas, not the current J", but its 
reciprocal value X = ~ , with e values as ordinates. 


We then obtain, instead of the system of hyperbolas, 
which have to be plotted point by point, a number of 
straight lines corresponding to different arc lengths from 
which related values of e and J can be found. 

It should be mentioned that, lately, J. Stark has ap- 
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plied to glow discharges, and Koch to spark discharges, 
the equation of the arc characteristic, with good results. 
Thus, seemingly, a greater measure of validity should be 
given to this equation than would be due to it as a mere 
empirical interpolation formula. 

For spark discharges of not too great length, accord- 
ing to Koch’s observations, 

e = m ^ (volts), 

m = 300 + 86.4 L (volts),, ' 

C — 0.600 L (watts) 


The numerical constants, naturally, are dependent on 
the electrode material and signify, respectively, the 
anodic voltage drop and the conductivity of the gases 
in the discharge path. 

If, with current (J) kept constant, one measures the 
values of arc voltage (e) corresponding to different arc 
lengths (Z/), it will be found, as shown in Fig. 26, that 
with increasing arc length the arc potential e increases 
relatively slowly for high current values while for low 
currents the increase is very rapid. The tangents of the 
angles € between the straight-line ampere curves and the 
abscissa can be directly calculated by differentiation of 
the equation for the characteristic curve; thus, according 
to equation (9) (page 77), 


tan € 


de , 8 


The locus for voltage drop de, referred to the length 
element dL, thus is a hyperbola which tends, with in- 
crease of current J, towards a minimum value <x. 

Of course, it is not permissible to draw any conclusions 
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whatever from the gradient of {e, L) curves belonging to 
two kinds of arc of different current strength, Jx and 
without taking into consideration the complete character- 
istics.* 

VoIt5 



§20. Practical Derivation of Characteristics. 

Although for practical work one prefers — generally with 
good reason graphical methods to algebraic methods, 
the latter, nevertheless, are more suitable in complex cases 
such as the present one — where it is desired to make an 
exhaustive comparison between different kinds of elec- 

* Verb. d. Deutsch. Phys. Ges., 5, 276 ( 1903 ),- ibid.,' 6, 139 ( 1904 ). 
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trodes, to find the relation of maximum efficiency to arc 
length and electrical conditions, the influence of gas pres- 
sure and nature of gas, and so on. A graphical representa- 
tion in such a case would mean a complicated system of 
curves, an examination of which would only with diffi- 
culty, if at all, give a deeper insight into the effect of the 
individual variables. 

It is for such problems that the use of Thompson- 
A.yrton s equation for eiJ hyperbolas is recommended, 
for which equations the author has proposed the name 
characteristics.’^* 

These equations give, moreover, a close, numerical idea 
of the conditions for stability (cf. § 23, page 92) and the 
series resistance required. They may be formulated 
without much trouble as follows. 

An electric arc is produced and the length thereof, L, 
as well as the line voltage E, is kept constant. It is just 
as well to select for the test a length of arc of some 
especial interest and such as may have practical applica- 
tion in arc lamps. 

The current is first adjusted, by means of the series 
resistance, to a definite value J and a reading taken of 
the arc voltage e. It should be remembered, especially 
in case of carbons containing admixture of conductors of 
the second class, that there is an appreciable ohmic volt- 
age drop in the electrodes themselves. 

A second, third and fourth, etc., current value is then 
similarly adjusted by means of the resistance and for 
each current after the lapse of a sufficient time (which 
eventually can be usefully employed for photometric 
test) the corresponding arc voltage e is taken. 

In this manner one obtains a series of correlated e and 
JT values all referring to the particular arc length chosen. 

* Verb., d. DeutscJa. Phys. Ges., 5, 276 (1903). 
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These data are sufficient for expressing the simplest form of 
characteristic (see page 71), 

e ( 1 ) 

and for finding the values of the constants C and m. 

If it is desired to formulate an equation valid for all 
values of J and L, a number of similar series of observa- 

Watts 



tions is made, for other arc-length values Z/ 2 , L^, etc. 
These different sets of data give a series of correlated C 
and m values bearing to the arc length a linear relation 
which can be represented graphically as a straight line (see 
Fig. 23, page 75) . 

First Method. — If both sides of the equation (1) be 
multiplied by J one will recognize the values eJ = a as rep- 
resenting the total amounts of energy consumed in the 
arc. This secondary variable is a straight line, the equa- 
tion of which is 

eJ = Qj = C -h mJ. 
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Hereby the problem of plotting a hyperbola is at once 
transformed into the much easier one of determining the 
constants of a straight line. 

For this purpose a plot is made, to a suitable scale, 
on millimeter cross-section paper, using as ordinates the 
(X values (watts) obtained by multiplication of the observed 
e values, and as abscissas the corresponding J values 
(amperes) (see Fig. 27). 

Through the serie^of points so determined a best 
representative line,^^ cb, is then drawn so as to distribute 
the points as nearly as possible equally on the two sides.* 

The intercept of this line with the ordinate axis 
(J = 0) is the constant C in watts. The constant m is 
given by the quotient 

, , distance ha 

tan <j{> = izi = m. 

distance ac 

Second Method. — The problem becomes still more com- 
prehensive if, side by side with the observed J values, one 
writes down in the tabulation of test data the reciprocal 
1 

values J ^ X and plots these values as abscissas against 

corresponding voltages e as ordinates (Fig. 28) . 

The intercept of the line mh with the e axis is the con- 
stant m; the trigonometric tangent 

tan € = Mr = C 

fm 

is the numerical value of the constant C. 

* A convenient way for doing this is to draw a thin, straight line on a 
piece of tracing cloth and place the latter over the curve sheet (Fig. 27) 
adjusting its position so that the observed values will be located as uni- 
formly as possible around the line. With a pin two points on the latter 
(for instance, c and 6) are marked throiigh the tracing cloth on the curve 
sheet and through these marks is drawn a straight line, “the best repre- 
sentative line.” 
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If the complete equation of the characteristic is de- 
sired, this procedure is repeated for several values of arc 
length L, plotting the resulting C values (or m values) as 
ordinates and corresponding L values as abscissas. Thus 
the values of the constants g and a. ox y and 5 may be 
obtained as before (§18; also Table 15) from the equa- 
tions of the straight lines, 

m = g A- ocL, 

C — y “b SZy. 



§ 21 . Characteristic of the Alternating-current Arc, 

The experiments which have been made bearing on the 
characteristics of the alternating-current arc are far from 
satisfactory. So much is clear, however, that in this 
case also we may expect a system of hyperbolas, if for e 
and J we use the effective mean values of voltage and cur- 
rent. The general constants of these hjrperbolic equa- 
tions have not been determined, however. 

On the basis of experiments made by Heubach * 

* E.T,Z., 13, 460 (1892). 


we 
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may conclude, nevertheless, that for alternating currents, 
also, the power curves eJ can be represented by a system 
of straight lines, if eJ is plotted as a function of the arc 
length L {J ^ const.) as well as when it is plotted as a func- 
tion of J, keeping the arc length L constant. 

From Heubach^s curves we get, 
for J =4.4. amps., 

eJ ~ 89.1 + 9.05 L watts; 
for J — 6.5 amps., 

eJ = 138.2 + 11.6 L watts; 
that is, for J == 4.4 amps., 

J 

e = 20.3 + 9.05 volts; 

and, further, for J = 6.5 amps., 

e = 21.3 + 11.6 — volts. 

Making / = oo^, we then find the minimum potential m 
to be about 20.3 to 21.3 volts; thus, in absolute amount 
smaller than the minimum potential for direct-current 
arcs. 

For J = 00 Hertha Ayrton^s formulas referring to 
direct-current arcs give as the ratio between anode drop 
ei and cathode drop 62, 

= 4 11 
7.6 * 

In reality the cathodic drop probably is considerably 
smaller, (cf. page 72.) 

The sum of the voltage drops of both electrodes is, 
according to Hertha Ayrton, 

"b ~ 38.88 volts, 

while Heubach's experiments with alternating-current arcs 
point to a value ex + ^2, approximately 20.8 effective volts. 
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of which the greater portion consists of the potential drop 
Cl at the anode. 

The energy consumption of alternating-current arcs, 
2 mm. in length at 6 amperes, is, for the following dif- 
ferent carbon combinations: 

Watts. 


Two solid carbons 266 

Upper carbon cored, lower solid 168 

Upper carbon solid, lower cored 159 

Two cored carbons 142 


Cored carbons thus consume only about 53 per cent 
of the energy taken by solid carbons. This is due to 
the greater conductivity of the arc flame caused by the 
metallic vapors supplied to it from the core. 

Furthermore, the anodic minimum potential Ci is 
greatly reduced by the presence in the electrodes of 
metallic salts, since the latter, plainly, will require a 
much lower temperature for vaporization than carbon 
and in addition have a low latent heat of vaporization. 

If several arcs are burning in series and if Sc is the 
algebraic sum of their arc voltages, the current J which 
passes through each arc, will be determined by the value 
R of the resistances in the metallic circuit, i.e. (Fig. 21), 

R 

Obviously in the case of arcs produced by alternating 
current of the frequency Vj the value of R is not the 
ohnuc resistance Ro but the apparent resistance, 

R = ^Ro^ + {2 TVS)% 

of the choke coil, generally — and with advantage — used 
m the circuit as a substitute for the steadying resistance.* 
{o = self-induction in henrys.) 

* See J. Zeidler’s ‘"Die elektrischen Bogenlampen.” 
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§ 22. Influence of the Surrounding Gases on Current and 

Voltage of the Arc. 

The nature of the gases in which the arc is burning 
will affect its volt-ampere characteristic to a considerable 
extent. 

This much is definitely known that, with current and 
arc length the same in both cases, to maintain an arc in 
hydrogen requires the highest, and in nitrogen the lowest, 
voltage. 

Simon gives the following data referring to direct-cur- 
rent carbon arcs (Fig. 29 and Table 16) : 


TABLE 16. THE CONSTANTS IN THE EQUATION 

_i_ ^ 

e = -jr* 


Carbon arc. 

Length of arc, 
jL= 4: mm. 

Length of arc, 
I/=*8 mm. 

m 

(volts). 

C 

(watts). 

m 

(volts). 

C 

(watts). 

In hydrogen 

60 

ISO 

36 

455 

In water vapor with exclusion of air 

70 

110 

36 

300 

In nitrogen 

62 

30 

105 

35 

In air 

49 5 

' 31.5 

60 

49 




Since the carbons do not remain chemically indifferent 
these data possess only comparative value. 

Grau and Russ * have investigated high-voltage alter- 
nating-current arcs between platinum electrodes, the use 
of which ares for oxidation of nitrogen has lately come to 
the forefront of technical interest. One of the electrodes 
was kept cool artificially. An arc 50 mm. in length was 
experimented with. 

* Zeitschr. f. Elektroch., 13 , 345 (1907). 
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The results obtained by Grau and Huss have been 
plotted in Fig. 30. The arc voltage e has been used for 

ordinates and the reciprocal value of the current 

as abscissas (see §20). It will be noted that the gradi- 
ents of the curves (that is, the constant (7) for hydrogen. 

Volts 



oxygen, sulphur dioxide and nitrogen do not differ much, 
from one another. (See Table 17.) 

On the other hand, the minimum voltage in the char- 
acteristic e = m + jis influenced in a very pronounced 

degree by the nature of the gases. While with the tests 
^ c^ed out the minimum voltage for nitrogen was 
oim to be m = 790 volts, a value over five times as 
great was established for hydrogen (4100 volts). It is 
noteworthy that both the minimum voltage and the con- 
s^t C m the characteristic for pure oxygen (Table 17) 
are considerably modified by the admixture of small 
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quantities of nitrogen, (cf. § 9, pages 26 and following.) 
Obviously this is due to the relatively good conductivity 
of the nitrous oxide formed. 


Volts 



By conaparison of Tables 15 and 17 we see that for the 
maintenance of alternating-current arcs very much higher 
voltages are required than for direct-current arcs. 

The characteristic for carbon dioxide (Fig. 30) evi- 
dently is distorted, due to the dissociation 

2 CO 2 2 CO -h O 2 

which takes place and complicates the electrical con- 
ditions. 

Anomalies are manifested, also, in the characteristics 
of Table 17 for currents under 0.6 amp., which irregu- 
larities, however, can be attributed to peculiarities of the 
test arrangements, (cf. § 9, pages 26 and following.) 
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TABLE 17. INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENT GASES ON THE 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THE ALTERNATING- 

CURRENT ARC. 

Length of arc: L = 50 mm. = constant. 

Electrodes: platinum; one electrode artificially cooled. 


Gas. 

e=i m -ir — . 

m 

(volts). 

C 

(watts) . 

Hydrogen (98.4 % H 2 ) 

Carbon dioxide, pure 

4100 

137 

Oxygen, pure 

2720 

168 

Sulphur dioxide (99.2 % SO 2 ) 

1440 

184 

Oxygen+3.6 % Ng 

2010 

110.5 

Carbon monoxide (88.4 % ) 

820 

159.5 

CO+9.4 % N 2 + 2.2 % O 2 ) f 

Nitrogen (0.2 % O 2 ) 

790 

145.5 


Appearance of arc. 




Thin poorly luminous band 
of bright blue color. 

Strongly luminous blue, 
flickering flame. 

Bright blue flame. 

Brightly luminous, broad 
flickering flame of a 
color similar to that of 
the mercury arc. 

Bluish luminous band 
bordered by a reddish- 
brown halo of nitrous 
oxide. 

Rose colored band sur- 
rounded by a thicker 
greenish-blue envelope. 

Purple colored band; 
feebly luminous edge of 
greenish tint. 


§ 23. Conditions Necessary for a Steady Arc. 

Altliough the electrical quantities involved in every 

form of arc discharge are continually fluctuating in 

mapitude within certain limits, as will be seen by ex- 

an^ation of the characteristic curves (Fig. 22) there 

ex^t for all electrical discharges through gases certain 

critical current values at which the physical form of the 

discharge abruptly changes. (For instance, rupturing of 

the^arc, change from glow discharge to arc discharge, 

sudden starting of an arc discharge when with a finite 

va ue of J the minimum potential has been reached, 
etc.) 
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Kaufmann* and, later, Granqvistf have shown that any 
kind of discharge is independently stable, and unsteadiness 
impossible, only when in the eJ characteristic the arc 
voltage e increases simultaneously with the current J. 



Fig. 31. 


A glance at the characteristic hyperbolas in Fig. 22 (see 
page 73 and following) will show that this condition is 
not satisfied in the case of most kinds of electric arcs, and 
that these, therefore, do not constitute independently 
stable forms of electric discharge. 

As an example of a stable arc discharge may be men- 
tioned the mercury vapor lamp. This consists of a glass 
vessel exhausted to higher or lesser degree. In this an 
arc is formed between a cathode of mercury which is 
volatilized and a passive, metallic anode. 

This type of arc has a very peculiar characteristic 
(see Fig. 31). 

* W. Kaufmann, “Elektrodynamisclie Eigenttimlichkeiten leitender 
Gase'^ ; Ann. d. Phys. IV, 2 , p. 158 (1900); Gottinger Nachrichten, 1899, 
p. 243. 

t Vetenskapssocietdn, Upsala (Sweden), 1903. 
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Up to a certain current value (in this case about 6.5 
amps.), which depends on the geometrical shape of the 
glass vessel and on its external temperature, the arc 
voltage decreases with increasing current J, i.e., the 

dc 

differential coefficient = tan r is negative. At 6.5 


amperes (in the particular example shown in Fig. 31) it 
reaches zero value; in other words, the characteristic 
passes through a minimum. If the current be increased 


further 


de 

dJ 


= tan r becomes positive. 


In this region of 


the curve, thus, the arc of the mercury vapor lamp is 
stable, while for currents below the critical value (in 
this case 6.5 amps.) it is like the carbon arc in not pos- 
sessing independent stability and, therefore, requiring 
a steadying resistance R, 

Kaufmann has shown that any form of discharge is 
stable when, and only when, 

22 + ^ > 0 . ( 1 ) 


In this formula R is the total ohmic or apparent re- 
sistance of the metallic circuit including the internal 
resistance of the source of the electric current. 

For a discussion of the subject of stability it is expedi- 
ent to adopt a quantity § so defined that it can serve as 
a measure for the steadiness of the arc. Thus the sta- 
bility S is a quantity which increases with increasing 
steadiness of the electrical discharge, becomes zero when 
the arc is extinguished and assumes a negative value 
when conditions are such as to make the maintenance of 
this kind of discharge impossible. 

We may write, then, 

^ dJ 


( 2 ) 
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The differential coefficient may be obtained 

graphically from the characteristic (Fig. 31) as the trigo- 
nometric tangent (tan r) of any point (e, J") on the curve. 
de . 

will have negative sign as long as the voltage is de- 
creasing and will become positive only when the volt- 
age and current increase simultaneously. 

A clearer and quite general formula for the conditions 
governing stability of the arc may be derived from the 
characteristic equations, which, thus, are of direct prac- 
tical value for judging the conditions for existence of static 
discharges through gases. 

The Ayrton equation (equation (5), page 72), 

e = g oilj' -f- 

gives, directly, by differentiation, 

de T H- 5Z/' 

(3) 

where Z/' is the length of arc according to the customary, 
objectionable definition, (cf. § 19, pages 70 and follow- 
ing; see also Fig. 24, page 76.) 

If, instead of L% we use the true length L (see page 76) 
of the current-carrying gaseous path as indicated on Fig. 
24, that is, if in equation (3) 


we may write 


or 


s 

de -y + a (i - ]) 
dJ 

de y sL — y sL 

dJ~ -- J2- 


(4) 

(5) 
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According to Hertha Ayrton the constant y = 11,66 
means a potential drop which is independent of arc 
length and which occurs at the starting points of the 
arc on the electrode tips. 

It will be noted that in the modified form of the charac- 
teristic 

, r , 5L 

6 — 171q + Oilj -\ — 

t/ 

T is eliminated by using, instead of the apparent arc 
length L', the true length, which is the apparent length 
augmented by the depth of the crater, i.e., I» = L' + h. 

Thus we obtain, from Hertha Ayrton’s equation, the 
stability 


S =i2 


(7) 


or, from the modified characteristic, 

bLf 

It is known that the conditions for stability of an 
electric arc are completely determined by the material 
constant 5. (cf. Table 15, page 79.) 

As shown in Fig. 32, the value of 5 decreases con- 
spicuously as the specific heat (c) of the electrode ma- 
terial^becomes higher (cf. §12, pages 39 and following). 
As a first approximation 

5 =23 X4(l -2.7c). 

As we shall see later, the quantities bh ^ b (1/ 4- h) 
= T + equations (6) and (7) represent the least 

energy which under any circumstances must be 

absorbed in the external resistances (R) of the circuit for 
an arc to be capable of existing at all. 

Any arc, thus, according to equation (7), will be ex- 
tinguished if 
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bL 



or, in other words, will become negative. 

The corresponding critical values at which the arc will 
be extinguished are determined by the following ex- 
pressions : 

Maximum arc length, 


L 


max 


8 


millimeters. 




Pd 




Pt 


Ni 




Cu 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/A 

■S. 

>0.45 







K I I 1 I I 

^0 0.05 0.1 0.15 O.Z 


Speci-fic Hea+'C 
Fig. 32. 


Minimum current, 


J 


mm 





amperes. 


Critical value of steadying resistance, 





ohms. 


(9) 

( 10 ) 


Minimum energy to be dissipated in external resist- 
ance, 

J^R = dL watts. (11) 
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From equation (11) we see that 8L is the least amount 
of electrical energy which must be expended in an arc of 
the length L in order that it shall not become extinguished. 

It is to be noted, in connection with equations (6) to 
(11) above that, obviously, Ohm’s law applies fully to the 
external portions of the circuit. 

Thus 

J - ^ (11a) 

where TJ — B — ne the total voltage left over for the 
steadying resistance of n arcs connected in series (see 
Fig. 21). Evidently, therefore, we can write equation 
(11) also, 

jm = UJ (lib) 

In general practice the size and current of an arc lamp 
are determined in advance by the requirements for illu- 
mination and by the operating expense permissible. 

If the volt-ampere characteristic of the arc has been 
determined and thereby also the material constant 5 for 
the particular variety of electrodes (grade of carbon) 
which is to be used, equation (10) will give, directly, the 
value of the series resistance, and equation (8) the value 

of maximum arc length L, at which the arc will become 
extinguished. 

If in equation (7) we substitute for R 

B -ne U 

we can write for tbe stability 

g U sJj 

~ J~J^' 


( 12 ) 
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Differentiation with respect to J gives 

^ _ U ,2SL 
dJ • 


(13) 


It appears from this that the stability of an arc of 
any given length reaches a maximum for finite values, 
shown in Fig. 33, for an overvoltage U = 15 volts and an 
arc length L — L' + h =3 millimeters, namely when 

= 0 and 2 — UJ = 0. 



Fig. 33. 


There obtains, consequently, an optimum for stability 
of the discharge when 


L 



UJ 
2 8 


jm 

28 ’ 


(14) 


If we compare this with equation (8) we find that the 
greatest possible stability obtains for an arc length, 



0.5 L 


max* 


The maximum arc lengths Z/, corresponding to several 
values of critical overvoltage U = E — e, are shown, 
graphically, in Fig. 34. The value 5 = 10.54, as ob- 
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tained by Hertha Ayrton for solid carbons, has been used 
as a basis for these curves. The values for L are those 
of the true arc length as already defined (see Fig. 24, 
page 76). 


mm 



The relation of the critical series resistance to the arc 
length L and the overvoltage U is illustrated by the 
curves in Fig. 35. 


As an experimental, even though only qualitative^ 
check of the above relations may serve the data by 
Granqvist in Table 18, in which it is to be regretted that 
the critical arc voltages, Ccrit. and corresponding over- 
voltages, = jEJ — Ccrit,, have not been included. From 
these data we see (column 4) that with constant supply 

voltage the quotient — also is approximately of con- 
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stant value, which is in accord with what has been said 
above. 

If the data (Table 18) for be plotted as a function 

of J, it will be found that Z/'max bears a linear relation 
to J. 


Ohms 



Evidently the straight line curves representing this 
relation must psiss through the origin of the coordinate 
system; and we cannot go far wrong by assuming that 
any irregularities in this respect, which are manifest also 
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TABLE 18. RELATION OF MAXIMUM ARC LENGTH (i'^) 
TO SUPPLY VOLTAGE (E) AND CURRENT (U). 

, (GRANQVIST.) 


Supply voltage 

E 

(observed value) 
volts. 

Maximum arc 
length. 

Jj^max 
(observed 
value) mm. 

Current 

J 

(observed value) 
amps. 

L^m%x 

J ■ 

Graphically 

AL' 

AJ ’ 


9.6 

3.0 

3.20 

•v 

110 J 

(U=67.4) 1 

12.0 

14.9 

4.0 

5.0 

3.00 

2.98 

^(Approx.) 2.81 

< 

18.0 

6.0 

3.00 

J 



Mean: 

3 . 045 


■' ■ 

6.7 

3.0 

2.23 

N 

99 

(?7=56.4) r 

7.2 

3.25 

2.22 


7.7 

9.2 

3.5 

4.0 

2.20 

2.30 

5- (Approx.) 2.43 

v. 

12.6 

5.0 

(2.52) 

J 



Mean: 

2 . 24 
* 


r 

2.4 ' 

2.0 

1.20 



3.8 

3.1 
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II 

00 
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3.45 

1 .248 


4.7 

5.16 

3.7 

4.0 

1.27 

1.29 

^(Approx.) 1.62 


5,76 

4.5 

1.28 


1 

6.7 

4.9 

1.368 


* 


Mean: 

1,27 



1,3 

2.6 

0.50 


54 J 
(U=11.4) 1 

1.8 

1.92 

3.25 

4.0 

0.555 

0.48 

> (Approx.) 0.462 

k 

2.16 

4.9 

0.441 

J 



Mean: 

0.494 
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in Granq vistas data, are due to the difficulty of determin- 
ing the actual length of the conducting vapor stream of 
the arc.* 



If we make allowance for these — satisfactorily ex- 
plained — irregularities, a graphical determination of the 


slope of the straight lines 


AL' 


max 


AJ 


mixx 


for different 


supply 


voltages gives the values found in column 5 of Table 18. 
The relation of these values to the voltage supplied is 
shown in Fig. 36. 

According to equation (8) (page 97) or (11b) (page 98) 


L 


max 


jm 

s 


UJ 

^ 

5 


* Compare with this what has been set forth in § 19 and following. 
The difficulty of establishing the active arc length L is still more pro- 
nounced if the current filaments of the arc flame be distorted by air cur- 
rents or magnetic effects. In such cases evidently the true arc length can 
be considerably greater than the direct distance L' from one electrode tip 
to the other. 
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Thus it follows that 

_u E 
AJ 8 8 


= constant. 


This is verified by Fig. 36. According to the latter, 


AL 


max 


AJ 


= 0 for U = E — e = 42.5 volts. 


The slope (tan a) of the curve in Fig. 36 represents the 
value where 8 = 23.5 in this particular case is referred 

O 


to the apparent arc length Z/', and thus approximates 
Hertha Ayrton^s value t + ^ = 22.2. 


§ 24. Phenomena at Starting and Extinguishing of the Arc. 

Direct Starting, by Contact between Electrodes, Indirect 
Starting, by Auxiliary Arcs or Flames, 

Hertha Ayrton's equation, against the principles of 
which, so far, no objections have been raised, led us in 
the foregoing to the conclusion that the stability § of 
any form of discharge is insured only as long as 

s =ie +|?so, (1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


i.e., as long as S has a finite, positive value. 

If we continue to consider the Ayrton equation as a 
satisfactory expression for the physical facts involved, 
we may deduce the following : 

Since in equation (2) 

5Zir = C = (c — m) tZ, 
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it follows, as a condition for stability, that 

^ = R - ^ 0. (4) 

From equations (3) and (4) we learn that : 

1. The stability of the discharge always increases with 
increase in current, since the minus quantity in equations 
(3) and (4) becomes smaller as the value of the current 
becomes larger. 

2. The arc will possess true physical stability only 
when there exists in series with the arc a resistance R, 
whether this be located in the supply circuit or within 
the source of supply itself, which resistance has a critical 
value : 

T-^ / G 3JLj €f ~~ lYh ■■ 

%J" ^ J" oJuiixis* 

On the other hand, it follows from equation (4) that an 
arc is possible only below a quite definite maximum volt- 
age. 

According to the Ayrton equation an arc of a certain 
length L will become extinguished when the arc voltage e 
exceeds the critical value M — e', 

JM[ = JR 77%. (5a) 

But we must not forget that in an arc circuit — what- 
ever equation the characteristic may have — the following 
conditions imposed by the law of conservation of energy 
must always be satisfied: 

Power in arc Total power Power in resistance 

eJ ^ EJ - jm. (5b) 

Since in equation (5a) JR = E — e, and it follows that 
the maximum voltage e' = Af , 

M ^ E - M 

M == volts. (6) 
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The adoption of H. Ayrton \s data, consequently, leads 
fco the conclusion that an arc can exist only as long as the 
arc voltage does not exceed a certain proportion, defined 
by equation (6) , of the supply voltage E. 

In accordance with the above an arc will go out when 

its voltage reaches or exceeds the value The 

Ayrton hyperbolas which it is customary to discuss up 

to e = 00 thus lose all significance for arc voltages greater 

. E “b 
than 

For a given voltage E of the generator or of the supply 
circuit the arc will lack stability, that is, it may rupture or 
change into some other form of discharge (glow discharge 
or the hke) as soon as its voltage exceeds 

f E ttiq + <xL 

e =M= , 

where mo = 36.59 and ^ = 1.037. 

2 

We see, then, that arc discharges are limited on the 
one side by Ayrton’s minimum voltage m' — m© -h ccL, 
and on the other by a critical maximum voltage Af . 

Furthermore, it follows from equations (4), (5) and (6) 
that, with a constant supply voltage Ey an arc is physically 
possible only as long as the current is greater than a 
definite critical minimum value ij which — always assum- 
ing the validity of Ayrton^s equations — is given by the 
equation, 

• _ M — m _ E m — 2m E — m 

R ~ 2R ■“ 2E ‘ ^ ^ 

The limiting current i thus is greater the greater the 
available supply voltage. It becomes less as the value 
of m = mo + aL becomes smaller, i.e., with decrease in 
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arc length L, as well as with increase of the external re- 
sistance R in the circuit. 

The following discussion will throw a light on the part 
played by the different factors in the starting or ex- 
tinguishing of an arc. 

Hertha Ayrton’s hyperbolas are constructed (cf. § 20, 
pages 82 and following) by plotting the variations in current 
J corresponding to a series of step-by-step changes in the 
series resistance R, the supply voltage being kept constant. 
If, in Ayrton’s equation, 

e ~ m -jy 

for the value of J be substituted 

j- E — e 
^ ~ R ' 

we obtain for the arc voltage e the. quadratic equation 

- 6 (E + m) -h mE -i- CR ^ 0. (7a) 

Solving this equation for e, 

, . ^ - c«. (8) 

where 

w — mo + oiL', 

(J sss y — j- — BTj. 

We have already shown in the foregoing (§ 19, page 70) 
that the following expressions give the nunaerical values 
of the constants m and C. 

C = p (m — mo) = (9) 

m = mo "h olLj (10) 

c ^ dL ^ paL, (11) 

* From a casual remark (Z. c., p. 176) we may conclude that Hertha Ayr- 

ton used, for her investigation of the arc, a generator with a terminal voltage 
E = 150. The value of the term pmo ~ 185.88 thus agrees strikingly well 
with that of + wo. 
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where 

p = 5.08, 
mo = 36.59, 

Qj == 2.074, 

5 = 10.54. 

According to equation (8) the arc voltage, thus, is ex- 
clusively deternained by the arc length L and the electrical 
conditions in the circuit such as the voltage E and the 
resistance of the source of current, respectively, of the 
supply circuit. 

At constant supply voltage B of the source, the arc 
voltage e will vary only when the quantity CR ~ dRL is 
varied, consequently only when the external resistance R 
or the arc length L is changed. 

We learn, further, from equation (8) that the arc volt- 
age e becomes imaginary and an arc physically impossible 
when 

CR = SLR S iEszHl}!, 

4 

or 

^ AdL ' 
or 

r ^ (B -m)^ 

4 dR 

The curve in Fig. 37 shows how the arc voltage e will 
change if the quantity CR = dLR, i.e., the series resist- 
ance R or the arc length L be progressively varied. 
(B = 160; mo = 40.) 

An examination of this curve will give an insight into 

the mechanism of the starting or extinguishing of the 
arc. 

Contact Starting. — If the arc circuit contains a constant 
resistance R, the arc length, due to consumption of the 
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electrodes, will increase gradually, unless a regulating 
mechanism is provided, which will automatically feed 
them together to compensate for the consumption. 



In consequence, the auxiliary variables m = ?no + air 
and CR — dRL will assume progressively increasing 
values as a result of which the arc voltage e will go 
through a corresponding change as shown in Fig. 37. 

The upper branch of the curve represents values of e 

greater than. — , thus, such as will be obtained by 

putting a positive sign before the square root in equa- 
tion (8). 

As has been shown in the foregoing, these values of the 
arc voltage denote an unstable form of the discharge, 
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whereas the lower branch refers to the 

stable form in which an arc is capable of existing as such 
for a time. 

From this it follows that in contact starting of an arc, 
the action sets in for arc length L = 0 with the potential 
e = mo, which is the short-circuit voltage. 

The arc voltage e rises steadily as the length of the arc, 
L, increases. Beginning at e = mo it reaches a turning 

point of the curve at c = — and L — Z/max- After 

that it enters the unstable range and rapidly approaches 
in value the total external voltage E, while the arc length 
at the same time diminishes from Z/max to L = 0 ; in other 
words, the arc ruptures. 

The statement that the physical form of the discharge 
is not stable when e = — ^ ^ plainly must not be con- 

strued to the effect that in this range every form of 
electrical discharge is impossible. 

dn the contrary, other kinds of discharge, such as 
glow discharges, spark discharges, etc., are quite feasible. 

For instance, when experimenting with oxide arcs at 
relatively low voltages (220 > e > 120 volts; E = 220 
volts) the author observed sudden changes of the arc dis- 
charge into spark discharge. Under certain conditions 
a stream of crackling bluish sparks passed between the 
white-hot oxide electrode tips (magnesia, thoria, zircon- 
yttria, calcium oxide, etc.), sparks which under other 
circumstances — between cold or metallic electrodes — 
would have required many thousand volts to produce.®** 

In starting an arc by contact, as is the usual practice, 
the action takes place in the direction of arrow I (Fhg. 37) . 

* Cf. also Ann. d. Pliys., ii, 202 (1903). 
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The so-called minimum potential 6 = mo for L = 0 corre- 
sponds to conditions as they exist when the electrodes 
are together. For this short circuit, however, the current 
is not of infinite value as would follow from the Ayrton 
equation. On the contrary, the maximum current at 
short circuiting of the electrodes has the finite value 



since jK, the total resistance of the circuit, or eventually 
the internal resistance of the source of current supply, 
always possesses finite values. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the Ayrton minimum volt- 
age m is conditioned by the external voltage E and the 
external resistance R and has only extrinsic connection 
with the inner workings of the arc itself. 

Auxiliary Starting, — Quite different is the mechanism 
of starting an arc if, instead of bringing the electrodes 
into contact with each other, we employ some auxiliary 
means to start the arc. In principle this consists of 
ionizing (i.e., making conductive) the space between the 
electrodes, — more especially when the latter are made 
of metallic oxides. 

This can be accomplished by heating the ends of the elec- 
trodes to incandescence through some auxiliary arrange- 
ment — eventually electrical. But a simpler way is to 
allow a flame to play on and around the electrode tips. 

All flames are conductive in a marked degree, which 
can be still more heightened by the presence therein of 
vapors from the alkaline metals and rare earths. 

As the author has shown * the characteristic equation 
is applicable also to electrolyte-arcs. For alternating- 

German Patents Nos. 117214; 137788 (1899); E. T. Z., 22 , pp. 155 
(1901); Ann. d. Phys., 9 , 164 (1902). 
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current ares between zirconia-yttria electrodes he found 
the minimum voltage to be m == 31.4 volts. The prin- 
cipal portion of this consists of the anode drop Si, the 
cathode drop 62 being inconsiderable. The constant 5, 
which proved to be dependent on melting point and 
vaporization temperature of the oxide mixture, was found 
to be about 30 for the more refractory varieties of elec- 
trodes, i.e., those made of oxide mixtures relatively difficult 
to fuse and vaporize. 

If between the two oxide electrodes a small, even a 
hardly perceptible, current passes, the joulean heat de- 
veloped thereby in the intervening gaseous space will 
occasion a steady and rapid increase in the temperature 
and thus in the conductivity of the gases. The potential 
e at the electrodes accordingly falls from the value JEJ 

until at e — — an arc discharge is set up. 


From the above it will be seen that the action in start- 
ing an oxide arc, eventually by means of an auxiliary 
flame, is the reverse of that followed in contact starting, 
namely, in the direction of arrow II on Fig. 37. 

It should be noted, moreover, that a characteristic 
property of metallic oxides plays an important part in 
the starting of arcs of the second class, such as described 
by the author.* 


The cathodic potential fall for red-hot oxides (calcium 
oxide, zirconium oxide, etc.) has an extraordinarily low 
value, something like 3.6 volts. Oxide electrodes possess 
the peculiarity of emitting negatively charged elec- 
trons (cathode rays), a property of which Wehnelt f 
has subsequently made use in his cathodes for vacuum 
tubes and his electric oscillation valve, (cf. § 3 , page 8 .) 


* German Patents Nos. 117214; 137788 (1899); E. T. Z. 
(1901); Ann. d. Phys., 9 , 164 (1902). 
t Erlanger, Ber., p. 150 (1903). 


22 , pp. 155 
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Generally speaking, incandescent metallic oxides have 
the property of making adjacent gases electrically conduc- 
tive by ionization. Thus spark discharges can be produced 
even between metallic terminals at abnormally low differ- 
ences of potential (cf. Chapter V, pages 62 and following) 
by the simple expedient of placing in their neighborhood 
incandescent metallic oxides of the kind mentioned.* 

§ Theoretical Discussion of the Characteristic ^Equation. 

The characteristic equations of S. Thompson and H. 
Ayrton without doubt agree well with empirical results 
within a narrow, sharply defined range of application, and 
are capable — as shown in the foregoing — of furnishing 
an answer to a number of important practical questions. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the four 
arbitrary constants used in arriving at the three quan- 
tities c, J and L are purely empirical in their character 
and tell us nothing of their relation to the electrical 
quantities in the external circuit, i.e., to the voltage E 
and resistance E of the generator (eventually of the 
supply circuit) and the series resistance. There is little 
doubt, however, that the constants of the characteristic, 
the minimum potential mo, as well as the factor 5, are 
numerically dependent on the electrical quantities in the 
external circuit. 

In a strict sense the numerical constants' in the Ayrton 
equation are valid only in connection with the particular 
generator used, the voltage supplied by it, E = 150 
volts (approx.), and its internal resistance which latter 
unfortunately has not been recorded. 

In addition to the considerations already pointed out 
the following theoretical criticism would seem to be in 
place. 


Ann. d. Phys., ii, 202 (1903). 
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Differentiation of the characteristic equation 

.. . C 


m + 


gives 


(la) 


(lb) 


The relation to the quantities in the external circuit, 
namely the electromotive force E of the generator and 
the resistance of the outer circuit, generally requires that 

E - e = JR. 

Accordingly 

TT-k 


From equations (1) and (2), thus, it follows that 

dC CJ 

It is evident that — leaving out any eventual arbitrary 
constant — the quotient 

^ rn 


or, in other words, that it is a function of the resistance. 
In the characteristic 

e = m + y =mo + <xL + 21_±4^, 

the hyperbolic shape of the curves (see Fig. 22) is de- 
pendent on the denominator of the fraction i.e., the 

t/ 

current J, consequently on a purely optional condition. 

In reality, however, 

j= JR (^L) 
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is a linear function of JRj that is, on the one hand, a 
linear function of the potential fall (E — e) in the ex- 
ternal resistance of the lamp circuit and, on the other 
hand, of the arc length L, 

The hyperbolic form of the characteristics thus is due 
to the purely formal property of inverted functions, i.e., 
the fact that reciprocal values of straight lines produce 
hyperbolas. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the values J, which appear 
as denominators in the second member of the characteristic 
((la), page 114), are dependent on the arbitrary quantities 
in the external circuit, i.e., on the electromotive force E of 
the generator and the ohm ic resistance (or the apparent 
resistance R = '\^~Ro^-\-(2 the arc voltage e is a linear 

function of the term JR. It is, consequently, determined 
by the arbitrarily chosen series resistance R. 

In Fig. 38 the arc voltage e has been plotted against 
external resistance R (or JR), the current being constant 
at cT = 4 amperes. Hertha Ayrton^s experimental data 
(see Table 19) have been made use of. 

We see from this that the arc voltage e — as is self- 
evident, if we stop to consider — is a linear function of 
the series resistance R, and that an extrapolation of the 
curve to JR =0 would give us c == E. 

Numerically, according to Fig. 38, we would get 
e = i? = 150 volts, the supply voltage, which figure 
agrees with that mentioned casually by FI. Ayrton as the 
electromotive force of the generator used by her. 

By apparently eliminating the conditions existing in 
the outer lamp circuit (i.e., E and R) the Ayrton equa- 
tion sets up the claim to describe, absolutely, the mechan- 
ism of the arc discharge for any given kind of electrode, 
and to be valid for all values of current. 

In reality, in view of what has been set forth in the 
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foregoing, it is not at all permissible to assume that the 
constants in the equation are valid for any and all values 
of the electrical quantities in the external circuit. 

Volt'S 



J R ^ 

Fla. 38. 


§ 26. The Resistance Effect (p) of the Arc. 

The glowing gases in the are possess a certain con- 
ductivity and, tluis, the arc, per sc, introduces in the (iir- 

cuit an actual resivstance p wlncih rathc^r iiKtorre<,;tly 

it is customary to refer to as the apparent, r(>sistance. 

It would seem to be better to designate it '' resistance 
effect p. 

If the functional relation of the characteristic be known, 
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this resistance effect p can be treated arithmetically just 
like an ohmic resistance, i.e., 


J 


E 

R "h' P 


an<i p 


e 



It is advantageous, however, in investigations of tli© 
mechanism of discharges, to use the reciprocal value of 
the resistance effect 
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whiclij for the sake of brevity, might be called the ‘^con- 
duction effect K. 

In Table 19 are given values of K, calculated from the 
experimental data published by H. Ayrton,* and’ which 
have served as foundation for the Ayrton equations and 
coefficients. 

1 J 

If the conduction effect X = - == — be plotted as a 

f} & 

function of the current J, it becomes apparent (Fig. 39) 
— as far as the available experimental data permit con- 
clusions in this respect — that the conduction effect of 
the arc is a linear function of the current J in such a 
manner that 



= const. 


(!/' = const.) 


This relation is corroborated for an arc length U = 
4 mm. by the values in Table 20 which for 



AX 

A«I 


are practically constant. 


It must be left* practically undecided whether the small 
variations in the value of /3 (from 0.0192 to 0.0215) are 
physically significant or whether they are due merely to 
experimental errors, — eventually, to the graphical method 
of equalizing observation data.* 

At any rate, the Ayrton constant (column 5) 

i = ^ V -1 

C de^ 


* The figures given by H. Ayrton (Table 19) are not those of the 
values actually observed, but graphically derived values from the test 
curves. Nevertheless, they probably belong to the most accurate and 
careful observations that have ever been made on this subject. 
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shows a not inconsiderable variation in value, nunaerically, 
from 0.0165 to 0.0198. 

TABLE 20. LENGTH OP ARC, L' = 4 min. 


Current 

J, 

amperes. 

Arc voltage 

e, 

volts. 

K-= — - 
e 


dJ ^ l 1 

de ^ :h ““ c * 

2 

74.1 

0.0270 



3 

65.1 

0.0462 

6.6i92 

-6.0178 

4 

60.6 

0.0660 

0.0198 

-0.0181 

5 

57.9 

0.0864 

0.0204 

-0,0183 

6 

56.15 

0.1070 

0.0206 

-0.0189 

7 

54.9 

0.1277 

0.0207 

-0.0189 

8 

54.0 

0.1481 

0.0204 

-0,0198 

9 

53.3 

0.169 

0.0210 

-0.0198 

10 

52.7 

0.190 

0.0210 

-0.0185 

12 ^ 

51.7 

0.232 

0.0210 

-0.0105 

14 

51.0 

0.2745 

0.02125 

-0.0169 

16 

50.5 

0.3175 

0.0215 

-0.0178 



Average 0 . 0207 



One essential practical conclusion may be drawn, how- 
ever, from the above analysis, namely, that the con- 
duction effect of the arc becomes nil for a certain finite 
value of the current (J = ^), a critical value at which, 
therefore, the character of the discharge becomes un- 
stable. 

Graphically this critical minimum current is represented 
by the distance i which the K curve (Fig. 39) intercepts 
on the abscissa (J), 

Tlus result agrees with the deductions from Kauf mannas 
conditions for stability (§ 24, page 106), according to which 
there exists a limiting value ^ of the current below which 

an arc discharge cannot be maintained, corresponding to 

== rb 0 and p = -4- on - 

According to Fig. 39 the electrical relations in an arc 
ar© ©xpr©ss6<l by an ©Q[uation of th© form 


( 1 ) 
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• 1 
Since the conduction effect iiT = — , according to our 


T 

definition, is equal to — , it follows that 

& 


J 

e 


\ 


(.J - i), 

:) 


n 


J 


1 


J 

constant. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


It is evident from the characteristic, in form of equa- 
tion (3), that when J oo the arc voltage e will have a 
limiting value 


e 



= n, 


which value numerically approximates H. Ayrton’s 
minimum voltage m and physically is identical there- 
with. 

On the other hand, it follows that at a finite critical 
value of current, J = in the sense used in the fore- 
going, the arc voltage e assumes a value mathematically 
and physically discontinuous, or, in other words, in- 
finite. 

But whereas according to the Ayrton equation this 
discontinuance (e = oo ) occurs at J" = 0, a character- 
istic in the form of equation (3) would seem to indicate 
that the discharge disappears already at a finite value of 
the current, the limit value J — i. Referring to Fig. 39 
it will be seen that the values of i lie between 0.5 and 1.1 
ampere and for a 4-mm. arc the value is approximately 
0.81 ampere. 

If we imagine the arc replaced by an ohmic resistance 
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p in the circuit (Fig. 21) the above statement would mean 
that in a circuit of infinitely high resistance (jSl = 0) a 
finite current i could exist at this point. This would 
actually be possible if, for example, a shunt of some 
kind were connected across this portion of the circuit 
(e, L; Fig. 21). 

At any rate it seems a highly necessary precaution in 
tests intended to furnish data for characteristic curves 
to avoid the use of shunt or differential regulating 
mechanisms, and to make correction in the results for the 
necessary voltmeter connection. Whether due attention 
has been paid to these precautionary measures in the 
data published cannot now be ascertained. 

As shown by the curves (Fig. 39) the minimum volt- 
age n increases with increasing arc lengths and, 

p 

using H. Ayrton ^s values in Fig. 40, we find that 
n = Uq (1 + 0.06331/') (approx.). 


where = 38.2 volts and L' is the apparent arc length. 
Referred to the true arc length L the value no will be 
about 35.3 volts, if for the depth h of the crater we 
assume a mean value h == 1.13 mm. (approx.) and apply 
this to H. Ayrton’s experimental data. 

It may appropriately be remarked here that in deducing 
equations to express physical phenomena the use of linear 
equations (cf. §20, pages 82 and following; Figs. 27, 28 
and 40) — from which, for example, H. Ayrton’s formulas, 
as a rule, have been evolved — requires great caution. 

As a general statement it may be said that the differ- 
ential coefficient i.e., the slope tangent of a 0 ( 2 /, x)- 

curve, is fairly suitable to describe, approximately, the 
physical aspects of the experiments. 
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A certain latitude is permissible in regard to extrapola- 
tion of data^ when linear functions are not involved, as 
for example in case of parabolic functions in which, when 
a; == 0, 2 / = 0 also. 


Volts 



Quite otherwise is the case, however, especially in ex- 
amples of the last-mentioned kind, in regard to the arbi- 
trary constants which are represented graphically (cf. 
Figs. 27, 28, 39, 40) as extrapolated interceptions of the a;- 
axis or the ?/-axis. Very often there is no definite physical 
meaning attached to these constants. The introduction 
of such constants sometimes has the effect of excessively 
complicating an otherwise simple physical phenomenon, if 
linear equations enter into the construction of other for- 
mulas. For instance, if they appear in the denominator 
they always will lead to asymmetrical hyperbolas. 

jf — a-s in the present example (Fig. 40) — it is a case 
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of arriving at a constant having physical significance, 
the minimum voltage no (or m), it is to be noted that 
when an arc increases in length its cross-sectional area 
does not remain constant, as Ohm’s law presupposes, 
but increases, also. It is not permissible to assume — 
without sufficient test — that the resistance of the gas 
volume between the electrodes increases as a linear 
function of their distance apart, as this would justify the 
further assumption that the current filaments of the arc 
flame spread out laterally when the arc length increases, 
which would result in the configuration of the arc flame 
remaining geometrically similar. 

In such case, for example, the relation between minimum 
voltage n and arc length L would be expressible also by 
the equation 

n == =fc no Vl + aL, (4) 

as exemplified by Table 21. 

TABLE 21. 


Length of arc. 

T 

Minimum 

potential 

n, 

volts. 

n“— nn® 


L' mm. 

L mm. 

n(?L 

1 

2.13 

40.65 

0.193 



2 

3.13 

43.1 

0.185 



3 

4.13 

45.7 

0.189 



4 

5.13 

48.3 

0.193 


720 = 34. 25 

5 

6.13 

50.4 




6 

7.13 

52.6 

0.191 



7 

8.13 

55.2 

0.197 





a — const. == approx. 0.191 




Using this value, a — 0.191, we get for the minimum 
voltage no = 34.3 volts, a value which is considerably 
lower than that given by H. Ayrton (no = nzo = 38.88 
volts). 
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The double sign used in the above equation (4) is not 
without physical justification, since if both electrodes are 
made of the same kind of material current transfer is 
possible in both directions. 

From this it would follow that the characteristic as 
expressed by equation (3) (page 121) can have either plus 
or minus sign, which seems plausible also from a physical 
point of view. 


§27. Minimum Current. Saturation Current. 


As will be evident from what has been said in the fore- 
going, it is not to be expected that by it the question of 
a characteristic equation for expressing the mechanism 
of arc discharges has received a final and satisfactory 
answer. The theoretical and practical value of such an 
answer can hardly be overestimated, as by means thereof 
we would be able to make predictions of results in a 
domain that lies essentially outside of the conventional 
limits for industrial investigation and everyday problems. 

Taking into consideration the remarks in connection 
with equation (4) (page 124), equation (3) (page 121) can 
be written, with double sign, 


tiq 1 -}- oiL 
6 == rt ' ' } 

1 -f- jj: 



and is graphically represented in Fig. 41 (page 133). 

This equation does not at all claim to be a perfect 
expression for the discharge characteristic; but it does 
indicate certain limiting conditions and the close relation- 
ship of two apparently very different forms of discharges, 
namely, on the one hand, the mechanism of conduction 
within dielectrics (insulators), and on the other, that of 
arc flames. 
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Ejiowledge of the phenomena in question is of special 
practical importance, for instance, in connection with 
accidental arcs occurring in short circuits which may- 
cause the destruction of the insulation of two adjacent 
leads between which there exists a certain difference of 
potential, often seriously endangering the whole electric 
plant. 

Equations (3) (page 121) and (1) (page 125) interpreted 
by Fig. 41 give us the following information. 

If two opposite electrodes are separated a distance L, 
by a poorly conductive solid, liquid or gaseous medium, 
the current transfer between the electrodes possesses two 
characteristic phases (I and II, Fig. 41). In contra- 
distinction to materials of high conductivity (metals). 
Ohm’s law does not apply to this form of conduction, 
i.e., the postulate of electrical conduction in its simplest 
form, 

— = Fl == const., 
e ’ 

namely, that the current (J) is directly proportional 
to the voltage drop (e) between the electrodes — is no 
longer sufS.cient. For that matter, even for metallic con- 
duction, this expression requires qualification in case of 
alternating-current discharges. 

Furthermore, in the case of conductors poor in ions, 
i.e., the poorly conductive dielectrics (solid, liquid or 
gaseous insulators), the following facts are known from 
J. Schroder’s * investigation of a liquid dielectric, ethyl 
ether (Table 22, page 128). 

The strength of the current J, to be sure, increases 
^th increase in voltage, though not at a rate propor- 
tional to the difference of potential, e, between the elec- 
trodes as demanded by Ohm’s law — but more and 

* Ann. d. Phys., 26, 597 (1908). 
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more slowly; i.e., the conduction effect K in an ohmic 


sense 



decreases with increasing voltage (e) and 


current (J) (cf. Table 22, on the next page, column 4). 

More specifically, the conduction effect K. — as far as 
the degree of precision of the data permits us to draw 
conclusions — decreases as a linear function of the cur- 


rent, and 



or 


AJ 

AX 


= n, is approximately constant 


(cf . Table 22, test record II, column 5) , as is also assumed 
in our equation (3) (page 121). However, while in ordinary 
arc discharges the conduction effect K increases with the 
current, as shown by Fig. 39 (page 118), in the case of ethyl 


ether 


J 

K 


n is of negative sign. 


Pure dielectric conduction thus seems to be accom- 
panied by the separating out, under the influence of the 
electrostatic field, of certain dissociated foreign bodies 
which act as carriers of the current. During a long-con- 
tinued passage of a current of less value than the saturation 
current value (^) (see further below) there seems to take 
place, to a certain extent, an electrical purification of the 
dielectric and as a result the resistance of the latter rises 
considerably, as is shown by a comparison of the K values 
in test records I and II, Table 22. 

The following discussion will further illustrate the 
mechanism of electrical conduction. 

If the K values in Table 22 be plotted as a function of 
/, it will be found that the K curve cuts the J abscissa at 
a quite definite value, J ^ i, the so-called '' saturation 
current (^). 

At this finite value of current the potential reaches a 
critical value d= oo in the same way as we found in the 
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case of arc discharges (cf. page 121; also Fig. 39). The 
latter form of conduction, according to all probability, is 
purely or mainly a thermodynamical |)rocess. In con- 
tradistinction to this is the potential fall which takes 
place below the critical value of saturation current 
(J < i) for which the name dielectric conduction 
would seem to be suitable. 


TABLE 22. CONDUCTIVITY OF ETHYL ETHER. 


Test record, 
No. 

Potential drop 

volts /cms. 

Current 

amperes. 

JK » t 

e. 

om.*/ohm8. 

AJ 

AK ”• 









667 

18.8XlO-i« 

(2.82)X lO-ii 




1333 

32.3xl0-i‘> 

2.42 XlO-i'^ 


I J 


. 2000 

41.2xl0-i» 

2.06 X 10-11 




2667 

46.9x10-1'’ 

1.76 XU)“ii 

» * » If t * 



3333 

52.1X10-1'’ 

1.57 XI (>“11 



< 

4800 

58.4x10-1'’ 

1.22 Xl()-ii 

• ***•* 









*667 

6.1 Xl0-i<> 

0.915 X 10-11 

1 



1333 

(8.5)XlO-i'> 

(0.637) X 10-11 

> -1170 

II........ ^ 


2000 

10.6 Xl0-i‘> 

0.530 X 10-11 

J 



2667 

11.7 Xl0-i'> 

0.439 X 10-11 

-1210 



3333 

12.5 X 10-10 

0.376 X 10-11 

-1270 



4800 

13.4 X 10-10 

0.280 X 10-11 

- 933 

j 


These two forms of conduction apparently take place 
under opposite sign. The saturation current {€) of 
the dielectric discharge probably is identical with the 
minimum current (f) which, as we have found in the fore- 
going, is a necessary condition for starting disruptive dis- 
charges (spark discharges, arc discharges, etc.). 

The mechanism of electrical conduction through media 
poor in ions (insulators) thus would be represented by 
Fig. 41 (page 133) which has been plotted on the basis of 
equation (3) (page 121) or equation (1) (page 125). 
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As will be seen, with increasing electrode voltage the 
increase in current (/) is slower and slower until, as the 
voltage asymptotically approaches the value e = oo, it 
reaches the finite value i. 

The saturation current i (corresponding to the minimum 
current of arc discharges; cf. § 26, pages 117 and following) 
therefore is characteristic of the state of quasi-perfect insu- 
lation, such as is demanded of commercial insulators, as 
well as of the condition obtaining when puncture of the in- 
sulating material takes place and an arc discharge (short 
circuit) is set up. 

The abscissa J ^ i (Fig. 41) thus constitutes the 
asymptote which forms the boundary line between the 
domain of dielectric conduction (phase I, J < i) and 
that of electrolytic or thermodynamic conduction (phase 
II, J > i) in which latter occur the various kinds of arc 
discharges (short circuits, carbon arcs, etc.)- 

The outbreak of an arc — or of a disruptive discharge 
following the puncture of a dielectric — thus may be illus- 
trated as follows: 

If the temperature of the dielectric and all other con- 
ditions be kept constant we will observe, as the voltage 
(e) between the electrodes increases, values for current J 
that lie in phase I as long as J is less than the value (i) 
which is a quantity depending on the material and the 
temperature of the dielectric medimn. 

We have now reached a value of current J which is not 
far from the saturation current i. 

The accidental or intentional introduction of a few 
conductive particles (ions) into the electrostatic field of 
the dielectric is now suflficient to raise the current above 
the unstable limit value (f) of the saturation current, 
thereby starting, with explosive abruptness, phase II 
which is characteristic of ordinary arcs as well as of the 
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disruptive discharge which accompanies the short-circuit- 
ing of insulated conductors. 

This inoculation of the electrostatic field with a few 
ions, which suffice to produce a disruptive discharge in 
most cases, is caused by local heating of the nonconduc- 
tive medium, since the dissociation of neutral dielectrics 
(gases, liquids, solid nonconductors, metallic oxides) is 
enormously affected by the temperature (see further 
below) . 

Both the starting of arcs proper and the unintentional 
arcs occurring in short circuits between insulated con- 
ductors are conditioned mainly by the temperature of 
the medium* and by the exceedingly rapid increase of 
conductivity with rise in temperature of the medium 
between the electrodes. 

This great influence of temperature on the dielectric 
conductivity makes it difficult to obtain an insight into 
the mechanism of conduction through incandescent gases, 
which is of great importance for a knowledge of the arc. 
The difficulty is emphasized by the facts that it is hardly 
possible to keep the temperature of the conducting gases 
constant and that when it comes to determining the tem- 
perature of the active elements (the ions) within the 
dielectric all the usual methods for thermometric measure- 
ments fail. 

That in reality — as has been tacitly assumed in the 

* la conneetioa with the insulation of high-tension transmission lines 
attention must be given also to some other factors such as moisture on 
the surface of and eventually within the interior of hygroscopical insulat- 
ing materials (cf. Benischke's “Grundlagen der Elektrotechnik/' 236 , 
465). Perfectly pure water, of course, is an excellent insulator; but by 
acting as a solvent for metallic compounds (salts, etc.) and by hydrolytic 
ionization thereof, the presence of water containing even minute quan- 
tities of impurities will have practically the same effect as though the in- 
sulating dielectric itself were inoculated with conducting particles (ions). 
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foregoing — tlie conduction through incandescent gases 
follows the same laws as those which govern the con- 
duction in solid or liquid dielectrics (ethyl ether. Table 21) 
is made very probable by the fact that arc discharges 
(cf. § 26, pages 117 and following, Tig. 39, Table 20) follow 
the same equations (2) and (3) (page 121) that demanded 
the existence of a critical value of current, the saturation 
current or the minimum current, i. 

P. G. Nutting has investigated luminous discharges 
through capillary helium tubes 3.12 mm. in diameter 
and 50 mm. long. From his results have been calculated 
the figures given in Table 23. 

TABLE 23. VARIATIOM OF CONDUCTIVITY AND LIGHT 

OF HELIUM. 

Gas pressure: p=5.6mm. Hg. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

Potential 

gmdieut 

«, 

volts/cm. 

Current 

J, 

amperes. 

Ijiglit 

intensity, 

hotnor 

candles, 

UK. 

Efficiency 
in HK 
per -watt. 

Conduction 

Effect 

e 

in 

o AK 
f-AJ- 

J-i 

Remarl{.s. 

233 

211 

198 

190 

185 

180 

176 

173 

170 

10X10""3 

15X10"'3 

20X10""8 

25XKr3 

30X10“3 

35Xl0‘-3 

40X10”® 

45X10”® 

50X10”® 

0.39 

0.68 

0.96 

1.23 

1.47 

1.69 

1.89 

2.09 

2.28 

0. 169 
0.215 
0.242 
0.259 
0.2G5 
0.268 
0.268 
0.268 
0.268 

43X10“« 

71X10“<' 

101X10”'' 

132XlO”fi 

l()2Xl(r« 

194X10”« 
228 X 10”« 
260X10”® 
294X10”® 

5! 60 
6.00 
6.02 
6.00 
6.04 
6.08 
6.04 
6.08 

144 

172 

170 

169 

168 

166 

164 

162 

161 

Value of i as used here, 
3.8 X 10~® amps. 

: 


As shown by the data in column 5, the conduction effect 
K increases nearly proportional to the current (J). The 

A 

values of -r-f in column 6 are all of the same order of 
A/ 

* ^'The luminous properties of eloetrically conducting Helium gas.'^ 
(Bull, of the Bureau of Standards, VoL 4 (^t), p. 511, 1908.) 
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magnitude, practically constant, as required by equation 
(3) (page 121) and equation (1) (page 125). 

The critical minimum current (or the saturation cur- 
rent i) in the present example, is about 0.0038 arap. 
and the constant Uq about 164 volts/cm. 

According to column 6 there is a certain increase of 

XT with the current J. However, this can just as w'ell 


be due to the greater conductivity, at higher currents, of 
the glass walls of the capillary tube. 

Referring to columns 3 and 4 it should be remarked 
here in passing that the luminous efficiency of gas dis- 
charges in Geissler, Tesla and other similar tubes is ex- 
ceedingly low, as the author has pointed out repeatedly 
on other occasions.* Yet we continue to hear these 
sources of light referred to — without any justification 
whatsoever — as the light of the future. 

The maximum efficiency attainable in the present case 
is roughly 0.341 hefner candles per watt which is consider- 
ably lower than that of the modern incandescent lamp. 

Considering the mechanism of conduction in gases — 
dielectrics — the following remarks may be added, re- 
ferring to our equation (1) (page 120) or, in another form, 

K = hj 
n 


According to a law deduced by J. J. Thomson, the con- 
ductivity k of gases may be expressed in the form used 
by G. Mie,t viz., / — 

k = k^y 1 


J 


* See, among others, Zeitschr. f. Elektrotechn. u. Maschinenbau 
(Potsdam, 1903), 4 to 12 . 

t Ann. d. Phys., 26 , 598 (1908). Cf. also, a complex expression given 
by G. Mie (ibid.) for the k function below saturation current, which, ex- 
pression, however, does not conform readily with the test data in Table 22 

(p. 128). 
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where ^ means, as in the foregoing, the saturation current, 
and ko the conductivity of the medium for infinitely 
small values of current (J =0). 

We see, immediately, that Thomson's equation fails 
and gives imaginary k values in case of discharges where 
J > i, that is, greater than the critical saturation cur- 
rent; and from the standpoint of the arc-lamp engineer 
it is principally such cases that are of interest here 



Now, in the light of the previous discussion (cf. page 
129), it is true that the possibility that between the two 
phases I and II (see Fig. 41) which we have designated, 
respectively, as dielectric and electrolytic (or electro- 
thermic) form of conduction, there may take place a 
change of polarity is not excluded. If, in accordance with 
this assumption, we give J in Thomson’s equation 
double (resp. positive) sign, it would follow in phase II 
(which permits of a much more exact * experimental veri- 

* From Table 22 (p. 128), Test Recoi’ds I and II, we learn, for example, 
that below saturation value of ctirrent the conductivity is diminished by 
long duration of current, and thus depends on the earlier treatment or 
history of the material. 




w 




rr 


MDll' 


lenomm taJdng place i the aic (cf. 



as wel as tie results of the inFestigatiou of helum 
not confirm this, On the contrary, they coi rather he 

A17 

said to indicate that increases -even though ever so 



CHAPTER VII. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ENERGY IN THE ARC. 

§ 28. Importance of the Anode Crater. Anode Rays. 

Emission of Electrons. 

In production of light by means of ordinary carbon arcs 
the positive electrode (the anode) plays an important 
part — not so much electrically as photometrically — 
since about 90 per cent of the total light proceeds from it. 

On the other hand, and contrary to what is the case for 
flame carbon arcs, the radiation from incandescent gases 
is of comparatively little consequence in pure carbon 
arcs. The transformation of electrical energy into 
physiological effects takes place principally through pure 
temperature radiation, i.e., the radiation of a glowing 
solid : the anodic current base. In principle the mechan- 
ism of light production is essentially the same as for 
electric incandescent lamps (cf. § 8, page 24). The lumi- 
nous efficiency of pure carbon arcs, therefore, is determined 
almost entirely by the energy density, and the conse- 
quent temperature, at the light-emitting surface of the 
anode crater. 

It follows from this that for electrodes substances should 
be used which possess high melting and boiling points, 
and as low as possible specific heat. The latter property 
seems to be a physical quantity of paramount influence 
on the luminous efficiency of glowing solids (cf. Chapter I, 
§ 12, page 39 and following). 

A practical confirmation of this relation * is found, for 

♦Easch, ‘qil)er die Grundbedingungen einer okonomiscben Licbter- 
zeuguixg.’^ Bayer, Industrie- u. Gewerbeblatt, p. 46 (1900). 
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example, in the high efficiency of the osmium lamp. 
The specific heat of osmium is 0.03113 (Regnault, t = 50°), 
while that of carbon, at the same temperature, is 0.199 
(cf. Fig. 16, p. 43). 

In this connection may be mentioned an empirical 
rule which H. F. Wiebe and Carnelley have formulated, 
but for which they by no means claim the authority of a 
physical law. However, it serves as a valuable guide in 
high-temperature engineering. 

It appears that the temperature of fusion ® of a sub- 
stance is inversely proportional to its cubical coefficient 
of expansion a, its atomic (or eventually molecular) 
weight A and its specific heat c. Thus, according to H. 
F. Wiebe, for the majority of substances, 

@ = — L — 

2.6 A aC 

Another noteworthy relation has been found by 
Griineisen, namely, that for any given substance (metal) 

the ratio - of the coefficient of expansion to specific heat 
c 

c is constant for all temperatures, and thus independent 
of the temperature of the radiator. 

In the case of ordinary carbon arcs the tip surface of 
the positive electrode becomes concaved something like 
the segment of a sphere, the radii of which center on the 
tip of the cathode (cf. Fig. 5, page 15; Fig. 8, page 
18). 

Now we know that, electrically, the real formation 
hearth of the arc, or of any other gaseous discharge, 
must be sought in the cathode. We know, further, that 
the cathode, when heated to a sufficiently high tem- 
perature, is capable of emitting cathode rays. From the 
fact that these rays can be magnetically deflected it may 
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be concluded that they consist of a stream of negatively 
charged particles, electrons. 

The mass m of an electron is something like 1700 
times smaller than that of the hydrogen atom. An 
electron at rest carries a free electrical charge, the so- 
called fundamental quantity of electricity, 

€ = 4.69 X 10-1^ 

expressed in electrostatic units. (Planck.) 

It has been shown, furthermore, that the ratio be- 
tween this electrical elemental quantity e and the ponder- 
able or apparent mass m of an electron at rest is con- 
stant in value, no matter to what cause or what parent 
substance the electron owes its existence. However — 
as assumed by Weber (1846) in his Atomic Theory of 
Electrodynamics,’' — this specific charge e is dependent 
on the relative velocity of the moving elemental units of 
mass (the electrons).* 

According to the latest views of science and experience, 
one is inclined to assume that Maxwell’s Electromag- 
netic Theory of Light ” has been shaken to its very 
foundations and made to appear, through the conclusive 
experiments of Michelson, Morley, Trouton, Noble and 
A. H. Bucherer,t as a theory long since exploded ” 
(Bucherer). This theory of Maxwell’s is based on the 
fundamental kinematical notion that radiation phe- 
nomena in the proper sense of the word (light) are to be 
conceived as vortical motion of the ether (by which con- 
ception kinematical explanations of a rather artificial 

*** Cf. “Prinzipien einer elektrodynamischen Theorie der Materie.’^ 
Published by W. Engelmann, Leipzig, 1876. 

t A. H. Bucherer, “Die experimenteUe Bestatigung der Lorentz-Em- 
steinschen Theorie " ; 80th Meeting of “Deutscher Naturforscher und Arzte,’’ 
in Cologne, (September 2-26, 1908). Cf. also Physikal. Zeitschr., 9 ( 22 ), 
Nov. 1 , 1908, p. 755, 
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character have been substituted for the theory of '' action 
at a distance ’0- 

In the light of the latest investigations it is evident 
that Maxwell's physical world picture of electrodynamic 
phenomena — the high didactic value of which in numer- 
ous fields of application is beyond doubt — cannot claim, 
either scientifically or practically, to be of general im- 
portance for explanation of the mechanism of light. 

In this connection, historic truthfulness compels us to 
remark that Maxwell's electromagnetic theory of 
light " has never been productive of the least progress in 
the theory or the technology of light generation. 

At any rate, the atomic-dynamic conception of matter, 
as advocated by Newton (1698),* Weber, Zollner (1846), 
Lorentz and Einstein (1904) (corpuscular theory, emana- 
tion theory and electron theory) seems more promising for 
progress in the technology of light. 

The essential teachings of the modern electronic theory 
culminate in the notion that mass (m) is closely connected 
with an electrical charge (e) ; not only that, but that the 
so-called ponderable matter is a manifestation of elec- 
trical charges (Weber's postulate t of elemental quanti- 
ties of electricity ") or, conversely, that electrical charges 

* Sir Isaac Newton, ^‘Optik,’^ 1698. 1704, Vols. II and III. 

t It seems appropriate to mention here that for about 50 years W. 
Weber, together with Zollner, attempted, without avail, to maintain 
against the teachings of the Maxwell school (Maxwell, Clausius, v. Helm- 
holtz and others) his electrodynamic atomic theory of matter ” (“unit 
quantities of electricity,” and the “principle of relativity”). (Cf. Weber- 
ZoUner’s “Prinzipien,” Z. c. Leipzig, 1876). This controversy is not 
without its tragic side, since Zollner, through certain formal corollaries of 
Weber’s theory, became involved in the discussion of imaginary, abstract 
phenomena (“fourth dimension”) and was charged with being mentally 
deranged (cf. v. Helmholtz). To such extreme consequences the modern 
Lorentz-Einstein’s electronic theory could also lead by admission of ve- 
locities greater than that of light. 
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are identical with what we have been designating as pon- 
derable masses. The modern electronic theory of Lorentz- 
Einstein (1904), defines the mass (m) and the charge (e) 
of an electron by the equation * 

— = ( 1 ) 

in which v is the self-velocity, measured in the direction 
of propagation, of the elemental quantity of mass (the 
electron), c the velocity of light (c = 2.99 X 10^° cm. /sec.) 
and a universal constant. f 

The validity of Lorentz-Einstein^s electronic theory may 
be considered as definitely proven in the most recent 
time, against the theory of Maxwell -Abraham (Kaufmann) 
by Bucherer^s beautiful experiments (1908, Z. c.). 

The numerical value of Weber’s constant 'W has been 
determined, experimentally, to be 

Xd = 1.730 X 10^ 
in electromagnetic units. 

It can easily be seen that ‘TO represents the universal 
relation between electric charge (e) and the corresponding 
elemental mass (m), when the electric charge and the 
carrier thereof (m) are at rest (v = 0). 

As is evident from equation (1) the fraction^ de- 
creases in numerical value with increasing velocity (v) of 
the moving mass (m) and becomes zero when v is equal 
to a definite velocity C = 2.99 X 10^° cm. per sec., which 

* It is evident, also, from this equation that under certain conditions 
(y > c) the so-calied ponderable masses and real phenomena will assume 
— formally — imaginary physical forms: dangerous speculations to which 
Zollner was a victim by his indiscreet introduction in mathematical equa- 
tions of values of an astronomical order of magnitude. 

t It would seem ai)propriate to designate this universal constant TID 
as W. Weber's constant. 
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character have been substituted for the theory of action 
at a distance 

In the light of the latest investigations it is evident 
that MaxwelFs physical world picture of electrodynamic 
phenomena — the high didactic value of which in numer- 
ous fields of application is beyond doubt — cannot claim, 
either scientifically or practically, to be of general im- 
portance for explanation of the mechanism of light. 

In this connection, historic truthfulness compels us to 
remark that MaxwelFs electromagnetic theory of 
light has never been productive of the least progress in 
the theory or the technology of light generation. 

At any rate, the atomic-dynamic conception of matter, 
as advocated by Newton (1698),* Weber, Zollner (1846), 
Lorentz and Einstein (1904) (corpuscular theory, emana- 
tion theory and electron theory) seems more promising for 
progress in the technology of light. 

The essential teachings of the modern electronic theory 
culminate in the notion that mass (m) is closely connected 
with an electrical charge (e); not only that, but that the 
so-called ponderable matter is a manifestation of elec- 
trical charges (Weber’s postulate f of elemental quanti- 
ties of electricity ”) or, conversely, that electrical charges 

* Sir Isaac Newton, ^'Optik,'’ 1698. 1704, Vols. II and III. 

t It seems appropriate to mention here that for about 50 years W. 
Weber, together with Zollner, attempted, without avail, to maintain 
against the teachings of the Maxwell school (Maxwell, Clausius, v. Helm- 
holtz and others) his ‘'‘electrodynamic atomic theory of matter’^ (“unit 
quantities of electricity,” and the “principle of relativity ”). (Cf. Weber- 
ZoUner’s “Prinzipien,” 1. c. Leipzig, 1876). This controversy is not 
without its tragic side, since Zollner, through certain formal corollaries of 
Weber’s theory, became involved in the discussion of imaginary, abstract 
phenomena (“fourth dimension”) and was charged with being mentally 
deranged (cf. v. Helmholtz). To such extreme consequences the modern 
Lorentz-Einstein’s electronic theory could also lead by admission of ve- 
locities greater than that of light. 
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are identical with what we have been designating as pon- 
derable masses. The modern electronic theory of Lorentz- 
Einstein (1904), defines the mass (m) and the charge (e) 
of an electron by the equation * 

-^ = 1®v/l (1) 

m ^ 

in which v is the self -velocity, measured in the direction 
of propagation, of the elemental quantity of mass (the 
electron), c the velocity of light (c == 2.99 X 10^*^ cm. /sec.) 
and ID a universal constant.! 

The validity of Lorentz-Einstein^s electronic theory may 
be considered as definitely proven in the most recent 
time, against the theory of Maxwell-Abraham (Kaufmann) 
by Bucherer’s beautiful experiments (1908, 1. c.). 

The numerical value of Weber’s constant Id has been 
determined, experimentally, to be 

tD- 1.730 X 10^ 
in electromagnetic units. 

It can easily be seen that represents the universal 
relation between electric charge (e) and the corresponding 
elemental mass (m), when the electric charge and the 
carrier thereof (m) are at rest (v =0). 

As is evident from equation (1) the fraction— de- 

m 

creases in numerical value with increasing velocity (v) of 
the moving mass (m) and becomes zero when v is equal 
to a definite velocity C — 2.99 X 10^^ cm. per sec., which 

* It is evident, also, fi*om this equation that under certain conditions 
(?; > c) the so-called ponderable masses and real phenomena will assume 
— formally — imaginary physical forms: dangerous speculations to which 
Zollner was a victim by his indiscreet introduction in mathematical equa- 
tions of values of an astronomical order of magnitude. 

t It would seem appropriate to designate this universal constant TD 
as W. Weber’s constant. 
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we have become accustomed to designate as the velocity 
of light. 

There are numerous instances known to' experimental 
physics (for example, anomal dispersion) where co- 
efhcients of refraction less than 1 occur. According to the 
nndulatory theory this would mean that powerful dis- 
turbances, for which the velocity of propagation v is 
greater than the velocity c (the velocity of light), are 
possible. 

It would seem almost self-evident that the velocity c, 
which we identify as the velocity of light, represents a 
quantity conditioned by cosmic causes. Thus a theory 
of light ought to take into consideration the fact that it 
is necessary to assume for the seat of all our physical 
phenomena and observations (i.e., the earth and the solar 
system) a definite self-velocity in absolute space (fall 
velocity) , or — which means the same — for the ether 
(space) a definite, constant and considerable flow velocity 
relative to the ponderable masses of our solar system. 

It has been shown (cf . § 3, page 8) that we possess in 
electrodes of the second class — oxide cathodes — a 
means which we were justified in designating as typical 
electron producers — eventually arc producers. More 
especially, in oxide electrodes we have to do with agents 
which are capable of splitting up the chemical atom, as 
hitherto understood, into elemental units of mass, electro- 
dynamic or electrostatic in their nature. 

It has been shown * that one can attain extraordinarily 
high energy densities and temperatures at the current 
bases of incandescent oxide electrodes — i.e., at the sur- 
face of transition between the current-carrying solid 
cathode and the current-carrying gas column, and that 

* German Patents Nos. 117214 and 137788 (March, 1899); E.T.Z., 
22, 155 (1901). 
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one can obtain vacuum discharges as well as arc dis- 
charges of surprising beauty, f 

If one observe a discharge of low current density from 
an oxide electrode in vacuo, the path of the electrons will 
be recognized by the fluorescence set up by them in the 
residual traces of gas within the vacuum tube. At low 
currents a bluish streak of light will appear. This is 
projected in a straight line perpendicularly to the cathode 
surface, but possesses great mobility when acted upon by 
an electrostatic or .magnetic field. 

The potential drop at the cathode current base is very 
small, amounting, in vacuo and at high temperatui’es, to 
about 3.5 volts or less. 

With increase in the current density, the gas pressure 
being normal, the beam of cathode rays acquires greater 
rigidity and density. Since the kinetic energy of the 
electrons is received and a])sorbed by the gaseous parti- 
cles that happen to be in their path, the latter become 
heated to an exceedingly high temperature. 

The same is true of any solid body in the path of the 


E. R, ascii, ‘U tiwi'iit ladungcii uri c^l(dvtaT)lyl.isc]ien ClluliktVrpern/' 
d. PhyH., IX, 20*2 (1903). Tiic sainc, ‘UJriseiit.ladiingeii mid Ijiclitbogcn 
mil- gliilioiidtai Eoiti'r zwtnlcr Klassc als Stroinbasis,” Phys. Zeitsclir., 4 , 
375 (1901). 

i' WcliiKvIl. — very miicli Ial,(‘r — [Erlaiij 2 ;<:vr Bt^r. (1903), p. 150] also 
made elect, ri(^al dis(^harj 2 ;('.s from oxide elect, rodes the siibjtiei of an investi- 
gation, using |ilai,imim-roiI (ilect.rodes (H)vered witli a tliin layer of GaO. 
The relativ7vly low rm'lting point, of tlie metallic sn})port (platinum) for 
tlio atl ivc: mal.eriiil (ttie oxide) iiei’mitted liim t o carry on tlie experiments 
only at relativcvly low l-emjx'ratiires, ga,s pressures and eatliodic energy 
densities. Th;it tlie author, in tlie [)ul)lislied account (1899) of his elec- 
trical diseliarge (wiieriinenls with oxide (dectrodes, could not make use of 
terras ainl (‘xpln-nathins such as Welinelt subsequently l)orrowed from the 
electronic tlieory, finds its very simjxle explanation in the fact that the 
modern electronic theory did not (‘.xist at tliat t,ime (1899). The jirior 
work Ixy tln^ author on ijxide: electrodes has Ixien overlooked by Wehnelt 
and liis disciples. 
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cathode rays — for example, the anode crater — on which 
the electron stream impinges. 

On the other hand, the anode also * is the source of 
a stream phenomenon, although of another kind, consist- 
ing, as it does, of positively charged particles in motion. 
The anode rays (also known as atomic rays, canal rays 
or X-rays) differ from the cathode rays in that the carriers 
of the anode radiation are ponderable masses of the same 
order of magnitude as the chemical atom or molecule, 
whereas the moving elemental masses in the electron 
stream are a thousand times smaller than the smallest 
known chemical unit of mass, the hydrogen atom. 

In anode rays the ratio between charge (e) and mass 

(m) varies between™ = 10^ and 10‘^ electromagnetic units. 

m 

In the case of electric arcs the separation of these two 
kinds of streams is ever so much more difficult than in 
vacuum discharges, since in the former diffusion, irregu- 
larities of the gaseous path and several other causes 
greatly complicate conditions. 

Still the typical phenomena of a large-current electric 
arc may be illustrated in an instructive manner by a 
special arrangement (Figs. 42 and 43) originated by 
Gebr. Siemens. Fig. 42 represents a 150-amp. 80-v. carbon 
arc. The cathode K consists of a carbon pencil, only 
11 mm. in diameter. This is surrounded, except for a 
short tip, by a protective jacket of a special refractory 
material, and is provided with metallic current con- 
nections (metal spirals). The anode A has a diameter of 
38 mm. 

By this construction the current density (amps./sq. 
mm.) at the thin cathode tip K can be given exceedingly 
high values. The energy density (watts /sq. mm.) at the 

, * E. Gehrcke and O. Reichenheim, Ann. d. Phys., 25, 861 (1908). 
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cathode remains tolerably low, since the cathodic drop 
is only a few volts. 

We see from Fig. 42 that the cathode projects against 
the anode a beam of rays — reminding one of a steam 
nozzle — which, in the last analysis, are nothing but the 
tracks of the electrons emitted by the cathode. 

The beam of rays impinges on the anode surface A, 
doubtless partaking in the heating thereof and suffering 



Fig. 42. 


diffuse I'eflection from the white hot crater to an ap- 
preciable extent. 

By measurement of the crater surface (or, rather, the 
projection of the crater edge) it was found, in the present 
case, that the current density was about 0.248 amp./ 
sq. mm. However, the conical portion back of the crater 
edge, for a distance of about 4 cm., also showed a plainly 
outlined zone of deterioration. 

The arc shown in Fig. 43 burned at 120 amperes and 
80 volts at the terminals. The positive carbon was 
33 mm. and the negative 10 mm. in diameter. 

The cathode K is nearly at right angles to the anode 
A, and the beam of cathode rays from the former is 
deflected towards the anode by a magnet. By this con- 
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struction is avoided any ()l)striiction oi Hie liftid radia,-- 
tioii from the anode crater, a feature wlii<di is ot iiraet iiml 
value for searchlights and similar a|){)ar*at us. 

The anode crater, consecjiiently, constituti^s a. r(dl<M*t<>r 
for the cathode rays iiujiinging t.tiereon, as well as for 
the light rays. Without doubt the anode owi^s to t lu' 



Fia. 43. 


cathode a portion of its energy, temt)eraiure and ra<liu™ 
tion. 

Conversely, some of the activity of tlie ciitluHle is duo 
to the kinetic and thermal energy of tlie radial ion (ananat- 
ing from the anode reflector and striking against tin* 
cathode. 


§ 29. The Current Density (s) at the Anode. 

The formation of an anode crater is |)ur(d3^ a nuitt tu" 
of polarity and thus exclusively coiifined to direct-cur- 
rent arcs. In the case of alternating-current arcs liot h 
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electrodes assume approximately symmetrical shapes, on 
account of the continually changing polarity. 

Apparently the formation of the positive crater is in- 
timately related to the burning away and the oxidizability 
of the electrode material, i.e., to a specific property of 
carbon (cf. § 14, page 46 and following). 

It is to be noted, furthermore, in regard to this crater 
formation, that the positive pole in electrolytic processes 
always is the seat of oxidation or combustion. This ex- 
plains the considerable consumption of the anode as well 
as the fact that by excluding oxygen (as in the case of the 
enclosed arc) neither the anode crater nor the cathode 
point becomes very pronounced. 

This view is further strengthened by the fact that as 
the current density and the arc length increase the crater 
becomes shallower and shallower until, finally, the anode 
crater is turned inside out, so to speak, and forms the 
frustum of a cone, the sides of which are freely exposed 
to attack by the oxygen in the air. 

In the case of arcs between nonoxidizable electrodes 
(cf. page 6 and following) the author has never observed 
the electrode tips to shape themselves in this manner, 
which seems characteristic for carbon arcs. On the con- 
trary the ends of electrodes made of substances — gen- 
erally referred to as refractory — such as the oxides * of 
calcium, barium, strontium, yttrium, zirconium, cerium, 
lanthanum, thorium, magnesium and others, become 
more or less semi-fluid — according to melting point, 
boiling point and current density — and form bright, 
rounded tips, from the convex surface of which the cur- 
rent lines issue and enter the white glowing core of 
the gas column. 

* The various oxides are enumerated here in the order of decreasing 
suitability as arc producers. 
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The manner of conducting the current to the active 
tips of oxide electrodes has been described more fully in 
another place.* Either the electrode is provided with a 
metallic core or is electroplated on the outside. In the 
iinmediate neighborhood of the white-hot electrode tip 
these metallic conductors are oxidized and fuse together 
with the electrode material proper. 

It seems safe to assume, in agreement with experi- 
ments for which, again, we are indebted to Hertha 
Ayrton, that the crater spot f increases in size propor- 
tionally with the current J and the arc length Z/.f 
This is verified by the figures in Table 24. 


TABLE 24. RELATION OF CRATER SURFACE TO 
CURRENT (J) AND ARC LENGTH (L). 
Negative, cored, carboni 13 nim. outside diameter, 3 miu. core. 


Positive, solid carbon: 11 mm. diameter. 


Are length L' 

Arc length L, approximate 

Deoth of crater h 

1.00 mm. 

2.36 mm. 

1 . 36 mm. 

2.00 mm. 

3.15 mm. 

1.15 mm. 

3.00 mm. 
3.98 mm. 
0.98 mm. 

4.00 mm. 
4.85 mm. 
0.85 mm. 


Crater surface /. 

Current J, amperes. 






/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


sq, mm. 

1 sq. mm. 

sq, mm. 

sq. mm. 

4 

7.74 

9.19 


10.35 

7 

12.25 

13.66 


14.86 

10 

16.55 

17.95 


19.17 

15 

23.76 

25.25 

25.88 

26.42 

20 

30.97 

32.47 

33.08 

33.59 

A 

2.0 

3.39 

4.21 

4.62 



= 1.455 sq. mm. /amp. (mean). 


jA. = 0.984 L. 


* For further particulars in regard to the properties of electric arcs be- 
tween oxide electrodes the author must refer back to the more detailed 
accounts. (Cf. § 3, p. 6.) 

t This is contradicted by Granqvist according to whom the diameter 
of the crater D ~ 1.70 + 0.32 J, 
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It will be noticed that the differential coefficient 



is remarkably constant for all values of current and has a 
mean value 

<i> = 1.455 sq. mm. /amps. 

Thus, the crater surface increases according to the 
linear equation 

/ == -A + 0 J (amps./sq. mm). (1) 


In this A = aL depends on the arc length L and 
crater depth h, and is, in the present example, numer- 
ically, nearly identical with the length of the current 
path. A = L ^ L' h (see Table 24). 

The current density s, referred to the surface pro- 
jection/ of the crater, consequently is 


— = — ; = (amps./sq. mm.). 

CLLj + <t>J 


We see from this that for constant length of arc L, 
the anodic current density s, with increasing current J 
rapidly approaches a limit value 

( 1 .= - (amps./sq. mm.), 

0 


which, for the particular grade of carbon here under con- 
sideration, is 0.69 amps. /sq. mm. This limit value ^ gives 
an indication of the quality (vaporization resistance) of the 
electrode material. 

On the other hand, from equation (2), we get 

1 

Q ‘ "f ■■ 

aL 1' 

J a. 
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which tells us that the current density s in the anode 
crater decreases with increasing arc lengths L. 

In the case of electrodes which are not in vertical axial 
alignment the conditions, obviously, become more com- 
plex, due to draft disturbances which tend to distort the 
arc upwards, thereby stretching the current lines of flux 
(the arc length). 

TABLE 25. CARBONS CONVERGING UPWARDS AT AN 

ANGLE OF 45°. 

Current J"= (9.75db0.25) amps. = const. 


arc voltage, 
volts. 

distance between 
electrodes, mm. 

crate, {urface, 
sq. mm. 

j 

eJ, 

watts. 

S, 

current density- 
in crater. 

61 

3.5 

6.0 

595 

1.63 

72 

9.0 

9.75 

701 


78 

10.0 

10.0 

760 


90 

12.5 

10.6 

877 


94 

13.5 

10.6 

916 



Table 25 above contains experimental data determined 
by Andrews* for an arc of 9.75 amps., between electrodes 
converging upwards at an angle of 45 degrees. 

Andrews’ tests — in which, indeed, the true arc lengths 
were unknown — show, at least, that the current den- 
sities s decrease with increasing arc voltages e and arc 
lengths I/'. 

Now, since the luminous efficiency of the carbon arc 
is determined principally by the temperature and energy 
density of the light-emitting portions of the electrodes, 
it follows that artificial lengthening of the arc by magnetic 
blow or other drafts under certain circumstances will re- 
sult in a lessening of the efficiency. This conclusion has 
been corroborated also for upwardly converging, miner- 
alized carbons by Viertel’s exhaustive investigations. 

* M. L. Andrews, Engineering, 8i, 698 (1906). 
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The radiation from the luminous arc flame of mineral- 
ized carbons, thus, is not always sufficient to compensate 
for any considerable deficiency occasioned by artificial 
lengthening of the arc or by reduction of the energy 
density at the luminous tip of the solid electrode. 

§30. Potential Drop at the Anode. Energy Radiated by the 

Anode Crater. 

1 . Anode Dkop and Cathode Drop. 

Strictly speaking the anode drop (ei) is to be defined 
as the sudden lowering of potential which takes place at 
the transition of current from the solid electrode to the 
immediately adjacent gas stratum. Similarly, the cath- 
ode drop (^ 2 ) is the difference of potential existing be- 
tween the solid boundary surface of the negative current 
base and the gas layer infinitely close to it. 

Obviously, a precise experimental determination of 
these potential drops meets with great difficulties. For 
one thing, the introduction of exploring rods in the cur- 
rent path distorts the electric field. For another, they 
carry away heat which results in a lowering of the tem- 
perature of the arc gases in their immediate vicinity. 

For practical purposes it generally is sufficient to assume 
that the voltage drops dV of an elemental distance dx of 

dV 

the current path, i.e., the potential gradient p = is 

constant throughout the whole arc length. In other 
words, the complex conditions are provisionally simplified 
by considering the voltage drop inside the conducting 
gas column, as approximately a linear function, (See 
Fig. 44.) 

The potential difference, as measured between the 
electrodes, thus is made up of the drop inside the arc 
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flame (es), the cathode drop (e^) and the anode drop (ei). 
This is illustrated in Fig. 44, for the particular case of a 
mineralized carbon arc 16 mm. long, according to data 
obtained by Jaschke.* 

It is unfortunate that, even with this assumption, suit- 
able data are not available for a satisfactory explanation 
of the salient facts. We are here, also, obliged to fall 
back on Mrs. Hertha Ayrton’s valuable research work. 


Flame Arc Lamps. 



H. Ayrton, however, has not determined the actual 
anode and cathode drops (ei and e^) but has measured 
the potential difference existing between an exploring 
electrode inserted in the middle of the arc, and the anode 
and cathode, respectively. 

According to H. Ayrton the anode drop (ei) of an arc 
between solid carbons (positive, 11 mm.; negative, 9 mm.) 
can be found from the empirical formula 


Cl = A' 


, B 4- DU 

+ — _ — , 



in which A' = 31.28, B = 9.0 and D = 3.1. This formula 
may be used with the reservation pointed out above for 

* Jaschke: “ Spektrophotometrische Untersuchungen liber den Einfliisz 
der Beimischung von Metallsalzen zu Bogenlichtkohlen auf die Verteilung 
der sichtbaren Energie in den einzelnen Teilen des Spektrums ihrer Flam- 
menbogen,” p. 26 (Inaugural dissertation, Breslau, 1904). 
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a provisional elucidation of the essential conditions in 
the arc. 

2. Radiation from the Anode. 


The total energy ^ = Je converted at the current base 
of the anode, thus, may be expressed 

a = A'J + R -h DU (watts).* (2) 

If from this equation we eliminate by differentiation 
the arbitrary quantity jB, which has no physical signifi- 
cance, t follows that 


= A'dJ -+• DdL 
— 31.28 djJ “j- 3.1 dJL. 



In the discussion and practical application of equa- 
tions (2) and (3) it is to be noted that in stable dis- 
charges 

mainly by the voltage E, of the source and the amount 
of steadying resistance jK, in series with the arc. Further- 
more, according to the Ayrton characteristic, there obtains 
between arc length and current the relation 


dJ \ 

— = 0 j the value of the current J is conditioned. 


and, in general, 


dJ = — — dL, 
e — m 

M. 

J L’ 


* As before, L' here means arc length as used by H. Ayrton. Thus 
H = L — h, where L is the true length of the gaseous current path. 
Since the depth h of the crater may be considered constant within the 
small change of the arc length from L to L dL, we can write, also, 
dL' = dL. 

t For current J = 0 the energy developed at the anode obviously 
must be — 0, also; (R = 0). If otherwise, it would indicate that the 
arc itself could be a source of current. Of course, it cannot be asserted, 
absolutely, that this really is impossible under any and all conditions. 
For example, it would seem feasible to reverse the thermodynamic cycle 
and maintain the phenomena at the cathode, anode and arc flame by a 
©uitable supply of thermal energy. 
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§31. Hissing of the Arc. 


The open arc, both alternating- and direct-current, 
produces, under certain conditions of current and volt- 
age, a loud, hissing sound, resembling the noise made by 
steam escaping under high pressure from a nozzle. 

This, at times, may be the cause of considerable annoy- 
ance and disturbance in lecture halls and similar places, 
lighted by such lamps. The intensity of the sound in- 
creases with the current and frequently becomes intolera- 
ble in the case of high-current lamps, such as are used for 
searchlights, stereopticons and similar purposes. 

The cause of hissing has been a frequent and favorite 
theme for discussion. Hertha Ayrton, among others,* 
has made a thorough investigation of the subject. We 
must content ourselves here by giving the salient facts 
as briefly as possible. 

H. Ayrton f summarizes her extensive observations on 
sohd carbons (positive, 11 mm.; negative, 9 mm.) for the 
connection between the correlated and critical quantities 
e^, Jk, Lk (arc voltage, current and arc length), by the 
following empirical formulas: 


— 40.05 — 1“ 


2.91/^-29.02 
10.54 - 0.416 Jj, 


= 40.05 4- 2.49 // 
r /_ 1.17/;,- 11.66 
■'* 10.54 - 0.416 JTj, 


(volts), 

(mm.). 


(volts), 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


These may be interpreted: 

1. With constant distance between the electrodes 
(Z/^ = const.) hissing will take place when the current / 
is increased above a certain value. 


el, 18 , 556 

Cross & SLepard, Proc. Amer. Acad., 22 , ( 1 ) 227 (1886). Lecher, 
Wiener Ber., 98 (II a), 1192 (1889). 

t H. Ayrton, Inst. El. Eng,, 28 , 400 (1899). 
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2. With constant current (J = const.) hissing will be 
produced if the arc {L) is reduced below a certain length. 

3. When hissing occurs the characteristic fails as a 
law. The voltage takes a sudden drop of about 10 volts 
which is accompanied by a rise in the current of from 
2 to 3 amperes. 

The Ayrton values for the critical quantities I/*, J ^ and 
eje have been tabulated below. (Table 26.) 

TABLE 26. HISSING RANGE OF DIRECT-CURRENT 

CARBON ARCS, 

Solid carbons. Positive = 11 mm. Negative = 9 mm. 


Critical. 

Critical resistance 
effect of the arc, 

Arc length 

mm* 

V oltage 
e*. 

volts. 

Current 

Jk, 

amps. 

ohms. 

1 

42.2 

14.06 

3.0 

2 

44.5 

16.55 

2.7 

3 

47.5 

17.54 

2.7 

4: 

49 . 4 

19.22 

2.6 

5 

53.0 

20.0 

2.7 

6 

55.0 

20.5 

2.7 

7 

56.9 

21.0 

2.7 



Mean: 2,71 


In column 4 of Table 26 will be found the calculated 

1 

values of the resistance effect of the arc p = ^ in the 

sense in which this term has been used before. 

Experimental data of the kind obtained in the present 
case are affected by numerous incidental conditions, more 
especially the shape of the anode, how long the elec- 
trodes have been burning, the purity of the carbon, etc. 
But even though they cannot be given the same weight 
as purely physical observations, H. Ayrton's data and 
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equations ((1) to (3)) may serve as a basis for the fol- 
lowing general statement : 

For any values of current, voltage and arc length, hissing 
Tjoill occur when the resistance effect of the arc, p = J:, be- 


comes numerically smaller than a certain limit value pj,, 
characteristic for the particular quality of carbon used. 

As we see from Table 26, the above rule is confirmed 
by Ayrton’s experimental results. These show that the 
value of Pk is practically constant for all critical arc lengths, 
currents and arc voltages. For the particular variety of 
carbon used in these experiments p;, =2.71 ohms. 

Thus, expressed in a different way, an arc will begin 
to hiss when its conductivity effect exceeds a certain value 


p c 

It has been pointed out already, by H. Ayrton, that the 
occurrence of hissing depends on the conditions in the 
external circuit. From the relations given above we are 
in a position to determine the values of the external re- 
sistance R (steadying resistance), and the external volt- 
age E (generator voltage), which must not be exceeded 
in order to avoid hissing of the arc. 


Since generally J = 
begin when 


E 

R 


it follows that hissing will 


Y E 

R Pk 

As previoT^ly shown (cf . § 29) the anode crater, with a 
surface /, will, through the action of the current, auto- 
matically shape itself, so that for all arc lengths and 
current values 


— = 0 = constant. 


(4) 
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The material constant (!> is dependent on the density, 
the boiling point, the heat of volatilization and the quality 
of the carbons used. 

If, now, the current density s at the anode crater be 
suddenly increased — for example, by switching other 
lamps in parallel, by failure of the regulating mechanism 
or by some other accidental circumstance — a turbulent 
volatilization will set in, hissing,’^ and will continue 
until the crater surface / has attained a size which is re- 
quired for equilibrium (equation (4) ; see also § 29) and as 
long as the velocity of the material particles shot off 
from the anode is within the velocity limits of audible 
sound waves. 

Thus, an arc will hiss when — and only when — the 
current density of the anode crater, 

1 L\ 

1 -aj). 

For the carbons used by H. Ayrton it was found (cf. 
§ 29) that a was remarkably near 1 and that the maxi- 
mum current density was 

^ = 1 = 0.688 amp. per sq. mm. 

</> 

The foregoing analysis of the phenomenon of hissing 
agrees with the explanation given by Luggin.*** The 
latter concludes that hissing will occur when the anodic 
current density exceeds 0.5 amp. per sq. mm. 

H. Ayrton draws from her extensive investigation of the 
subject the final conclusion that the determining causative 
factor in the phenomenon of hissing is the access of oxy- 
gen to the carbons and the oxidation process conditioned 
thereby. 

♦ Luggin, Wien. Ber., 98 (H), 1192 (1889). 
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It is true that hissing does not occur with enclosed arcs. 
But in these the peculiarly shaped current base / of the 
electrodes (see Figs. 6 and 9) ordinarily is so large that it 
is practically impossible to exceed the maximum current 
density with the strength of current usually employed. 

H. Ayrton’s explanation appears inconclusive also, in 
view of the fact, established by the author, that oxide 
arcs will hiss when the current density is high (alter- 
nating current). In such arcs oxidation is evidently an 
impossibility, except the negligible oxidation of the me- 
tallic conductor core or coating. 


§ 32 . Energy Density (^) at the Anode Crater. 


The energy density and temperature of the active 
electrode surfaces — the cathode point and the anode 
crater — are of paramount importance for the luminous 
efficiency of pure carbon arcs. Furthermore, in the case 
of direct-current arcs, by far the greater portion of the light 
is produced at the crater surface of the positive carbon. 

In the foregoing (§ 29, page 144 and following) we found 
the current density 

^ = aL + ^J /sq- mm-) . 


Using temporarily H. Ayrton’s data we have, for the 
anode drop, 


where 




A = 31.28, 
B = 5.5, 
D = 3.1, 


length of the arc, L, has been substituted 
for the apparent arc length U, as already explained. 
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Jei 

The energy density per unit of crater surface ^ = — 
consequently is 

(watts /sq. mm.) . (1) 

aJu 4> J 

The energy density ^ thus represents the total energy 
radiated per unit of incandescent surface. 

Numerically, H. Ayrton’s data give for the anodic energy 
density, 

31.28 J 4- 5.5 + 3.1 1/ / ^ 

= =: (watts/sq. mm.) . (2) 

Jb A- 1 .455 J 


From the above equation it follows that the energy 
density — and therefore the temperature and light 
ciency — decreases with increasing arc lengths (JS), btit 
increases with increase of current (,/) . In the special case 
of H. Ayrton’s carbons the maximum energy density was 
about 21.5 watts per sq. mm. 

It has been determined photometrically that as a rule 
the brightness of the anode crater of a carbon arc is, in 
round figures, 120 HK per sq. mm. (Siedentopf). On 
the basis of this the specific luminous efficiency 77 of the 
anode crater of pure carbon arcs will be 




120 

21.5 


= 5.6 UK per watt. 


It is noteworthy that for mercury vapor lamps operated 
at a high temperature, as well as for electrolyte-arcs,*^ the 
maximum efficiency (77) is of the same order — in fact, 
practically identical — namely, in round figures, 5.6 HK 
per watt. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the mean 
surface brightness of the sun, according to Fabry, is 
1591 HK per sq. mm., or approximately 13 times as great 
as that of the anode crater. 


* E.T.Z., 22 , 155 (1901). 
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§ 33. Cathodes and Anodes of Fluid Lamps. Mercury 
Vapor Lamps. Electrolytic Solutions as Current Bases 
for Electric Arcs. 


In the modem form of arc (as exemplified in the differ- 
ent types of flaming arc lamps), the part played by the cur- 
rent-carrying gas column (the flame) in the production of 
light can be materially increased by the introduction 
therein of volatile conductors of the second class * (me- 
tallic salts, oxides, fluorides, etc.). Such substances pos- 
sess a distinctly selective emissive power,t i.e., they 
produce oscillations of certain wave lengths and frequen- 
cies which have a maximum physiological effect on the 
human eye.f 

Nevertheless, it would be erroneous to think that the 
luminous efficiency could be improved simply by lowering 
the temperature of the anode. This should never be 
done unless made necessary for other reasons. The 
energy consumption due to the anodic potential drop is 
quite considerable and the light emitted by the anode — 


* Cf. Lummer, ‘‘Die Ziele der Leuchttechnik,” p. 29. Published by 
H. Oldenburg, Munich, 1903. 

t Transactions of the German Physical Society, 5 , 284. 
t The author takes this opportunity to call attention to the fact that 
ever since 1892 he has advocated the use of metallic salts for the purpose 
of producing flame arcs giving such selective radiation. (Patent Applica- 
tion R76S7 VIII/21C-, December 5, 1892. See also Lummer, “Die Ziele 
der Leuchttechnik,” published by R. Oldenburg, Munich, 1903.) 

As far back as 1898 the author demonstrated colored arcs produced 
by means of “salted” carbons (“Tiber die Erzeugung hoher Tempera- 

uren. Lecture, illustrated by experiments, at Bayrisches Gewerbe- 
museum, Nov. 21 , 1898). 

utilization of this discovery (German Patent No. 
+ 1 , Aov. 30, 1899) was based on the assumption and contention that 

conductors of the second class (metallic 
the Lr. f facihtate the melting and dropping off of any slag formed at 

cinle c, misunderstanding of the prin- 

laLns ow radiation to which property the so-called “Bremer ” 

amps owe their commercial success. 
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which is a function of its temperature — materially con- 
tributes to the total hght production. 

A lamp depending on electro-luminescent gases is 
realized in its purest form in Arons-Cooper Hewitt's 
mercury vapor lamp. In this the total light emission 
proceeds from the current-carrying vapor column. The 
lamp consists, essentially, of a long, evacuated glass 
tube, containing at one end a mercury cathode and at 
the other, a metallic anode, which latter remains cold and 
non-luminous. 

In contrast with the plain carbon arc, neither the cath- 
ode nor the anode of a mercury vapor lamp emits any 
part of the fight. Moreover, the energy consumed at 
the cathode is fully accounted for by the work of vaporiza- 
tion and ionization. 

Within the luminous gas columm of a mercury lamp 

the ■ potential gradient — at least between points 

sufficiently far from the electrodes * — is remarkably 
uniform and the electrical energy there consumed is con- 
verted almost completely into luminous radiation. 

Kiich and Retschinsky have conducted a series of ex- 
periments with Quartz" lamps, the results of which are 
shown in Fig. 45. 

We see from this that the specific efficiency (Hefner 
candles per watt) of the mercury vapor lamp is rela- 
tively great. The efficiency increases with the vapor 
pressure and with the watt consumption. The curve 
tends asymptotically towards a limiting value, about 
5.6 RiT/watts, at which value the quartz glass begins 

to soften. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the 

* Cf. J. PoUak^s beautiful determination of the potential within naer- 
cury arcs. Ann. d. Phys., 19 ? 217 (1906). 
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mechanism of light production in the mercury arc is such 
as to make this apparently favorable efficiency rather 
doubtful from a physiological point of view. The dis- 
tribution of energy in the mercury spectrum, as illus- 
trated (according to Coblentz and Geer), in Fig. 46, shows 
that the visible radiation is confined principally to two 
sharp lines, 

Hg a] wave length X = 0.546 ix, 

Hg jS; wave length X = 0.579 m* 



The light from the mercury arc accordingly is of a 
livid bluish-green color, entirely deficient in any of the 
warmer, richer hues. 

Thus — both from a physiological and an esthetic point 
of view — the mercury arc can as yet hardly be accepted 
as a substitute for the harmonious sensation which we 
call light or, more precisely, natural white light, being 
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lacking in qualities we have a right to expect in a satis- 
factory source of illumination. 

The physiological effect produced in the cerebral centers 
of vision * by the mercury arc have, however, only very 
little similarity to subjective light sensations. 

We might illustrate this by an acoustic analogy. Let 
it be supposed that from the disk of a gramophone has 



0.5 0.6 0,7 0.a 0.3 LO l.l l.Z 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.7 l.ft I.S Z.O/A. 

Fia. 46. 


been cut away, irregularly, all harmony-producing por- 
tions, in order to economize with the power of the driv- 
ing motor. We certainly would be justified to decline to 
recognize as music the physiological stimulations (hepta- 
chords, noise) produced by a machine so mutilated. 

The anode of a mercury lamp, as made at present, 
consists of a metal disk the surface of which is made so 
large that the energy density there will always be kept 

* The optic nerve itself is insensible to light (sensitive spot, fova). 
It seems exclusively to play the part of a transmitting organ. 
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low enough to prevent the anode from becoming unduly 
heated. 

The electrical energy consumed at the anode, which, 
according to Pollak^s determinations, can be estimated 
at 25 per cent, or more, of the total energy, may be con- 
sidered as, to all intents and purposes, lost for the light 
production. 

It does not seem entirely without prospects of good 
results to investigate whether, and to what extent, this 
portion of the energy could be usefully applied to light 
production and color correction. At present it goes to 
waste in the so-called condensing chamber of the lamp. 
To accomphsh this object the energy density of the anode 
should be raised, in some suitable manner, to the point of 
incandescence. 

At any rate, it appears very desirable to try out re- 
fractory conductors of the second class as anodes in 
vacuum lamps of this and similar kinds. Such sub- 
stances have shown themselves to possess remarkable 
and important properties in regard to emission of elec- 
trons as well as to anodic radiation (atomic rays, anode 
rays). Their practical application to electric-light engi- 
neering is only a question of time. 

It should be mentioned, in this connection that with a 
cold anode the mercury arc can exist only as long as the 
mercu^ surface remains a cathode, since it is by the 
vaporization of this surface that the free electrons are 
produced (electric valve action). Consequently, mercury 
vapor lamps can be operated only on direct current. If 
connected to an alternating-current source the arc will 
go out when the current reverses its direction, that is, 
me cold metal electrode will become the cathode (Cooper 

emtt s and Wehnelt’s mercury interrupters), 
s we have seen in the foregoing, the existence of an 
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arc or any other gas discharge is theoretically impossible 
unless the negative current base (the cathode surface) is 
in such a condition that it can emit electrons, i.e., units 
of mass carrying negative charges of electricity. 

This condition, in the author's opinion, generally is 
satisfied when, at the cathode surface, vaporization in the 
broad sense of the word (disgregation) takes place and 
when this is combined with a certain amount of work of 
thermal disgregation. 

In the case of solid bodies (metals) a relatively high 
temperature (temperature of incandescence) is usually re- 
quired for this, it is true. But incandescence of the cath- 
ode, is not at all, per se, a necessary prerequisite condition 
for the formation possibility of an electric arc. For ex- 
ample, even comparatively cold liquids (aqueous solu- 
tions, fused metallic salts) are excellent cathodes and are 
ceCpable of producing surprisingly beautiful arcs. It is 
necessary for this, of course, that the before-mentioned 
vaporization and dissociation phenomena take place at 
the negative current base.* 

As a matter of fact, however, solid bodies do not, as a 
rule, show any marked ability to emit negative ions 
except at high temperatures. Furthermore, there is this 
essential difference between metals and solid conductors 
of the second class, that the emissivity of the latter is by 
far superior to that of the metals. 

If, in a mercury vapor lamp, a glowing oxide electrode, 
which is itself a radiator, be substituted for the cold 
metallic anode the mercury arc can be maintained also 
with alternating current. 

A practical more than a theoretically inherent draw- 
back of vacuum lamps with solid electrodes of conductors 

* Cf. Rasch, liber Stickstoffverbrennung zwiscberx Leiter zweiter 
EUasse.” Zeitschr. f. Elektrochem., p. 669 (1907). 
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of the second class is the fact that the electrode vapors 
are deposited on the walls of the glass and in the course 
of time more or less impair its transparency. 

We shall have to depend on further experimental 
work to show whether and to what extent it is possible 
and of practical advantage to use for cathode or anode, 
as the case might be, in lieu of the boiling pool of mer- 
cury, solid, fused or aqueous solutions under suitable 
pressure. 

According to the author’s experience we have here a 
possible means for realizing monochromatic sources of 
light or sources with any desired selective radiation. 

The question whether and under what circumstances 
such illuminants would be suitable to satisfy commercial 
requirements, obviously, cannot be discussed here, 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

EFFICIElSrCY OF COMMERCIAl TYPES OF ARC. 

§ 34. Practical Standard for Light Measurements. 

It will suffice here to consider the efficiency of the 
more generally used kinds of arcs. By efficiency 4 is 
meant simply the light intensity in hefner candles per 
watt power consumption. (»? = RA/watts.) 

The reciprocal expression (watts /AA) is objectionable 
as a measure of efficiency,* since the specific consumption, 
watts per hefner candle, increases with the uselessness of 
a lamp, or, in other words, decreases hyperbolically the 
more economical a lamp is as an illuminant. 

By spherical efficiency, VO, will be understood the 
mean spherical intensity divided by watts consumed. 
Similarly, the hemispherical efficiency, 73^, will be used 
to express the mean lower heraispherical intensity 
in hefner candles) per watt. The mean value of the 
lower hemispherical candle power is obtained by meas- 
uring the total light flux below the horizontal and 
distributing it, by calculation or by graphical methods, 
uniformly over the lower hemisphere, t 

* It has become more or less common practice to express the degree 
of economical operation of a lamp by its specific power consumption 
(watts which, especially to laymen, is turning matters upside 
down. This term tends to a confusion of the facts, and its use should be 
discouraged, 

t The light distribution of arc lamps and the geometrical and optical 
laws which govern such distribution have been exhaustively treated in 
(J. Zeidler, ^'Die elektrischen Bogenlampen’^) and (Paul Hogner, “Licht- 
strahlung und Beleuchtung”) of this collection of monographs. The 
reader, therefore, is referred to these two books for more complete infor- 
mation on this subject. 
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§ 35. Direct-Current Plain Carbon Arc. 

In Table 27 and Fig. 47 will be found data, by Uppen- 
born, on the efficiency of the plain carbon arc as met 
with in actual practice. 


TABLE 27. EFFICIENCY OF PLAIN CARBON ARC IN 

DIRECT-CURRENT LAMPS. 

(UPPENBORN.) 


Current 

amperes. 

Lamp 

voltage 

e, 

volts. 

Total 

energy 

S', 

watts. 

Hemi- 

spherical 

candle 

power 

H ^ , 
HK. 

3 

41.0 

123 

139 

4 

42.0 

168 

212 

5 

43.0 1 

215 

308 

6 

43.5 

261 

400 

7 

44.0 

308 

505 

8 

44.4 

355 

620 

9 

44.8 

403 

740 

10 

45.2 

452 

860 

11 

45.5 

500 

990 

12 

46.0 

552 

1125 


Efficiency io. 

Differ- 

ence. 

as measured. 

! 

as calcu- 
lated. 

1.13 

1.11 


1.26 

1.27 

+0.01 

1.43 

1.41 


1.53 

1.53 


1.64 

1.64 


1.75 

1.74 


1.84 

1.83 


1.90 

1.92 

+■0 . 02 

1.98 

2.00 

+0.02 

2.04 

2.03 



It wiU be noticed that there is a continuous increase 
of the hemispherical efficiency with increasing watt 
consumption eJ (that is, with increasing size of lamp). 
A close examination of Uppenborn^s data shows that 
there obtains between them the relation 

dipt? _ 1 dS' 

where 8' =eJ (watts) denotes the total energy trans- 
formed in unit time, i.e., approximately the total energy 
radiation of the lamp, 

By integration we obtain the equation : 

TQo - A<^ + B (HK /watt). 


( 1 ) 
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The empirical constants A and B have, for carbon arcs 
up to 12 amperes, the values 

A = 0.298, 

B - 0.373. 

As shown by Table 27 (column 7) values for r]^ cal- 
culated from this equation (1) agree closely with Uppen- 
born’s results. 



For currents over 12 amperes Uppenborn gives the 
figures contained in Table 28, on the following page. If 
these higher current values be inserted in equation (1) it 
will be found that also in this case the specific efl&ciency 
Yjt? increases as the cube root of the total energy (S') 
transformed in the lamp. 
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TABLE 28. EFFICIENCY OF PLAIN CARBON ARC IN 

DIRECT-CURRENT LAMPS. 

(UPPENBORN.) 


Current 

J. 

amperes. 

Lamp 

voltage 

e, 

volts. 

Total energy 

watts. 

Hemispherical 
candle power 

HK. 

Efficiency 

H K / watt. 

Remarks. 




1125 


CD 

CO 

12 

46.0 

552 

2.04 

o 

14 

46.5 

651 

1390 

2.14 

+ 

16 

47.0 

752 

1710 

2.27 

|5q 

18 

47.5 

855 

2000 

2.34 


20 

48.0 

960 

2300 

2.40 

CO 

25 

49.0 

1225 

3180 

2.60 

xo 

1 < 

30 

50.0 

1500 

4140 

2.75 

C<J 

35 

51.0 

1785 

5200 

2.92 

CO 

l[ 

D 

cr- 

40 

52.0 

2080 

6400 

3.08 


The constants A and B, however, at J — 12 amps, 
(approx.), abruptly change in value and become 

A = 0.2156, 

J5 = -{- 0.30, thus, changing sign also. 

If we analyze the figures in Tables 27 and 28 it will 
become apparent that the two sets of data have been 
derived from test under different and not directly com- 
parable conditions. The smooth curve in Fig. 47, on the 
other hand, gives no indication of such discrepancy.* 

It is evident, then, that the efficiency in the 

present example, has been appreciably affected by 
essential — and disadvantageous — changes in the oper- 
ating conditions (for instance, in dimensions of carbons, 
length of arc, adjustment of the regulating mechanism, 

* The object of the above remarks is, among other things, the purely 
didactic one of showing that the graphic method of representation — which 
is so much in vogue at present — at times is more apt to prevent than to 
promote a deeper insight into the mechanism of phenomena. At any rate, 
the graphic method usually is good enough only when one is satisfied 
with a superficial answer, giving an approximate idea of the course taken 
by a phenomenon. (Cf. the smooth curve, Fig, 47.) 
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etc.)* Thus the constant B must be considered as arbi- 
trary in character and without physical significance. 

§ 36. Maximum and Hemispherical Light Intensity of 

Direct-current Carbon Arcs.* 

The light issuing from the ordinary direct-current carbon 
arc is of maximum intensity at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees with the horizontal. This characteristic is due to 
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purely geometrical peculiarities such as the formation of 
an anode crater and the shadow cast by the cathode. 

The light intensity curves are lemniscate-like figures 
having their origin at the arc hearth. 

Fig. 48 shows, according to Uppenborn, the relation be- 
tween the maximum and the mean hemispherical light in- 
tensity of direct-current arc lamps with plain carbon 
electrodes. 

His results would seem to show that the relation be- 

* Cf. also Volumes 6 and 8 of this series of elcc;tro technical mono- 
graphs. 
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tween maximum intensity i^max and hemispherical in- 
tensity of the direct-current carbon arc can be ex- 
pressed, for practical purposes, 

H = 0 « 54 : H mfvr* 

§ 37. Alternating-current Plain Carbon Arc. 

The maximum intensity (^max) of the alternating-cur- 
rent arc has been found by Uppenborn to be (Fig. 49) 

Hxnax = 2.355 S' - 788 {HK ) . 



Fia. 49. 

For the hemispherical hght intensity of alternah- 

ing-current arcs (up to 25 amps., 700 watts) Wedding 
gives the empirical linear relation 

=1.4 8' - 102 {HK). 

By using Wedding’s formula we get, then, within ihs 
range of application, for the relation between henai- 

* E.T.Z., 1897, p. 716. 
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spherical and maximum light intensity of alternating-cur- 
rent plain carbon arcs, approximately 

= 0,6 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that the above 
numerical relations apply strictly only to the particular 



types of lamps and arrangements that were employed in 
the tests in question. Any material alteration of one or 
more of the individual factors (such as arc length, quality 
of carbon, arc voltage, etc.) obviously must result as 
already intimated — in other numerical values of the 
coefficients. 

The formulas here given, thus, are intended only to 
give a rough idea as to the order of magnitude of the re- 
lationship existing between the light intensity and the 
energy input. 
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For the purpose of easy comparison there have been 
given in Figs. 50 and 51, the results obtained by 
Monasch * in his tests of direct- and alternating-current 
lamps, without globes. These curves show, that with 
electrodes in vertical axial alignment and in enclosed arc 
lamps the luminous efiSciency approaches, asjnntotically, 



Energy Consumption 

Fia. 51. 


towards a maximum as the power consumption is in- 
creased. {S'' ^ eJ = oo 

In the case of lamps with downwardly converging elec- 
trodes (see further below), the current threads (the 
ame) are artificially lengthened by the magnetic blow 
an it has been found that the efficiency reaches ar 

* Berthold Monasch, “Elektrische Beleuchtung,’' Hanover, 1906 . 
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optimTim value which corresponds to a definite watt con- 
sumption. From what we have explained before it is 
clear that this value depends, on the one hand, on the 
arc length and the determining factor thereof, the field 
strength of the blow magnet. On the other hand it is 
conditioned by what proportion of the light is emitted 
from the arc flame and what from the electrodes (tem- 
perature radiation), which proportion varies with the 
first-mentioned factors. 

The Enclosed Arc, 

The photometric efficiency of enclosed arc lamps in 
which the arc burns with restricted air supply (cf. §6, 
pages 17 and following) is somewhat of the same order 
as that of modern incandescent lamps (cf. Figs. 50 and 
51). The question of when it is economical to use en- 
closed arc lamps, naturally, depends on a number of com- 
mercial considerations. 

In contrast with the other types of carbon arc, the 
enclosed arc is characterized by slow consumption, and 
consequently long life of the electrodes. Also, by a more 
efficient utilization of the supply voltage. 

The pronounced occurrence of the photochemically 
active cyanogen bands makes the enclosed arc of especial 
value in connection with photochemical printing processes. 

The Mercury Arc. 

The mercury arc lamp consists, essentially, of a more 
or less evacuated glass tube (quartz glass), containing 
liquid mercury at one end and a solid electrode at the 
other. The mercury is connected to the negative side of 
the circuit and, thus, forms the cathode of the arc. The 
anode, a disk of iron or nickel, is connected to the positive 
side of the circuit. 
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By tilting the lamp body in some suitable manner 
(thus making a temporary short circuit between anode 
and cathode) or by some other form of starting the arc 
(preheating the cathode surface by means of spark dis- 
charges) mercury vapors are produced and form a lumi- 
nous current path between the electrodes. 

If- — as has been done by Schott & Co., Jena — an 
ordinary carbon filament incandescent lamp be used as a 
series resistance, the efficiency, with normal current, will 
be 1.15-1.6 HK per watt. With mercury lamps run at 
high energy per unit length, as mentioned before, as much 
as 5.6 HK per watt is attainable (Ktich and Betschinsky). 

The principal appropriate use of the mercury arc lamp 
in its present form, — for physiological reasons to be 
explained later — would seem to be in connection with 
photochemical reproduction processes (photography, blue- 
printing, etc.) 

§ 38. Colored Flame Arcs Between Electrodes Containing 
Materials which are Conductors of the Second Class. 

The admixture of metallic compounds (fluorides, oxides, 
sihcides, etc.) to arc lamp carbons results in a characteristic 
coloring of the arc flame and an extraordinary improve- 
ment of the efficiency, which may be tripled or quadrupled 
thereby. 

The great conductivity of the vapors from conductors 
of the second class, besides, has made it possible to run 
arcs of great length (15 mm. or more) which emit as much 
as 25 per cent of the total light. 

The increase of efficiency with increase of the per- 
centage (p) of conductors of the second class (fluorspar) 
is shown by Table 29. This contains the results obtained 
by Wedding * with 9-ampere 45-volt direct-current arcs 

* E.T.Z., 23, 704 (1902). 
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between downwardly converging carbons. As in Siemens’ 
inverted regenerative gas burner and the modern Welsbaeh 
burners, the arc is inverted, i.e., forced downward through 
the blowing effect of a magnet.* (The Bremer type of 
lamp.) 

TABLE 29. INCREASE OF LIGHT EFFICIENCY, „ WITH 
PROPORTION (p) OF CONDUCTORS OF THE 

SECOND CLASS. 

Positive carbon=8 mm.; negative carbon=7 mm. 


Percentage 

calcium- 

fluoride, 

100 p, 

per cent. 

Mean hemi- 
spherical 
candle power, 
Sf 

Hemispherical 

efficiency, 

HK per watt. 

>7 0 

* 

nemarks. 

I- 

-v/ P+Po 

(0) 

1173 

2.185 

i 12.0 

1 

po = 0.006 is a con- 

8 

1728 

4 . 32 

9 . 8 

■t "I cr 


stant representing 

15 

2505 

6.17 

11.0 


amount of metallic 

20 

2808 

6.95 

11.8 


^ impurities in the 

25 

3268 

8.07 

12.7 


usual commercial 

30 

35 

3321 

3385 

8.20 

8.34 

12 . 2 
11.8 


grades of plain car- 
bons. 

40 

3574 

8.85 

12.0 

> 



Mean: !X=11.7. 


As shown by Fig. 52 and Table 29, there is a steady 
increase of efficiency with increasing percentage (^) 

of conductors of the second class. More especially, it 
appears that the efficiency increases as the '' linear ’’ rate 
of concentration of such substances in the arc flame, i.e., 
with the cube root of the proportion by weight (p)*^ 

The conclusion usually drawn from Wedding s in- 
vestigation, namely that the efficiency cannot economi- 
cally be improved after a certain maximum content has 
been reached accordingly is not correct. 

From a graphical analysis of Wedding's data. Fig. 52, 
it follows that the hemispherical efficiency is given by 

=X^^;^HX/watt (1) 

* Jamin, Compt. rend., 88, 541 (1879). 
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and the spherical efficiency by 

*00 = ’^\/po+p iZ'X/watt. (2) 

According to Fig. 52 and Table 29: 

X = 11.7 and po = 0.006. 

These equations give for the plain carbon arc (p = 0) 
a hemispherical efficiency of 2.12 HK per watt or a 
spherical efficiency of 1.06 HK per watt, which agrees 
with Monasch^s values (Fig. 50). 



The pure electrolyte-arc (p = 1) would give, in accord- 
ance with this formula, an efficiency which is about five 
times as great as that of the plain carbon arc, or a hemi- 
spherical efficiency of 1 1 .7 HK per watt. This corresponds 
to a spherical efficiency _ 

Y]o = \/l == 5.8 HK per watt, 

or, in any event, 

Yj Q > 5.2 HK per watt, 

a value which the author has found experimentally.* 

* See in this connection German Patents Nos. 117,214 and 137,788, 
March 18, 1899; also, E.T.Z., 22 , 155, 256, 293, 374 (1901). 
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This result did not agree with the then accepted data as 
to the maximum light efficiency attainable. The latter, 
at the time (1899), was expressed by Tumlirz’s so-called 
mechanical equivalent of light, then in general use, 
which stipulated 5.21 HK per watt only as the highest 
spherical efficiency obtainable with any source light.* 

We know today of quite a number of lamps in which 
this degree of efficiency has been realized. It is not 
necessary or desirable to devote space here to an account 
of the controversy on this mooted question, which is, at 
present, devoid of any practical interest. 

* H. Mtiller^s statement [E.T.Z., 22 , 293 (1901)] that a source of light 
giving more than 5.2 HK per watt (such as the author has actually pro- 
duced) must not show any heat effects, is an error plainly due to a pedantic 
distinction between heat rays, light rays and chemical rays. Its accept- 
ance would lead to the absurd conclusion that bolometers, thermocouples 
and similar instruments for measuring the heat energy in the visible 
spectrum should not by rights give any indication at all. Mtiller’s ob- 
jection, moreover, has been completely refuted by later corrections and 
modifications in the data and views pertaining to the “mechanical heat 
equivalent of light.” 

Nernst, in commenting (1901) on the author^s prior (1899) published 
work, states that at the accidental burning out of one of his glowers an 
arc was formed, but that the rate of consumption of electrodes of this 
kind would be too great to allow their practical application. According 
to the author's experience this was not the case. He has produced electro- 
lyte-arcs which were maintained for from 15 to 20 minutes without requiring 
any feeding of the electrodes. Nemst points out that, singularly enou^, 
and entirely contrary to what is the case in carbon arcs, the rate of con- 
sumption was greater at the cathode (due to disintegration, since obvi- 
ously one cannot very well speak of “burning away” in connection with 
incombustible oxides) than at the positive electrode, and adds that this 
apparent anomaly “might have an important bearing on the theory of 
the arc.” This statement requires correction, inasmuch as it has found 
its way into scientific technical works (Monasch, “Der elektiische licht- 
bogen,” p. 49). Nernst 's statement is not in accord with actual facts. 
Hather, the reverse is true : the rate of consumption of oxide arcs is, in like- 
ness with the carbon arc, considerably greater at the anode than at the 
cathode. See prior notes by the author referring to the oxide arc: Basch, 
Zeitschr. fiir Elektrochemie, p. 669 (1907). 
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This much might be said, however, that the later in- 
vestigations by Angstrom of the so-called mechanical 
heat-equivalent of light ” have furnished data which ^ 
fully explain the facts noted by the author in regard to 
oxide arcs and by Kiich and Retschinsky in regard to 
mercury arcs. 

As the author has pointed out in another place,* the 
previously accepted ‘‘ mechanical equivalent of light ” is 
meaningless, since physiological effects can no more be 
expressed in mechanical horse powers than can, for in- 
stance, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.” 


§ 39. Radiation Collectors. Notes on Further Possible 
Applications of Electric Flames. 

Certain observations make it probable that flames as 
vehicles for electrical charges — i.e., flame arcs in the 
broadest sense of the word — are destined to play an im- 
portant part in the quest after new sources of energy. 

It therefore seems appropriate to devote a few final 
words to the mechanism of electrical conductivity (ic)t> 


* E.T.Z., 22, 374 (1901). 
t We have: 


Candtidtwity k = ~ ; p is the electrical resistance of one centimeter cube 

at the absolute temperature T = t 273. 

Eguwcdmt concentration , = f = Mys dissolved in gm| per cu. cm. _ 

O Equivalent weight ^ of solute 

Bsawaient weight = Ato^c weight U) 

n Valency (n) 

Further, the ionic mobility Xi of the cation and Xa of the anion is defined 


by the additive expression Xi + X 2 = A. . 

v 

If the ionic mobility (X) be divided by the constant in Faraday’s law 
= 96,850 coulombs) we get w ~ a velocity, i.e., the distance (cm.) 
which a dissociated mass-unit travels in unit of time (second). 
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electrolytic dissociation and velocity of reaction at high 
temperatures (T) such as exist in flame arcs, the more so 
as conditions in these are essentially different from those 
obtaining in aqueous solutions and at the low temper- 
atures with which physical chemistry chiefly concerns 
itself. 

True gases and, likewise, chemically pure fuels (such 
as pure carbon, hydrocarbons, etc.) can be considered as 
nearly perfect nonconductors (dielectrics) at ordinary 
temperatures (O == 291°). Another characteristic of such 
substances is that they are very inert chemically, at low 
tenaperatures. However, their conductivity {k) increases 
enormously with rise in temperatures. This increase is 
the more rapid the lower their conductivity (/ci) and all 
the slower the greater the conductivity at the temper- 
ature 0 = 291°. Finally, the conductivity of metals, which 
at temperature @ =291° is of a much greater order than 
that of dielectrics, decreases with increasing temperature, 
the reverse of what takes place in the case of dielectrics. 

While for small temperature intervals in the neighbor- 
hood of the usual observation temperature ® the con- 
ductivity at a temperature T = <^ -h may be expressed 
by the empirical equation 

ic = /C 0 (1 + ond-) = /C 0 [1 + a: ( T — ^)] ( 1 ) 

this fails completely to hold if one should want to draw 
conclusions from observations made at the usual tem- 
perature = 273 + 18 = 291°, as to conductivity at 
much higher or lower temperatures. 

As Hasch * and Hinrichsen f have shown, the rate of 

* E. Rasch, Zeitsckr. f. Elektrotechnik u. Maschinenbau., Potsdam, 
1903, p. 18. 

t E. Rascb and W. Hinrichsen, Zeitschr. f. Elektrotechnik, 1908, 
p. 41, and following. 
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change in conductivity (/c) can be expressed by the 
differential equation 


dK ^ dT 

K " T^’ 



which, by integration, gives 

V 

( 3 ) 

That is, the dielectric conductivity (/c) increases rapidly 
with rise in temperature (T), not to infinity, however, but 
asymptotically towards a definite maximum value which 
would be reached at T == oo 
Analogously, we may write 




where X is the ionic mobility as defined (see above) in 
physical chemistry, and v a material constant having the 
same value as in equations (2) and (3)t, 

Using the values in the tables, usually represented by 
the empirical equation (1) (<B)=s 273 + 18 = 291®) one finds 


dK 1 

/c dT 

dK 1 

/c dT 


— a. (according to equation (1)), 
= ^ (according to equation (2)), 


from which it follows that 



The temperature coefficient a consequently is very 
great for low temperatures but decreases in value with 
iacreasing temperature. If, further, oj® is the temper- 

* The validity of this law has recently been tested up to very high 
temperatures {T — 1958°) by the beautiful experiments of M. v. Piraru 
and Werner v. Siemens. [Zeitschr. f. Elektrochem. 15 , 973 (1909).] 

t For aU monovalent ions in aqueous solutions the constant Zniu is 
= 10.47 (approx.). 
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attire coefficient determined at a temperature T = © as 
generally found in physical tables for © = 291°, we can 
find the numerical value of the exponential material con- 
stant from the formula * 

V = a@©^ = a© 84,681. (5) 

The constant v expresses the rate of increment of con- 
ductivity («:), ionic mobility (X),t velocity of reaction 
and degree of dissociation, with increasing temperature 
of the system. 

The author’s experiments on zirconia-yttria electrodes, 
which have been carried out up to a temperature 
T = 1260°, have given v = 11,200. 

With sufficient degree of approximation for practical 

purposes — as long as the absolute value of k = - is 

P 

small — one can write, also, 

Tln^ = Tlnp — const. = v, (6) 

K 

In accordance with the above the conductivity of, for 
example, a zirconia-yttria electrode at room temperature 
(O = 291°) doubles in value for a temperature increase 
of 7.5° C. 

* The numerical value of v is entirely independent of the units in 
which conductivity (k), ionic mobility (X), equivalent concentration (^), 
etc., are measured and expressed, as long as the absolute temperature T 
is expressed, always in centigrade degrees. This fact, naturally, gives 
more universal applicabiUty to equations (2) and following, since thereby 
the obscuring influence of arbitrarily chosen units of measurement is 
eliminated. In a physical sense i/ is a definite, characteristic temperature. 

t As Rasch and Hinrichsen ( 1. c.) have shown, there exists a remark- 
able relation which applies to all ions in aqueous solutions at O = 291 , 
namelv, 

or® Log X@ = A = constant. 

The numerical value of this universal constant A is, for monovalent 
ions, 0.03902 and for divalent ions, 0.0419, or a mean value A — 0.0405 
(approx.). 
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In the electrostatic system, conductivity is a vel° 
and resistivity the reciprocal value of a velocity. 
for the mechanism of conduction in dielectrics 

u K 

and, after integration, 

%i = jje ^ . cm./s^c- 

But in our physical conception of the Uni'verse 
considered impossible for a mass of any kind to n 
with a velocity greater than that of light (c — 3 

cm. /sec.)** 

It is necessary, therefore, to assume for electron 
maximum velocity ^Amax = 17 = c == 3.10^*^ cm. /sec- 
reasons which we have not space here to discuss, ^ 
equation (8) , denotes the temperature of the moving 3 
unit (the electron), which temperature is not necess; 
identical with the mean temperature T of the body ^ 
which the elemental radiation centers, the electrons, 
projected. 

If i = amps. /cm. 2 denotes the current density a 
oxide electrode at a temperature Tj our equation £ 
ust 

di dT 

i ^ J72’ 

f ^ . 

* The postulate, tUat ever5rtliing wiiicli takes place must necessax 
represented by concrete or physical transformations in a three-dimera 
^>aee, does not seem sufidciently warranted. The modern electrodyn 
of Minkowski ^ds it necessary to imagine a four-dimensional XJnJ 

tne need of whicli had been felt already by Weber and Zollner som< 
ades earlier. 

■f An equation of the same form has been arrived at by tbe st>' 
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If with N we denote the number of negatively charged 
electrons emitted from a unit of surface (1 cm. 2 ) in the 
unit of time, each electron carrying a charge e = 4.69 X 10^*^ 
(electrostatic units), i.e., the so-called fundamental charge 
of electricity, then 

i = eN, 

( 11 ) 

i/e is the maximum electronic density and con- 
sequently 

N = (12) 

From experiments made by W. Westphal, Deininger 
and Jentzsch with incandescent oxide electrodes in vacuo 
it appears that the constant n in the foregoing equations * 
is approximately the same for the oxides of Ca, Sr, Ba, 
Y, Zr, Ce, La and Th, namely, n = 38,500. The cathode 
drop of potential was then about 3.3 volts. 

The constant 01, that is, the maximum concentration of 
electrons, may be estimated as being of the order 
01 = 5 . 1022 . 

The relations briefly touched upon in the preceding 

Fortschrittliche Prinzipien,” p. 16 (1903), for the rate of increase of 
surface brightness,^ with temperature Tj 

The constant K has the same value for polished surfaces and black 
bodies, namely K ~ 25,850. Maximum surface brightness is in round 
numbers 233,000 HK/mni?, 

* O. W. Richardson [Phil. Trans., 201 , 516 (1903)] has deduced the 

_ 

equation V = n V ^ , which contains four empirical coefficients- 

^ Y 2 Trm 

Similarly, A. Konigsberger has suggested an exponential formula with 
four empirical coefficients, to describe the dependence of electronic con- 
dition of temperature. 

Neither theory nor experimental facts seem to furnish adequate reasons 
for either of these two formulas. 
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paragraphs show that we possess, in the cathode of the 
electric arc, a very simple device for the production of 
electrons in definite and large numbers. Furthermore, 
since the electrons are ultra-atomic, smallest possible 
mass units, out of which the chemical atoms are formed, 
the electric arc provides a means for the splitting up of 
matter, which perhaps makes the synthesis or transmu- 
tation of chemical elements not entirely beyond possi- 
bility in the future. 

These views and those expressed in an earlier portion 
of this book (page 163), namely that the emission of elec- 
trons is, in the last analysis, a disgregation phenomenon — 
an evaporation process in the widest sense of the word — 
seem to be substantiated by the peculiar fact that Weh- 
nelt’s modification* of the author^s oxide electrodes will, 
in the course of time, suffer fatigue,” i.e., will lose their 
ability to emit electrons. This was not the case with the 
author's electrodes, which, being in the form of solid rods, 
possessed greater active mass. 

If, further, we emancipate ourselves from the notion 
created by the ordinary electric arc, that the existence of 
a cathode necessarily implies the coexistence of an anode 
immediately opposite; or, in other words, if we consider 
unipolar discharges (such as brush and point discharges 
from electrostatic machines) it becomes evident, in view 
of the foregoing, that glowing cathodes and indeed all 
glowing bodies, flames, etc., constitute radiators which 
permit relatively great current densities and thus make 
it possible to send forth large quantities of electricity 
(streams of electrons) into space (radiotelegraphy). 

Conversely, an electrode surrounded by free electric 
charges constitutes — provided it has a high temperature 

* A thin spot of oxide material — and thus of very small total mass — 
on a sheet platinum cathode in a vacuum tube. Cf. p. 141. 
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— a collector of great radius of action jK, that is, with an 
effective capacity ever so many times greater than the 
electrostatic capacity (J!?o) corresponding to its geometrical 
dimensions. 

The utilization of the energy of the earth^s field — an 
idea entertained by H. Hertz among others — does not 
seem impossible by means of the radiation collectors dis- 
cussed above. Stefan-Boltzmann’s law of radiation lends 
support to such a proposition. According to this law, 
the energy radiated into space (of temperature Tq) by 
1 sq. cm. of incandescent surface (of temperature T) in 
unit of time can be expressed by 

§ == <r (T^ — ToO watts /sq. cm., (13) 

wherein the constant <r, according to the latest investi- 
gations,* has the value <t = 6.30 X 10“^^ watts/cm.f 

If a constant potential difference AF exist between an 
incandescent body and the surrounding space, the former, 
at 3725° C., for example, would radiate, according to 
equation (13), energy at the rate of 1.6 kilowatt per sq. cm.J 
This is a reversible process independent of algebraic sign, 
i.e., of the direction of flux. 

aF 

The potential gradient of the earth^s field, accord- 

oJti 

* By F 6 ry; Ann. d. chim. et d. phys., 17 , 267 (1909). 

t The old value (<r == 5.32 X 10-“), determined by Kurlbaum, thus is 
considerably lower. It so happens — which is quite a convenient fact to 
know in illuminating engineering — that a light-emitting surface at an 
absolute temperature T = 2000® G. radiates 1 watt per sq. mm. or approx- 
imately 1 UK. per sq. mm. The term To^ may be omitted and the equa- 
tion written 

S “^ 2 ^ 0 ^ watts/sq.mm. 

t As we have learnt in the foregoing (p. 155), carbon electrodes at arc 
temperatures will endure a current density of 0,688 amp. per sq. mm. at 
the active spots of the tips. 
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ing to meteorological measurements, amounts to about 
275 volts per meter difference in altitude {dH). Two 
radiation collectors — flames for instance — 360 meters 
(H) vertically apart and connected by an insulated 
cable, consequently would have a potential difference of 
100,000 volts. This voltage would be sufficient, in the 
form of a low-current discharge, to give sparks 15 cm. in 
length, or would, as a high-current brush discharge, pro- 
duce one of enormous magnitude. 

If we conceive of the earth as a condenser in the sense 
of electrostatics, and as insulated in the cosmic space, we 
find, from the geometrical capacity of the earth, accord- 
ing to Chwolson: 

Its negative charge 1.3 X 20® coulombs (amps, /secs.) . 
Its negative potentially == 10 X 10® volts. 

This gives us for EJt approximately 24.7 X 10^^ 
watts /secs. If one should produce a terrestrial short cir- 
cuit, by means of a grounded radiation collector — such 
as an arc flame — such a short circuit would represent an 
electrical work of about 79,500 X 10^® kilowatt-years. 

There is hardly reason to fear, however, that the elec- 
trical energy of the earth's field would thereby be ex- 
hausted. As a matter of fact there is little room for 
doubting that, by virtue of its radiation activity, the 
earth is electromagnetically linked to the sun (and more 
or less directly also to other radiating celestial bodies). 
This view seems to be abundantly borne out by the dis- 
turbances suffered by the earth's magnetic field coin- 
cident with solar disturbances (sun spots).* 

* A radiation collector tlius abstracts a certain quantity of energy from 
the earth (T = 300® G. approx.), and this energy, in doing motive work, 
drops to a lower temperature, viz,, that of the cold interstellar space {T = 
0). It is self-evident that the first and the second principles of thermo- 
dynamics are not violated hereby. If one were to abstract from the earth 
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A discussion of the question whether the quantities of 
energy thus convertible per unit of time would be of 
economic importance is not here in place. This would 
depend on the energy density in the atmosphere and on 
ionization radius, or radius of action R of the radiation 
collectors. Only actual experiments can throw light on 
this question. 

It may be mentioned, however, that if a radiation col- 
lector at rest has a radius of action R (effective capacity 
of the flame) this radius will be increased u times, if u is 
the velocity of the radiation collector with which it moves 
horizontally — something like an airship — sweeping over 
the surface layers of the earth’s electric field. 

This much is certain: such electrical flames would 
offer a perfect protection against atmospheric discharges 
(lightning). Probably, in the future, they could find ap- 
plication as sensitive detectors in radiotelegraphy. But 
these radiation collectors deserve attention also in other 
respects, being pregnant with possibilities for further 
applications of the so-called electric arc. 

by means of electrical devices of the kind indicated a considerable amount 
of energy (heat) for motive purposes, this would have as a final result a 
temporarily accelerated rate of decrease of the earth^s temperature (T = 
300°C. in round figures). This might be a cause for alarm if the earth 
were perfectly isolated cosmically. Such is far from being the case, however. 
It has been estimated — on the basis of Fury’s (l.c. page 185) recently cor- 
rected solar constant — that the total radiation received from the sun by 
the illuminated half of the earth corresponds to a rate of energy something 
like 18,500 X 10^° kilowatts per second. Furthermore, a lowering of the 
earth’s temperature {Te) without simultaneous lowering of the solar tem- 
perature {Ts) would contradict Stefan-Boltzmann’s law, S =s<r {Ts^ —Te*). 
If the earth’s temperature (Tb) should fall, the total radiation § absorbed 
by the earth would increase simultaneously. 

Thus the secular rate of cooling of the earth seems to be dependent on 
that of the sun and of other radiating celestial bodies cosmically linked 
to it. 
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Cored carbons, 13, 88. 

consumption of, 49. 

Corpuscles, see Electrons, 
Corpuscular theory, 138; see also 
Newton and Weber, 

Crater, depth of, 76. 
formation of, 144. 
spot, size of, 146. 
surface of, 146. 

Critical arc length, 97, 153. 
current, 97, 153. 
quantities, 153. 
resistance, 100, 153. 
voltage, 153. 

Cross and Shepard, 152. 

Current conditions, see Character- 
istic. 

density, 7, 142. 

and hissing of the arc, 155. 
at the anode, 143, 144, 147. 
CyanogCTi filame, 16, 18, 26. 


D 

Davy, 3, 23, 44. 

Definition of electric arc, 7. 
Deininger, 183. 

Diamond, artificial, 29. 

Dielectrics, 30, 126, 130. 

conduction of, 29, 127, 179, 180. 
Dimensioning of electrodes, 46. 
Discharge gases, influence of, 89. 
Discharge potential, 58, 60. 
Discharges, 3, 54. 

Dulong-Petit, 42. 

Dynamics, atomic-electric; see 
Weber. 

four-dimensional; see Zollner and 
Minkowski. 


E 

Earhart, 58. 

Earth’s field, utilization of, 185. 

Efficiency, A.C. carbon arcs, 172. 
D.C. carbon arcs, 166, 171. 
effect of metallic salts on, 174. 
electrolyte-arc, 176. 
hemispherical, 165. 
increase of, 175. 
measure of, 165. 
spherical, 165. 

Einstein, x, 135. 

Electrical discharges in vacuo, 12. 

Electrodes, dimensioning of, 49. 
manufacture of, 44. 
materials for, 23. 
of the first class, 7. 
of the second class, 8, 140; see 
also Rasch. 

Electrolyte-arc, 27, 111; see also 
Rasch. 

Electrolytes, proper, 31. 
solid, 8, 30. 

Electrolytic solutions, arc form# 
158. 
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Electromagnetic theory of light, see 
Maxwell; v. Helmholtz. 

Electrons, xiii, 56, 137, 142. 
charge of, 139. 
emission of, 135. 
mass of, 139. 

mercury vapor lamps, 162. 
theory of, 138. 
typical producers of, 140. 
velocity of, 182. 

Electronic density, 183. 

Emanation theory, 138. 

Emissive power, 35. 

Enclosed arc, 17, 173. 
carbons, 51. 

Energy density, 135. 

density at the anode crater, 156. 
distribution of, 135. 

Ether hypothesis, see Maxwell. 

Ethyl ether, conductivity of, 128. 

Eye, physiological effects on the, 1, 
158. 

F 

Fabry, 157. 

Fatigue of oxide electrodes, 184. 

F4ry, 185. 

Flame carbon arc, 174; see also 
Colored arcs. 

Flames, electric, 6, 52, 187. 
applications of, 178. 

Flame starting, 104, 112. 

Fluid lamps, 158. 

Fluoride, calcium, 38- 
magnesium, 38. 

Fluorspar, 174; see also Fluoride, 
calcium. 

Freiberg, 58. 

Foster, Carey, 68. 

Foucault, 44. 

Foucroy, 3. 

Fuchs, 46. 

Fundamental quantity of electric- 
ity, 137. 


G 

Gas discharges, luminous efficiency 
of, 132. 

Gases, coefficient of expansion of, 9. 
discharges through, 11, 52, 54, 
131, 141. 

Geer and Coblentz, 160. 

Gehrke and Reichenheim, 142. 
Gilbert, 3. 

Gime, 152. 

Glass mixtures, 34, 

Granqvist, 6, 93, 100, 146. 

Grau, 78, 89, 90. 

Griineisen, 136. 

H 

Hardtmuth, 46. 

Heat capacity, 39, 96, 97. 
conduction, 6, 14, 33. 
of combustion, 46. 
specific, see Heat capacity. 
Hefner-Alteneck, 2. 

Helium tubes, 131. 

Helmholtz, v., x, 138. 

Hertz, xii, 185. 

Heubach, 86. 

Heydweiller, 64. 

High-voltage arcs, 7, 89. 

Hinrichsen, Rasch and, 10. 

Hissing of arc, 50, 152. 

Hospitalier, 68. 

Hydrogen, 90, 92. 

Hyperbolic equatioPi, 81, 

I 

Insulating material, 130. 

Insulators, 29, 125, 129. 

Ionic mobility, 178. 

Ionization, 52, 55. 

J 

Jamin, 175. 

Jaschke, 150. 
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Jeans-Lorentz’ equation of radia- 
tion, X. 

Jentzsch, 183. 

Joubert, 68. 

K 

Kaufmann, 93, 120. 

Kelvin, Lord, 68. 

KirclihofE^s law, 35. 

Koch, 81. 

Kiich and Retschinsky, 159, 174. 

L 

Lecher, 152. 

Liebig, 58. 

Light efficiency of commercial arcs, 
165. 

intensity, A.C. carbon arc, 170. 
D.C. carbon arc, 169. 
and conductivity of helium, 
131. 

velocity of, 140, 182. 

Limit of current density of crater, 
147. 

Long arcs, 28, 78. 

Lorentz, 138 j see also Jeans- 

Lorentz. 

Luggin, 155. 

Lummer, 158. 

M 

Magnesium fluoride, 38. 
oxide, 38. 

Magnetite arc, 31, 36. 
lamp, 38. 

Maximum luminous efficiency, 172. 
voltage, 105. . 

Maxwell, electromagnetic theory of 
light, ix, 137. 
curl equations, x- 

Mechanical equivalent of light, 177, 
178. 


Melting point, 6. 

importance of high, 135. 

Mercury arc, physiological effects 
of, 161. 

interrupter, 162. 
spectrum, 160. 

Mercury vapor lamp, 7, 93, 162, 
173; see also Arons, Cooper- 
Hewitt. 

alternating current, 163. 
applications of, 174. 
efficiency of, 157. 

Metallic electrodes, 6, 79. 

starting of arcs between, 110. 
salts, effect on efficiency, 158, 174. 
vapors of, 88. 

Metal, typical, 38. 

oxides, 8, 27, 34, 38, 43. 

Mie, 132. 

Michelson, 137. 

Mineralized carbons, luminous effi- 
ciency, 148. 

Minimum current, 120, 125. 

voltage, 76, 106, 113, 121. 
Minkowsky, 182. 

Mixed class electrodes, 8. 

Moissan, electric furnace, 24, 26. 
Monasch, 172, 176. 

Morley, 137. 

MliUer, 177. 

N 

Needle point discharges, 62, 64. 
Nemst, 27, 177. 

Neumann-Kopp^s law, 40. 

Newton, 138. 

Newton-Weber, corpuscular theory, 

mm- m 

xm. 

Niaudet, 152. 

Nitrogen, combustion of, 6, 26, 90, 
92. 

Nitrous oxide, 26. 

Noble, 137. 

Nutting, 131. 
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O 

Open arc, 14. 

Optimum for stability, 99. 
Oscillation valve, electrical, 112. 
Over-voltage, 98, 99. 

Oxidation, restricted, 17. 

and hissing, 155. 

Oxides as arc producers, 145. 
ionizing properties of, 1 13. 
arc, see Oxide electrodes. 

Oxide electrodes, xiii, 8, 10, 27, 
140. 

electronic density of, 183. 
in mercury lamps, 163. 
shape of tips, 145. 
starting of arcs between, 110. 
Oxygen, 90, 92. 

P 

Petroff, 4. 

Pfaff, 3. 

Planck, X, 137. 

Polarity, change of, 6. 

PoUak, 159, 162. 

Potential gradient, 149. 

of mercury lamps, 159. 
Preheating of electrode tips, 11. 
Pyrochemical oxidizing processes, 
26. 

reduction processes, 25. 

Q 

Quartz lamp, 159. 

B. 

Besistance, apparent, 88. 
effect, 117. 

of arc lamp carbons, 32, 46. 
Radiation, 39. 

from the anode, 151. 
collectors, 178, 187. 

Rasch, 8, 10, 27, 135, 141, 163. 
and Hinrichsen, 179. 


Reactive coils, see Choke coils. 
Reduction processes, 25, 26. 
Reflecting power, 35. 

Refractive power, 35. 

Reichenheim, Gehrke and, 142. 
Retschinsky, Ktich and, 159. 

Ritter, 3. 

Russ and Grau, 89, 90. 

Russell, 67. 

S 

Saturation current, 125, 128. 

Schiff, 46. 

Schott & Co., 174. 

Schroder, 126. 

Schwedoiff, 54. 

Selective emissive power, 158. 

radiation, 39, 158, 164. 
Self-starting, 5. 

Shaw, 58. 

Short-circuit arcs, 126. 

terrestrial, 186. 

Siedentopf, 157. 

Siemens, Gebr., 46, 142. 

Werner, v., 2. 

Solid carbons, 88. 

consumption of, 49. 

Solids, specific heat of, 41. 
Sommerfeld, x. 

Solutions, aqueous, as cathodes, 163. 
Spark distance, 57, 60. 

Sparks, characteristics of electric, 
2, 3. 

Specific heat, 39. 
of gases, 40. 
of osmium, 136. 

Spherical electrodes, 62, 63. 
Sproessner, 46. 

Stability, conditions for, 93, 120. 

equation of, 98. 

Stark, 8, 11, 80. 

Starting of arc, 8, 10, 104. 

Stassano, 26. 

Steadying resistance, 71, 97. 
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Stefan-Boltzman’s law, 185. 
Steinmetz, 69. 

Stimulation, physiological, of the 
retina, 1, 158. 

Strength, dielectric, 67. 

Sulphur dioxide, 90, 92. 

Surface brightness, electric con- 
duction and, 10. 
of the sun, 157. 

T 

Temperature coefficient, 180. 
coefficient of conductivity, 9, 29, 
179. 

of fusion, 136. 
radiation, light due to, 156. 
Th6nard, 3. 

Thermal conductivity, 35. 
Thermodynamical conduction, 129. 
Thompson, Sylvanus P., 71, 73, 83, 
113. 

Thomson, J. J., 132. 

Toepler, 63, 78. 

Transmutation of elements, 184. 
Tromsdorff, 3. 

Trouton, 137. 

Tufts, 8, 11. 

Tunolirz, 177. 

U 

Uppenbom, 73, 166, 170. . 
Undulatory theory, xi. 

Unstable discharges, 63. 


V 

Vacuum discharges, 141. 
tubes, 112. 

Vapors in the arc, 36. 

Vauquelin, 3. 

Velocity of reaction, 181. 

Viertel, 148. 

Voge, 66. 

Voigt, 65. 

Voltage conditions; see Character- 
istic. 

Walter, 66. 

Warburg, 28. 

Weber, atomic - electrodynamic 
theory of matter, xi, 137, 138. 
Wedding, 170, 175. 

Wehnelt, 8, 141. 

mercury interrupter, 162. 
Weicker, 66. 

Westphal, 183. 

Wiebe, 136. 

Winkelmann, 34. 

X-rays, 142. 

Y 

Yttrium oxide, 10. 

Z 

Zeidler, 48, 88. 

Zirconium oxide, 10, 112. 

ZoUner, xiv, 138. 
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A detailed Prospectus with list of Contents post free on application. 

% . ■■ 

PRESS APPRECIATIONS. 


“ A. book which will be found indispensable by every official, teacher 
and student.” — E lect vi cal Engineer. 

“ This splendid work which represents the very latest data and practice 
in the important branches of science which it covers. ... A book 
which should become a recognised work of reference among those for 
whom it is written.” — Electricity. 

” A work which contains just the gist of every important matter. The 
descriptive matter is rendered still more beneficial by a host of excellent 
illustrations .” — Iron and Steel Trades Journal. 

"The volume now before us presents, in dictionary form, a series of 
articles and notes dealing with every branch of municipal and sanitary 
engineering, in clear and simple terms, quite intelligible to the lay reader. 
The articles have been written by experts in every branch of work 
concerned, and the encyclopaedia as a whole forms a most valuable 
COMPENDIUM, which WE HAVE CONFIDENCE IN RECOMMENDJNO.” — The 
Builder. 

" Lucidly written . . . the book is an excellent one and should be 

of great assistance to all who are engaged, or otherwise interested, in 
electricity, water sewage, etc .” — Manchester Guardian. 


*^*,j(’** Write to Messrs* Constable cS- Co., Ltd., lo, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 



Practical Mantials for Practical Men 

Fully Illustrated and Indexed 


FOUNDATIONS AND FIXING MACHINERY. 

By Francis H. Davies. 2/- net. 


Electric Wiremen’s Manuals. 

TESTING AND LOCALIZING FAULTS. 

By J. Wright, ij- net. 

ARC LAMPS AND ACCESSORY APPARATUS. 

By J. H. Johnson, A.M.I.E.E. 1/6 net. 

MOTORS, SECONDARY BATTERIES, MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS AND SWITCHGEAR. 

By S. K. Broadfoot, A.M.I.E.E. i/- net. 

MILL AND FACTORY WIRING. 

By R. Q, Devey. 2/- net. 

ELRCTRIC mining INSTALLATIONS. 

By P. W. Freudemacher, A.M.I.E.E. 2/- net. 

SHIP WIRING AND FITTING. 

By T. M.< Johnson, i/- net. 

BELLS, INDICATORS, TELEPHONES, ALARMS, ETC. 

By j. B. Redfern and J. Savin. 1/6 net. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


FROM THE TECHNICAL I>RESS. 

“ A valuable series of maituals.” — Electricity, 

" Clearly writtea and adequately illustrated.” — English Mechanic. 

The Mining World, speaking of ' the Series, says: — “Likely to be very 
popular considering the clear manner in which the authors have set down their 
statements, and the useful illustrations.” 

The Iron and Coal Trades referring to the Series, says; — “ Handy ^ 

pocket manuals for the practical man.” * 

“ A useful little primer . . . The book (' Arc Lamps and Accessory Appa- 
ratus’) is an eminently practical one, and should be of great assistance when 
considering the most useful and serviceable arc lamp to adopt under varying 
circumstances. . . . The author has dealt with the troubles which are usually 
met with and the best methods ’of overcoming th.eva.."— Hardware Trade Journal. 

“The author has dealt with his subject Mill and Factory Wiring ’) in a 
msuiper which is essentially practical, and has produced a book which is lucid 
in style, and should fulfil his intention as a manual for wiremen, contractors and 
electficiahs. The matter is rendered clear by copious illustrations.” — Surveyor. 

, “ All that one need knoxy in connection with mill and factory wiring.” — 
The Mining World. 

* 5 ^* Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 
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Uniform. Extra Crown Svo. Fully Illustrated. 61 - net each. 

Soils and Manures. By J. Alan Murray, B.Sc. 

The Manufacture of Paper, By R. W. Sindall, F.C.S. 
Timber. By J. R. Baterden, A.M.I.C.E. 

Electric Lamps. By Maurice Solomon, A.C.G.I., A.M.I.E.E. 
Textiles and their Manufacture. By Aldred Barker, M.Sc., 
Technical College, Bradford. 

The Precious Metals : comprising Gold, Silver, and Platinum. 

By Thomas K. Rose, B.Sc., of the Royal Mint. 

Decorative Glass Processes. By A. L. Duthie. 

The Railway Locomotive. By Vaughan Pendreu, late Editor 
of The Engineer. 

Iron and Steel. By J. H. Stansbie, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C. 
Town Gas for Lighting and Heating. By W. H. Y. 
Webber, C.E. 

Liquid and Gaseous Fuels, and the Part they play in 
Modern Power Production. By Professor Vivian B. 
Lkwes, F.I.C. , F .C.S., Prof, of Chemistry, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
Electric Power and Traction. By F. H. Davies, A.M.I.E.E. 

Coal. By James Tonge, M.I.M.E., F.G.S., etc. (Lecturer on 
Mining at Victoria University, Manchester), 

India-Rubber and its Manufacture, with Chapters on 
Gutta-Percha and Balata. By H. L. Terry, F.I.C., 
Assoc.Inst.M.M. 

The Book : Its History and Development. By Cyril 
Davenport, F.S.A. 

Glass Manufacture. By Walter Rosenhain, Superintendent 

of the Department of Metallurgy in the National Physical Laboratory. 

The Law and Commercial Usage of Patents, Designs, and 

Trade Marks. By Kenneth R. Swan, B.A.(Oxon.), of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Precious Stones. With a chapter on Artificial Stones. 
By W. Goodchild, M.B., B.Ch. 

Electro-Metallurgy. By J. B. C. Kershaw, F.I.C. 

Natural Sources of Power. By Robert S. Ball, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

Radio-Telegraphy. By C. C. F. Monckton, M.I.E.E. 
Introduction to the Chemistry and Physics of Building 
Materials. By Alan E. Munby, M.A. (Cantab.). 

The Gas Engine. By W. J. Marshall, A.M.I.M.E., and 
Captain H. Riadl Sankey, R.E., M.I.C.E. 

Photography. By Alfred Watkins, Past-President of the 
Photographic Convention, 1907, 

Wood Pulp. By Charles F. Cross, B.Sc., F.I.C., E. T. Bevan, 
F.I.C., and R. W. Sindall, F.C.S. 


FURTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW AT INTERVALS. 
Separate detailed prospectuses can be had on application, also a desorfpt/ve list 

of the Series. 


Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book^ 
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Internal Combustion Engines. 


In.tern.al Combustion Engines 

The Internal Combustion Engine : Bemg a 

Text-Book on Gas, Oil, and Petrol Engines, for the 
use of Students and Engineers. 

By H. E- Wimperis, M.A., Assoc. M.Iiist.C.E., 
Assoc. M. Inst. E.E. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

A Primer of the Internal Combustion Engine. 

By fi. E. Wimperis, M. A., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., etc. 

The Design and Construction of Internal- 

Combustion Engines : A Handbook for 

Designers and Builders of Gas and Oil Engines. 
By Hugo Oiildner- Translated from the Second Revised 
Edition, with additions on American Engines, by 
H. Diederichs, Professor of Experimental Engineering, 
Cornell University. Imperial 8vo. Illustrated. 42f-net. 

The Construction and Working of Internal 
Combustion Engines. 

Being a Practical Manual for Gas Engine Designers, 
Repairers and Users. By R. E. Mathot. Translated by 
W. A. Tookey. Medium 8vo. Vf^ith over 350 Illustrations. :Z4l—net, 

The Diesel Engine for Land and Marine 

I^UrpOSe* Second Edition. 

By a. P. Chalkley, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.I.E.E. 

With an Introduction by Dr. Diesel. 8/6 net. 

Contents. — Expansion of Gases. Adiabatic Expansion. Isothermal 
Expansion. Working Cycles. Thermodynamic Cycles. Constant 
Temperature Cycle. Constant Volume Cycle. Constant Pressure 
Cycle. Diesel Engine Cycle. Reasons for the High Efficiency of the 
Diesel Engine. Four-Cycle Engine. Two-Cycle Engine. Two- 
Cycle Double-Acting Engine. Horizontal Engine. High-Speed 
Vertical Engine. Relative Advantages of the Various Types of Engine. 
Limiting Power of Diesel Engines. Fuel for Diesel Engines. General 
Remarks. Four-Cycle Single Acting Engine ; General Arrangement. 
Starting and Running. Description of Four-Cycle Engine. Valves 
and Cams. Regulation of the Engine. Types of Eour-Cycle Engines. 
High-Speed Engine. Horizontal Engine. Two-Cycle Engine. Air 
Compressors for Diesel Engines. General Remarks. Space Occupied 
and General Dimensions. Starting up the Engine. Management of 
Diesel Engines. Cost of Opefation of Diesel Engines. Object of Test- 
ing. Test on 200-B.H.P. Diesel Engine. Test on 300-B.PI.P. 

*** rite to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 
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Internal Combustion Engines—continued. 


rhe Olesel Engine for Esind and Marine Purposes — continued. 

High-Speed Marine Engine. Test on 500-B.H.P. Engine. Test on 
Mig^Speed Diesel Engine. General Considerations. Advantages of 
he Die^ Engine for Marine Work. Design and Arrangement of 
Diesel Marine Engines. Methods of Reversing Diesel Engines. 
Auxiliaxi^ for Diesel Ships. Two-Cycle Engine; Swiss Type. 
Swedish Type. German Types. Four-Cycle Engine ; Dutch Type. 
German Types. The Future of the Diesel Engine. Lloyds’ Rules 
tor Internal Combustion Marine Engines. Diesel’s Original Patent. 


Gas and Gas Engines 

The Gas Engine. 

By W. J. Marshall, A.M.Inst.M. E., and Captain H, Riall 
Sankey, iate R.E., M*Inst.M.E., etc. 

Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 6/— net. 

CCWTENTS.-— Theory of the Gas Engine. The Otto Cycle. The Two- 
Stroke Cycle. Water Cooling of Gas Engine Parts. Ignition. 
Operating Gas Engines.^ Arrangement of a Gas Engine Installation. 
The Testing of Gas Engines. Governing. Gas and Gas Producers. 

The Energy-Diagram for Gas. by f. w. Burstaii, 

M.A., Chance Professor of Mechanical Engineering; in the 
University of Birmingham. 

With Descriptive Text. 5/- net. The* Diagram sold separately, 2/- net. 


American Gas -Engineering Practice. 

By M. Nisbet- Eatta, Member American Gas Institute, 
Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

460 iiages and X 412 illustrations. JOemy 8vo. iSj- net. 

Gas Engine Design. 

By Charles Edward Lucke, Ph.D., Mechanical Engineering 
Department, Columbia University, New York City. 

Illustrated with numerous Designs. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


Gas 


Engine Construction . 

3^ Henry V. A- Parsell, Jr., 
^J, Weed, M.E. Fully Illustrated, 


Second Edition, 

M.A.I.E.E., and Arthur 

304 pages. Demy %vo. 10/6 net. 


Gas, Gasoline, and Oil Engines, 

^ ^ Reset and Enlarged. 

mcmding Gas Producer Plants. 

By Oardmer O, Hiscox, M.E. , Author of ** Mechanical 
Movements,” “ Compressed Air,” etc. 

hully IJ0nty lo/S net. 

Write to Messrs. Constable <S- Co., Ltd.^ 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 



Qas and Qas Engines—contimud. 


British Progress in Gas Works Plant and 

Machinery. By C. E. Brackenbury, C.E., Author 

“ Modern Methods of Saving Labour in Gas Works.” 
Illustrated. Super-Royal 8vo. 6j— net. 

Town Gas and its Uses for the Production 
of Light, Heat, and Motive Power. 

By W. H. Y. Webber, C.E. 

With 71 Illustrations. Ex. Crown Svo. 6/- net. 


Steam Engines, Boilers, etc. 

The Modern Steam Engine : ' Fheory, Design, 

Construction, Use. By John Richardson, M.Inst.G.E. 

With 300 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 7/6 net. 

This is a thoroughly practical text-book, but it will also commend itself 
to all who want to obtain a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the 
steam engine. 

The Una-flow Steam Engine. 

By J. Stumpf. Fully Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


Turbines applied to Marine Propulsion. 

By Stanley J, Reed. Fully Illustrated. 16/- net. 

nrnrKin<=^c • Second Revised and 

Occam J. Cir Dines . Enlarged Edition. 

With an Appendix on Gas Turbines and the Future 
OF Heat Engines. 

By Dr. A. Stodola, Professor at the Polytechnikurn in 
Zurich, Authorised Translation by Dr. Louis C. 
Loewenstein, Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
Lehigh University. 

With 241 Cuts and 3 Lithograph Tables, 488 pages. Cloth, ^emy Svo, 
21/- net. 

Boiler Explosions, Collap ses, and Mishaps. 

By E. j. Rimmer, B.Sc., etc. net. 


The Steam Engine and Turbine. 

By Robert C. H. Heck, M.E. 


Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd.j 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full Particulars of any hook. 



steam Engines, Hoi lets, etc. — contimced. 


Engine Tests and Boiler Efficiencies. 

By J, Buchetti. Translated and Edited from the 3rd 

Edition by Alexander Russell, etc. 

Ftilly Illustrated. Demy ^vo. lojS net. 

Boiler Draught. By H. Keay Pratt, A.M.I.Mech.E. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 4/- net. 

Contents: — Draught. Calculations relating to Air. Chimneys. Con- 
struction. Artificial Draught. Forced Draught. Induced Draught. 

A Comparison. The Application of Mechanical Draught for Land 
Installations. The Application of Mechanical Draught in Marine 
Practice. The Chemistry of Combustion. Index. 

Marine Double-ended Boilers, by John Gray. 

Ilhistrated. Demy 2>vo. 5/— net. 

Steam Boilers : Their History and Development, 

By H. H. Powles, M.Inst.M.E., etc. 

Fully Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 24/— net. 

Boiler Construction, by Frank b. Kieinhans. 

420 pages, with nearly 400 Figures and Tables. Demy 8vo. x^l6 net. 

Steam Pipes : Their Design and Construction. 

By W. H. Booth, Author of “ Liquid Fuel,” etc. Edition. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 5/- net. 

The New Steam Tables. Calculated from Professor 
Callendar’s Researches. 

By Professor C. A. M. Smith, M.Sc., and A. O. Warren, 

Sic. 4/**^ net. 

Experimental Researches on the Flow of 
Steam through Nozzles and Orifices, 

to which is added a note on the Flow of Hot Water. 
By a. Rateau. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net.- 

Superheat, Superheating, and their Control. 

By W. H. Booth. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6/— net. 

Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 



Fuel and Smoke. 


Fuel and SmoKe 

An Introduction to the Study of Fuel. 

A text-book for those entering the Engineering, 
Chemical and Technical Industries. 

By F. J. Brislee, D.Sc. 

With ntufty Illustrations . Demy Svo .. 8/6 net * 

General Chemical Principles. Weight and Volume of Air required for 
Combustion. Analysis of Fuel and Flue Gases. Calorimetry and 
Determination of the Heating Value of a FueL Measurement^ of 
High Temperatures. Pyrometry. Calculations of Combustion 
Temperatures. Natural Solid Fuels. Artificial Solid Fuels. Gaseous 
Fuel. The Manufacture of Producer Gas and Water Gas. Theory of 
the Producer Gas and VT^ater Gas Reactions. Explosion and the 
Explosion Engine’ Air Supply and Measurement of Draught. Furnace 
E&iency and Fuel Economy. Heat Balances, Furnace and Boiler 
Tests. Liquid Fuels. 

Liquid Fuel and its Apparatus. By wiiuam h. 

Booth, F.O.S., M.Am.Soc.C.E., Author of “Liquid Fuel 
and its Combustion,” etc. Demy 8 vo. Price 6 [- net. 

Part I. — Theory and Principles. 

Part II. — Practice. 

Part III. — Tables and Data. 

Liquid Fuel and its Combustion. 

By W. H. Booth, F.G.S., M.Am.Soc.C.E., Author of 
'‘Water Softening and Treatment,” “Steam Pipes: 
Their Design and Construction.” ® 

With about 120 Illustrations and Diagrams. Imp. Svo. 24/— net. 

Smoke Prevention and Fuel Economy. 

By W. H. Booth, F.Q.S., M.Am.Soc.C.E., and J. B. C. 
Kershaw, F.I.C. 

Fully Illustrated. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy Svo. 6/~ net . 

Liquid and Gaseous Fuels, and the Part they play 

in Modern Power Production. 

By Professor Vivian B. Lewes, F.I.C. , F.C.S., Prof, of 
Chemistry, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

With 54 Illustrations. Ex. Crown Svo. 6/- net. 

Fuel, Gas and Water Analysis for Steam Users. 

By J. B. C. Kershaw, F.I.C. Fully illustrated. Demy Svo. Sj- net. 

Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street., 
ILeicester Square^ for full particulars of any hook. 



Fuel and Smoke — continued. 


Coal. 

By James Tonjg*e, M.I.M.E., F.Q.S., etc^ (Lecturer on 
Mining at Victoria University, Manchester.) With 46 
Illustrations. Illustrated. Ex. Crown 8vo. 61— net. 

MacHinery’, Power Plants, etc. 

Machine Design. 

By Charles H. Benjamin, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering in the Case School of Applied Science. 
Numerous Diagrams and Tables. Demy 8vo. 8j— net. 

A Handbook of Xesting. 

I. — Materials. 

By C. a. Smith, B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.M.E., Assoc. 
M.Inst.E.E. ProfeSvSor of Engineering in the University 
of Hong Kong, late of East London College, Author of 
Lectures on Suction Gas Plants,” etc. Demy 8vo. 6f-net. 

II. — Prime Movers. In preparation. 

Mechanical Movements, Powers, Devices and 
Appliances. 

By Gardner D. Hiscox, M.E., Author of “ Gas, Gasoline, 
and Oil Engines,” etc. 

Over ^00 pages. x6ef6 Illustrations and Descriptive Text. Demy 8vo. 8j6 net. 

Mechanical Appliances. 

Supplementary Volume to Mechanical Movements. 

By Gardner D. Hiscox, M.E. 

400 pages. About X, 000 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 816 net. 

The Elements of Mechanics of Materials. 

A Text-Book for Students in Engineering Courses. 
ByC. E. Houghton, A.B., M.M.E. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. yj6net. 

Water Softening and Treatment: Condensing 
Plant, Feed Pumps and Heaters for Steam Users 

and Manufacturers. By William H. Booth. Second Edition. 
With 7'ables and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. yl6 net. 

Cranes : Their Construction, Mechanical Equipment and 
AVorking. 

By Anton Bdttcher. Translated and supplemented with 
descriptions of English, American and Continental Practice, 
by A« Tolhausen, C.E. Fully illustrated. Crown ^to. net. 

“ This is by far the finest general work on cranes that has ever appeared. 
It is very voluminous and illustrated, and describes all existing types.” — 
Engineer. ■ 

Write to Messrs, Constable Co., L,td.y 10, Orange Street ^ 
Leicester Square^ for full particulars of any book. 



MsLcbineryy Power Plants, etc. — continued. 


Engineering Workshops, Machines and 
Processes. 

By F. Zur Nedden. Translated by John A. Davenport, 
With an Introduction by Sir A. B. W. Kennedy, LL-.D., 
F.R.S. Illustrated, Demy Zvo. 6j- net. 

Dies : Their Construction and Use for the Modern 
"Working of Sheet Mietals. By Joseph V. Woodworth. 

^8j^J)ages. With Illustrations. Demy Zvo. xzjC net. 


Modem American Machine Tools.' 

By C. H- Benjamin, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., 
Member of American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
With 134 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 18/— net. 


Precision Grinding. 

A Practical Book on the Use of Grinding Machinery 
FOR Machine Men. By H. Darbyshire. 

Pages via. + 162. With Illustrations. Crown Zvo. Price 6J— net. 


Shop Kinks 


Fourth Edition. 

A Book for Engineers and Machinists Showing Special 
Ways of doing Better, Cheap and Rapid Work. 

By Robert Orimshaw. With 222 illustrations. Croton 8vo. 10/6 net' 


Cams, and the Principles of their Construction. 

By George Jepson, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing in 
the Massachusetts Normal School. Crown Svo. S/- net. 

The Economic and Commercial Theory of 
Heat Power-Plants. 

By Robert H- Smith, A.M..Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., 
M.Inst.E.E., etc. Prof- Em. of Engineering and Mem. 
Ord. Meiji. 

Numerous Diagrams. Demy Svo. 24/— net. 


Entropy : Or, Thermodynamics from an Engineers 

Standpoint, and the Reversibility of Thermodynamics. 
By James Swinburne, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.E.E., etc. 

Illustrated with Diagrams. Crown Svo, 4/6 net. 


^ * 


Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Streefj 
Leicester SquarCj for full ^particulars of any book. 
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Machinery, Po wer Plants, etc.— continued. 
Compressed Air : Its Production, Uses Edition, 

. Revised, and 

and Applications. By Gardner D. Hiscox, Enlarged. 

M.E., Author of Mechanical Movements, Powers, Devices,’ 
etc. 

665 pages. 540 Illustrations and 44 Air Tables. Demy Svo. -20/- net. 

Natural Sources of Power. 

By Robert S- Ball, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. 

With 104 diagrams and Illustrations. Kx. Crown 8 vo. 6 j— net. 

Pumps 

Centrifugal Pumps. 

By Louis C. Loewenstern, E.E., Ph.D., and Clarence P. 

Crissey, M-E. 8 vo. 320 Illustrations. 18/— net. 

Contents. — Theory of Centrifugal Pumps. Consumption of Power and 
Efficiency. The Calculation of Impeller and Guide Vanes. Design of 
Important Pump Parts. Types of Centrifugal Pumps. Testing of 
Centrifugal Pumps. 

Pumps and Pumping Engines : British Pro- 
gress in. 

By Philip R. Bjorling*, Consulting Engineer, Author of 
“Pumps and Pump Motors; ” “ Pumps: their Construction 
and Management,” etc. 

Fully Illustrated. . Super-Royal Svo. 6/- net. 

Iron, Steel, a.nd otlier Metals 

The Basic Open-Hearth Steel Process. 

By Carl Dichmann. Translated and Edited by Alleyne 

Reynolds. T>emy Svo. numerous Tables and Formulae. 10/6 net. 
Contents. — Introductory. Physical Conditions in an Open-Hearth 

P'urnace System. liuoyancy. General Remarks on Producer Gas. 
Raw Materials for Producer Working. Reactions on Gasification in the 
Producer, Stoichiometric Relations. Thermal Conditions in Gasifica- 
tion of Carbon. Influence of the Individual Reactions on the Tempera- 
ture of Reaction. Influence of Incompleteness of Reactions. 
Distillation Gas. Producer Gas. Judgment of the Working of Pro- 
ducer from Analysis of the Gas. Temperatures in the Producer. 
Change of the Composition of Producer Gas in Conduits and Regener- 
ator Chambers. Air Requirement for Combustion of Gas in the Open- 
Hearth P'urnace. Temperatures and Transference of Heat in the 
Combustion Chamber of the Open-Hearth Furnace. Gas and Air on 
their way through the Furnace System. Reducing and Oxidising Pro- 
cesses. The Chemical Action of the P'lame. Work done by Heat in 
the Open-Hearth Furnace. Hnhancement of the Oxidising Action of 
the Pram©. Occurrences in Open-Hearth Furnaces and their J udgment. 
The Principle Working Methods of the Basic Open-PIearth. Tables 
and P'ormulm^ 

Write to Messrs. Constable Co., 10, Orange Street ^ 

Lteicester Square, for full particulars of any booh. 



Iron, Steel, ^ and other Metals — continued. 


Iron and Steel. 

An Introductory Text-Book for Kngineers and 
Metallurgists. 

By O. F. Hudson, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., Lecturer on Metallo- 
graphy, Birmingham University, with a Section on 
Corrosion by Quy D. Bengougrh, M.A., D.Sc. , Lecturer in 
Metallurgy, Liverpool University ; Investigator to the 
Corrosion Committee of the Institute of Metals. 

Contents.— Section I.- — Introductory. — Mechanical Testing. Smelting 
of Iron Ores. Properties of Cast Iron. Foundry Practice. Mixing 
Cast Iron for Foundry Work. Malleable Cast Iron. Wrought Iron. 
Manufacture of Steel. — Cementation Process. — Crucible Steel. Manu- 
facture of Steel — -Bessemer Process. Manufacture of Steel — Open- 
Hearth Process. — Electric Furnaces, Mechanical Treatment of Steel. 
— Reheating. Impurities in Steel. Constitution of Iron -Carbon Alloys. 
Heat Treatment of Steel. Special Steels. Steel Castings. Case 
Hardening. — Welding. 

Section II.— The Corrosion of Steel and Iron. 

Malleable Cast Iron. 

By S. Jones Parsons, M.E. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8 j- net. 
Contents ; — Melting. Moulding. Annealing. Cleaning and Straightening. 
Design. Patterns. Inspection and Testing. Supplementary Processes. 
Application. 

General Foundry Practice : Being a Treatise on 
General Iron Founding, Job Loam Practice, Moulding, 
and Casting of Finer Metals, Practical Metallurgy in 
the Foundry, etc. By William Roxburg-h, M.R.S.A. 

With over 160 Figures and Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 10/6 net. 

Contents ; — General Iron Founding : Starting a Small Iron Foundry. 
Moulding Sands. Location of Impurities. Core Gum. Blow Holes. 
Burning Castings. Venting. The Use of the Riser in Casting. 
Chaplets. Shrinkage. Pressure of Molten Iron (Ferro-Static Pressure). 
Feeding or the Compression of Metals. Metal Mixing, Temperature. 
Defects in Cast-iron Castings. Special Pipes (and Patterns). Greexi- 
Sand and Dry-Sand. Core Clipping. Machine and Snap Flask 
Moulding. Moulding Cylinders and Cylinder Cores. Jacketed 
Cylinders, Core-Sands. Moulding a Corliss Cylinder in Dry-Sand. 
General Pipe Core Making. Chilled Castings. Flasks or Moulding 
Boxes. Gates and Gating. Jobbing Loam Practice: Loam Moulding. 
Moulding a 36 in. Cylinder Liner. Moulding a Slide Valve Cylinder. 
Moulding a Cylinder Cover. Cores and Core Irons for a Slide Valve 
Cylinder^ Moulding a Piston. Loanji Moulding in Boxes or Casings. 
Moulding a 20 in. Loco. Boiler Front Cress-Block. The Use of Ashes 
and Dry-Sand in Loam Moulding. Moulding and Casting the Finer 
Metals : Starting a Small Brass Foundry ; Furnaces ; Waste in 
Melting ; Moulding ; Temperatures ; Brass Mixtures, etc. ; Draw and 
Integral Shrinkage; Position of Casting and Cooling the Castinga. 
Bronzes : Aluminium ; Phosphor ; Manganese, and running with the 
Plug gate. Casting Speculums : The Alloy ; Draw ; Treatment of 

'Write to Messrs, Constable <S- Co., Ltd.^ 10, Orange Street, 
JLeicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 



Iron, Steel f and other Metals— continued. 


General Foundry Practice — continued. 

Castings ; Compression and Annealing ; Melting and Pouring ; Mould- 
ing. Aluminium Founding: Scabbing; Sand; Gating; Risers; Melting; 
and Temperature. Aluminium Castings and Alloys. “Malleable-Cast.” 
Practical Metallurgy in the Foundry. General Pattern-making from a 
Moulder’s Point of View. Foundry Ovens and their Construction. 
Fuels. Foundry Tools. 

Hardening, Tempering, Annealing and 

Forging of Steel, a Treatise on the Practical. 

Trea.tment and Working of High and Low Grade 
Steel. By Joseph V, Woodworth- 

288 With 20X Illustrations, Demy Zvo. ioj~ net. 

Iron and Steel. 

By J. H. Stansbie, B.-Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C. 

With 86 Illustrations. Ex. Crown 8 vo. 6 ]- net. 

The Practical Mechanic’s Handbook. 

By F. E. Smith. 4/6 net. (^See p. 39.) 

Welding and Cutting Steel by Gases or 
Electricity. 

By Dr. L. A. Oroth. Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 10/6 net. 

The Precious IVEetals : Comprising Gold, Silver and 
Platinum. By Thomas K. Rose, D.Sc., of the Royal 

Mint. Fully Illustrated: Ex. Crown Zvo, 61 - net." 

The S tanneries : A Study of the English Tin Miner. 

By George R. Lewis. 

Demy Zvo. 6 f- net. 

“ A valuable addition to the history of Cornish mining.” — Mining Journal. 

Motor Cars and engines 

Text-Book of Motor Car Engineering. 

By a. Graham Clarke, M.I.A.E., A.M.I.Mech. E. 

VoL I. Construction. Fully illustrated. 816 net. 

Contents: --The General Principles and Construction of the Petrol 
Engine. Details of Engine Construction. Petrol. Fuels other than 
Petrol. Carburetters and Carburation. Thermodynamics of the 
Petrol Engine. Horsepower. Mechanical (Thermal and Combustion 
Efficiencies). The Principles and Construction of Coil and Accumulator 
Ignition. Magneto Ignition. Engine Control Systems. Engine 
Cooling Systems, Crank Effort Diagrams. Clutches and Brakes. 
Change - Speed Gears. Transmission Gear. Steering Gears. 

Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
JLteicesier Square, for full particulars of any book. 




Motor Cars and Engines — continued. 


Text-Book of Motor Car Bagitieeritig—continncd. 

Lubricants. Lubrication, Ball and Roller Bearings. Chassis 
Construction. General Principles of the Steani_ Car. St^m Lngmes 
and Condensers. Steain Generators and Pipe Dia^arns. The Electric 
Car. Materials used in Motor Car Construction. Syllabus of City and 
Guilds of London Institute in Motor Car Engineering, l^amination 
Papers. Physical Properties of Petrols, Mathematical Tables and 
Constants. 

Vol. II. Design. Fully musty ated. 7/6 net. 

Contents. — Introduction. Materials of Construction. General Con- 
siderations in Engine Design. Power Requirements. Determination 
of Engine Dimensions. Cylinders and Valves. Valve Gears. Pistons, 
Gudgeons and Connecting Rods. Crankshafts and Flywheels. The 
Balancing of Engines. Crankcases and Gearboxes. Engine Lubri- 
cating and Cooling Arrangements. Inlet, Exhaust and Fuel Piping, 
etc. Clutches and Brakes. Gearing.* Transmission Gear. Frames, 
Axles and Springs. Torque Rods and Radius Rods. Steering Gears. 

O’ Gorman’s Motor Pocket Book. 

By Mervyn O’Qormaii, M.Inst.Mech.E., etc. 

JLimp Leather Binding. 'jl 6 net. 

Motor Vehicles and Motor Boats. 

See D-S. Technical Dictionaries in Six Languages, page 4. 


Dynamics of Mechanical Flight. 

By Sir Oeorg-e Qreenhill (late Professor of Mathematics in 
the R.M. A., "Woolwich.) Demy Svo. Sjenet. 

Contents. — General Principles of Flight, Light, and Drift. Calculation 
of Thrust and Centre of Pressure of an Aeroplane. ITelmholtz- 
Kirchhoff Theory of a Discontinuous Stream Line. Gyroscopic Action, 
and General Dynamical Principles. The Screw Propellor. Pneumatical 
Principles of an Air Ship. 

“The present volume should prove invaluable to every student of 
aeronautics who wishes to obtain an insight into the principles involved 
in the construction and working of flying machines.” — 

Prof. G. H. Bryan, in the Aeronautical Journal. 

Aerial Flight. By F. W. Lanchester. Fully XUustr ated. 

VoL. I. — Aerodynamics. Demy Zvo. izif- net. 

VoL. II. — AerodONETICS. DtmyBvo. 21 j- net. 


Write to Messrs. Constable Co., L^td.^ 10, Orange Street^ 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 


y 4 i OJTOllHttticS — continued. 


Aeroplane Patents. 

By Robert M. Neilson, Wh.Ex., M.I.Mech.E., F.C.I.P.A., 

Chartered Patent Agent, etc. n&my Svo. 4/6 net. 

Aeroplanes. 

See X).-S. Technical Dictionaries, Vol. X., in Six Languages, 
page 4. 

Airships, Past and Present. 

By a. Hildebrandt, Captain and Instructor in the Prussian 
Balloon Corps. Translated by W. H. Story. Copiously 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. 10/6 net. 

Marine and Naval Machinery 

Marine Engine Design, including the Design of 

Turning and Reversing Engines. 

By Edward M. Bragg, S.B. Crown Svo. S}— net. 

Cold Storage, Heating and Ventilating on 
Board Ship. 

The problems of cold storage and heating and ventilating are treated 
exactly as they are pre.sented to a naval architect and marine engineer. 
Directions are given for detecting the causes of various troubles and 
remedying them, and, what is more important, explicit instructions are 
^ven for operating various types of plants, so as to avoid breakdowns. 
Comparatively little has hitherto been published on the subject. 

The Elements of Graphic Statics and of 
General Graphic Methods. 

By W. L. Cathcart, M-Aiti.Soc.M.E., and J, Irvin 
Chaffee, A.IM- 159 Diagrams. 12/- net’. 

This book is designed for students of marine and mechanical engineering 
and naval architecture. It reviews the principles of graphics and their 
application both to frame structures and to mechanism. 

Marine Double-ended Boilers. 

By John Cray. Fully illustrated, si- net. (See^.xx.) 

Handbook for the Care and Operation of 
Naval Machinery. 


*** Write to Messrs. Constable S* Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 



Turbines and Hydraulics. 


Xiirbines and Hydraiilics 

Xurbines Applied to Marine Propulsion. 

By Stanley J. Reed. i6/- net. 

Modern Xurbine Practice and Water Power 

Plants, with Xerms and Symbols used in Hydraulic 
Power Engineering. 

By John Wolf Thurso, Civil and Hydraulic Engineer. 

With many Diagrams and Illustrations. Royal Svo„ net. 

Water Pipe and Sewage Discharge Diagrams. 

By T. C. Ekin, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. Folio. 12/6 net. 

These diagrams and tables with accompanying descriptive letterpress 
and examples are based on Kutter’s formula with a coefiicient of rough- 
ness of o’oi3 and give the discharges in cubic feet per minute of every 
inch diameter of pipe from 3 to 48 inches when running full on inclina- 
tions from I to 15 per 1000. 

Hydraulics and its Applications : A Text-book 

for Engineers and Students. By A. H. Gibson, 
D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 
Demy Svo. 15/— net. 

“ One of the most satisfactory .text-books on Hydraulics extant.” — 

Mechanical World. 

Water Hammer in Hydraulic Pipe Lines : 

, Beikg a Theoretical and Experimental Investigation of the 
Rise or Fall of Pressure in a Pipe Line, caused bv the 

GRADUAL OR SUDDEN CLOSING OR OPENING OF A VaLVE ; WITH A 

Chapter on the Speed Regulation of Hydraulic Turbines. 

By A. H. Gibson, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Fcaf. 8 va. 5/— net. 

Hydraulics, Text-book of : Including an Outline 

of the Xheory of Xurbines. By L. M. Hoskins, 
Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

Numerous Tables. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 10/6 net. 

Hydroelectric Developments and Engineering. 

A Practical and Theoretical Treatise on the Devei-op- 
MENT, Design, Construction, Equipment and Operation 
OF Hydroelectric Transmission Plants. 

By Frank Kbester, Author of “ Steam - Electric Power 
Plants.” 479 pages. 500 Illustrations. 45 Tables. Imperial 8 vo. 
21/- net. ^ 

Write to Messrs. Constable S* Co.y Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 





Railway Engineering. 


Railway Rngixieeriag 

Reinforced Concrete Railway Structures. 

By J. D. W. Ball, A.M.Inst.C.E. Sj- net. 

“ Glasgow Text-Books of Civil Engineering,” 

f^opsiderations. Bending Stresses. Shear 
wllf Buildings. Foundations and Rafts. Retaining 

The Design of Simple Steel Bridges. 

By P. O. Q. Usborne, late R.E. 12/6 net. 

Contents* Definitions. Bending Moments. Moments of Flexure. 
Moments of Resistance. ^ Shear Deflection* Solid Beams and 
Examples* Struts and Ties. Rivets and Joints. Rolling Loads. 
Bending Moments Shear Stresses. Loads. Plate Girders? Bridge 
^a^Jways Roads. Principles of Bridge Design. Plate Girders. 
Paralle Braced Girders. Braced Girders (2). Shop Practice and 


Reinforced Concrete Bridges. (s«p.22.) 

By Frederick Rings, M.S.A., M.C.I, 

Railway Signal Engineering (Mechanical). 

Lewis, of the Caledonian Railway, Glasgow. 

Engineering,” Edited by G. Moncur.) 
Profusely Illustrated. Detny Svo. 81 - net. 

^troduction. Board of Trade Rules. Classes and Uses of 
Signals. Constructional Details of Signals. Point Connections. 
Interlocking Apparatus. Signal Box Arrangements. Miscellaneous 
Apparatus. Signalling Schemes. Interlocking Tables, Diagrams, etc. 
Methods of Working Trains. Appendix. ' 


Railway Terms. Spanish- English, English-Spanish 

Dictionary of. By Andre aarcia. 12/6 net. 


The Railway Locomotive : what It Is and Why 
It Is What It Is. ' ^ 

By Vausrtian Pendred, M.InsLMech.E., M.I. & S.Inst. 

Illuatraied. Ex, Crown Svo. 6/- net. 


Railway Shop Up-to-Datc. 

A reference book of American Railway Shop Practice. 

Compiled by the Editorial Staff of the ‘‘ Railway Master 
Mechanic.” ^to, izjGnet, 


The Field Engineer. 18/A Editiony Revised aetd Enlarged. 

By William Findlay Shunk, C.E. Foolscap Svo. Leather. xoj 6 net. 


W^riie to Messrs* Constable Co., Lid., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 


Reinforced Concrete and Cement. 


R.ei]:iforced Concrete and Cement 


Reinforced Concrete Railway Structures. 

By J. D. W. Ball, A.M.lnst.C.E. p. 21.) 

Reinforced Concrete Bridges. 

By Frederick Rings, M.S.A., M.C.I., Architect and Con- 

suiting Engineer. 24/- net. 

Contents. — List of Symbols. Introduction. Bending Moments, 
Stresses, and Strains. Loads on Bridges and External Stresses. Cul- 
verts, Coverings, Tunnels, etc. Design of Girder Bridges. Calculation 
of Girder Bridges and Worked Examples. Examples of Girder Bridges, 
Design of Arched Bridges and Abutments. Theory of the Arch. 
Examples of Arched Bridges. Formulse, Notes, Schedules, and other 
Useful Information. 


Manual of Reinforced Concrete and Concrete 

Block Construction. Second Edition, Revised and Enlaygedt 

By Charles F- Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., M.Am.Soc.E., 
. M.Inst.M.E., and William Dunn, F.R.I.B.A. 

Pochet size, limp Morocco, 290 pages, with 52 Tables of Data and 112 
Diagrams, Price 7/6 net. 


A Concise Treatise on Reinforced Concrete : 


A Companion to The Reinforced Concrete 
Manual.’’ 

By Charles F, Marsh, M.InstX.E., M.Am.Soc.E., 
M-lnst.M.E< Demy Svo. Illustrated. 7(6 net. 


Properties and Design of Reinforced Concrete, 

Instructions, Authorised Methods of Calculation, Experimental 
Results and Reports by the French Government Commissions 
ON Reinforced Concrete. 

By Nathaniel Martin, A.G.T.C., B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E,, 

Former Lecturer on Reinforced Concrete in the Itoyal 
West of Scotland Technical College. 8/- net. 


Reinforced Concrete Compression Member 

DiaP'ram “ Diagram giving the loading size and reinforce- 
cL^xcLxxx • xnents for con^ression members according to the 
data and methods of Calculation recommended in the Second Report 
of the Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete and adopted in the 
Draft Regulations of the London County Council. 

By Charles F. Marsh, M.Inst.C.E.. M.Ain.Soc.E., M. 
Inst.M.E. 

In Cloth Covers. Mounted on Linen, 5/- net. Unmounted, ^j6 net. 


Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 



Reinforced Concrete and Cement — continued. 


Reinforced Concrete. „ „ 

Enldvgedj of thts Stcmdard W^ork. 

By Charles F. Marsh, M. Inst. C. E., M. Inst. M. E., 
M.Am.Soc.E., and W. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A. 

^5^ potg6s and 6i8 Illustrations and Diagrams. Imperial 8uo. 31/6 net. 

Cement and Concrete. 

By Eouis Carlton Sabin, Bts., C.E., Assistant Engineer, 
Engineer Department, U.S. Army; Member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Large Demy Svo. 2i/~ net. 


Civil Engineering, Building 
Construction, etc. 

The Design of Simple Steel Bridges. (s<.«p. 2i.) 

By P. O. Q. Usborne, iate R.E. 

The Elements of Structural Design. 

By Horace R. Thayer. 6/— net. 

Reinforced Concrete Railway Structures. 

By J. D. W. Ball, A.M.Inst.C.E. (.See p. zx.') 

The Elastic Arch : With Special Reference to the 

Reinforced Concrete Arch. 

By Burton R. Leffler, Engineer of Bridges, Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway. Diagrams %nd Tables. Crown 
Svo. 4/- net. 

Graphical Determination of Earth Slopes, 
Retaining Walls and Dams. 

By Charles Prelini, C.E., Author of “ Tunnelling.’* 

Demy 8vo. 8/- net. 

Tunnel Shields and the Use of Compressed 
Air in Subaqueous Works. 

By William Charles Copperthwaite, M.Inst.C.E. 

With 260 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 4 to, 31/6 net. 

Modern Tunnel Practice. 

By David McNeely Stauffer, M.Am.S.C.E., M.Inst.C.E. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. zil-tttt. 


*** Write to Messrs. Constable S* Co,, JLid.^ 10, Orange Street ^ 
Leicester Square^ for full jparticulars of any book. 




Civil Engineering, etc. — continued. 


Timber. 

By J. E. Baterden, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 

Illustrated. Ex. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

Contents. — Timber. The World’s Forest Supply. Quantities of 
Timber used. Timber Imports into Great Britain. European Timber. 
Timber of the United States and Canada. Timbers of South America, 
Central 'America, and West India Islands. Timbers of India, Burma, 
and Andaman Islands. Timber of the Straits Settlements, Malay 
Peninsula, Japan, and South and West Africa. Australian Timbers. 
Timbers of New Zealand and Tasmania. Causes of Decay and 
Destruction of Timber. Seasoning and Impi'egnation of Timber. 
Defects in Timber and General Notes. Strength and Testing of 
Timber. “ Figure ” in Timber. Appendix. Bibliography. 

Pricing of Quantities. 

Showing a Practical System of Pi^eparing an Estimate 
FROM Bills of Quantities. By George Stephenson, 
Author of “ Repairs,” “ Quantities,” etc. Demy 8vo. 8 /- net. 

Building in London, by Horace cuMtt, a.r.i.b.a., etc. 

A Treatise on the Law and Practice affecting the Erection and Main- 
tenance of Buildings in the Metropolis, with Special Chapters dealing 
respectively with the Cost of Building Work in and around London by 
H. J. Leaning, F.S.I., and the yaluation and Management of London 
Property by Sydney A. Smith, F.S.I. : also the Statutes, Bye-laws and 
Regulations applying in London ; cross-references throughout. 

Illustrated, with Diagrams. Royal Svo. 31/6 net. 

Theory and Practice of Designing. With 

numerous Illustrations. 

By Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. cj- net. 
Motion Study, A Method for increasing the Efficiency 
of the Workman. 

By Frank B. Qilbreth, M.Am.Soc.M.E. With an Intro- 
duction by Robert Thurston Kent, Editor of Industrial 
Engineering. Crown 8vo. 44 Illustrations. 4/6 net. 


„ etc. 

Adjustment of Observations by the 

^ Edition. 

Method of Least Squares : With Application to 
Geodetic Work. 

By Professor Thomas Wallace Wright, M.A., C.E., 

and John Fillmore Hayford, C.B., Chief of the Com- 
puting Staff U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

With Tables. Demy 8vo. X2l6 net. 

Qi i -rxriC'^xri-nn' J. Williamson, A.M.Inst.C.E., in the 

ourvcying- Series^ “The Glasgow Text-Books of Civil 

ing,” see page 2. 


* * 


Write to Messrs. Constable 6 - Co., Ltd.^ 10, Orange Street^ 
Leicester Square^ for full particulars of any hook. 



Municipal Btisineering. 


Municipal Engineering 

Sewage Disposal W^orks : Desiga, Construction 
and Maintenance. 

Being a Practical Guide to Modern Methods of Sewage 
Purification. 

By Hug-h P. Raikes, M.Inst.C.E. Demy 8 vo. i 6 j- net. 

Rainfall, Reservoirs and Water Supply. 

By Sir Alexander Binnie. P* 26.) 

Refuse Disposal and Power Production. 

By W. P. Qoodricll. Fully Ilhistrated. Demy 8w. 16/- net. 

Small Dust Destructors for Institutional and 

Xrade Refuse. By W. F. Goodrich. Demy 8 vo. 4/- net. 

British Progress in Municipal Engineering. 

By William H. Maxwell, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 

Ftdly Illustrated. Super-^Royal 8 vo. 6 J- net. 

Water Pipe and Sewage Discharge Diagrams. 

By T. C. Ekin, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E- Folio. 12/6 net. 

These diagrams and tables with accompanying descriptive letterpress and 
examples are based on Kutter’s formula with a coefficient of roughness 
of 0*013 and give the discharges in cubic feet per minute of every inch 
diameter of pipe from 3 to 48 inches when running full on inclinations 
from I to 15 per 1000. 

Modern Sanitary Engineering. Part I. House 

Drainage. “ Glasgow Text- Books of Civil Engineering.” 

By Gilbert Thomson, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. 6/- net. 

Introductory. The Site and Surroundings of the House. The General 
Principles of Drainage Design. Materials for Drains. The Size of 
Drains. The Gradient of Drains. Drain Flushing Traps: Their 
Principle and Efficacy. Traps : Their Number and Position. Dis- 
connections,” Intercepting Traps and Chambers. Inspection Openings 
and Manholes. Soil, Waste, and Connecting Pipes. Water Closets. 
Flushing Cisterns and Pipes. Urinals, Baths. Lavatory Basins. 
Sinks, Tubs, etc. Trap Ventilation. Designing a System of Drainage. 
Buildings of Special Class. Test and Testing. Sanitary Inspections. 
Sewage Disposal for Isolated Plouses. Index. 

The Encyclopaedia of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineering. {See p. 5.) 

Write to Messrs. Constable S* Co., Ltd., lo, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 



Irrigation and Water Supply, 


Irrigation and Water Supply 

Rainfall, Reservoirs and Water Supply. 

By Sir Alexander Binnie, M.Inst.C.E. Fully illustrated. 8/6 net. 

Contents. — General. Amount of Rainfall- Average Rainfall. Fluctua- 
tions of Rainfall. Probable Average. Flow from the Ground. Intensity 
of Floods. Evaporation. Quantity and Rate per Plead. Quality, 
Hardness, etc. Impurities. Filtration. Sources of Supply. Gravi- 
tation versus Pumping. Rivers and Pumping Works. Drainage 
Areas. Deductions from Rainfall. Compensation. Capacity of 
Reservoirs. Sites of Reservoirs. Puddle Trenches. Concrete 
Trenches. Base of Embankment. Reservoir Embankments. Puddle 
Wall. Formation of Embankment. Masoni*y Dams. Reservoir 
Outlets. Pipes through Embankment.* Culvert under Embankment. 
Flow through Culverts, Valve Pit. Central Stopping. Tunnel Outlets. 
Syphon Outlets- Flood or Bye-Channel. Waste Watercourse and 
Waste Weir. Aqueducts. Conduits. Pipes. Service Reservoir. 

Distribution. Valves. Meters. House Fittings. 

Irrigation : Its Principles and Practice as a Branch of 
Engineering. 

By Sir Hanbury Brown, K.C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E. 

Second Edition. Fully Illustrated. Demy Zvo. i6/- net. 

Contents : — Irrigation and its Effects. Basin Irrigation. Perennia 
Irrigation and Water “Duty.” Sources of Supply. Dams and 
Reservoirs. Means of Drawing on the Supply. Methods of Construction. 
Means of Distribution. Masonry Works on Irrigation Canals. 
Methods of Distribution of Water. Assessment of Ratos and 
Administration. Flood Banks and River Training. Agrictiltural 
Operations and Reclamation Works. Navigation. Appendixes I., II., 
III. Index, 

Irrigation Works. 

The “Vernon Harcourt” Lectures of 1910. 

By Sir Hanbury Brown, K.C.M.Q., M.Inst.C.E., 

Demy Svo, stiff ;papev cover, i/- net. 

The Practical Design of Irrigation Works* 

By W. O. BIig:h, M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition. 

Enlarged and rewritten, with over 240 Illustrations, Diagrams and Fables. 
Imp, Zvo. ^ 61 — net. 

Contents : — Retaining Walls. Dams (Section). Weirs (Section). 
Piers, Arches, Abutments and Floors. Hydraulic Formulas. Canal 
Head Works — Part I. Submerged Diversion \Veirs ; Part 11. Under- 
sluices ; Part III. Canal Head Regulators. Canal Falls. Canal 
Regulation Bridges and Escape Heads. Canal Cross-Drainage Works. 
Design of Channels. Reservoirs and Tanks. Screw Gear for Tank 
Sluices and Roller Gates. Appendix. 

Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 
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Irrigation and Water Supply — continued. 

^ - , - - I - - r , tf- , 


Notes on Irrigation Works. 

By N. F. Mackenzie, Hon. M.A., Oxon. ; M.Inst.C.E. ; 

lately Under- Secretary for Irrigation to the Government of 
India. Demy 8vo, jjS net. * 

Contents : — Introductory. Statistics required for preparing an Irrigation 
Project. Types of Weirs. The Development of Irrigation in Egypt 
since 1884. On the Design of Irrigation Channels. Irrigation Revenue 
and Land Revenue in India. 


Xelegrapliy and Xelepliony 

The Propagation of Electric Currents in 
Telephone and Telegraph Conductors. 

By J. a. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Pender Professor 
of Electrical Engineering in the University of London. 

Preface. Mathematical Introduction. The Propagation of Electro- 
Magnetic Waves Along Wires. The Propaggition of Simple Periodic 
BZlectric Currents in Telephone Cables. Telephony and Telegraphic 
Cables. The Propagation of Currents in Submarine Cables. The 
Transmission of High-Frequency and Very Low-Frequency Currents 
Along Wires. Electrical Measurements and Determination of I the 
Constants of Cables. Cable Calculations and Comparison of Theory 
with Experiment. Loaded Cables in Practice. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 8j6 net. 

Toll Telephone Practice. 

By J. B. Theiss, B.S., LL.B., and Quy A. Joy, B. E. 

With an Introductory Chapter. By Frank F. Fowle, 

S. B. Fully Illustrated. 14/— net. 

Contents. — Rural Telephone Equipment. Toll Cut-in Stations. Toll 
Positions at a Local Switchboard. Toll Switching Systems. Small 
Toll Switchboards. Multiple-Drop Toll Switchboards. Multiple- Lamp 
Toll Switchboards. Toll Connections to Local Automatic JSystems. 
Supervisory Equijsment and Toll Chief Operator’s Desk. Toll Wire 
Chief’s Desk. Simplex Systems. Composite Systems. Phantom 
Lines. Test and Morse Boards. Small Test Panels. Line Con- 
struction. Electrical Reactions in Telephone Lines. Cross Talk and 
Inductive Disturbances. Methods of Testing. Toll Line Maintenance. 
The Telephone Repeater. 

Radio~T elegraphy . 

By C. C. F. Monckton, M.I.E.E. 

With 173 Diagrams and Illustrations. Ex. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

Maxwell’s Theory and Wireless Telegraphy. 

Part I. — Maxwell’s Theory and Hertzian Oscillations, by 
H. Poincar6; translated by F. K. Vreeland Part II. — 
The Principles of Wireless Telegraphy, by F, K. Vreeland. 

Diagrams, Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Write to Messrs. Constable S* Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 



Telegraphy and Telephony— contmuei. 

The Telegraphic Transmission of Photo- 
graphs. BvT. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., A.I.E.E. 

With 66 Illustrations gc>nd Diagrams. Crown Svo. 2j6 net. 

Public Ownership of Telephones. 

By a. N. Holcombe. 8vo. 8/6 net. 

“We commend this book to the notice of all interested in the study of 
telephone development and administration.” — Electricity . 


Electrical Eagineerixig 

Application of Electric Power to Mines and 
Heavy Industries. 

By W. H. Patchell, M.Inst.Mech.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.l.M.B., M.Am.Inst.E.E. io/6 net. 

Contents. — Electricity in Mines. Cables. Coal Cutters and Under- 
ground Details. Haulage Gears. Rating of Plaulages. Winding 
Engines. Types of Electric Winders. Ventilation and Air Com- 
pressing. Pumping. Rolling Mills. Machine Tools and Cranes. 
Electric Welding and Furnaces. 

Electric Mechanism. Part I. 

SINGLE-PHASE COMMUTATOR MOTORS. ylQnet. 

By F. Greedy, A.C.O.I,, A.M.I.E.E., Assoc.Am.I.E.E. 

Contents. — The Chief Types of Single-Phase Motor. Characteristics of 
Series Type Motors. Flux and Current Distribution in Alternating 
Current Motors. Series Type Motors. Single-Phase Shunt Type 
,, Motors. A more exact Theory of the Series Type Motors. Definitions 
and Preliminary Investigations. The Effects of Magnetic Leakage on 
the Series Type Motors. Effects of Resistance, Saturation, and the * 
Commutating Coil. Comparison of Theory with Experiment. 

Switches and Switchgear. 

By R. Edler. Translated, Edited and Adapted to English 
and American Practice by Ph. Laubach, A.M.I.E.E. 

Fully Illustrated. 12/6 net. 

Contents. — General Remarks on the Design of Switchgear. Connecting 
Leads — Cable Sockets — Connections — Copper Bars — Contact Blocks 
— Bolts. Contact Springs and Brushes — Carbon Contacts — Devices to 
Eliminate Sparking at the Main Contacts. Switches and Change-over 
Switches for Low Pressure and Medium Presstire. High Pressure 
Switches. Fuses. Self-Acting Switches (Automatic Switches). 
Starting and Regulating Resistances — Controllers. 


Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Qrange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 



Blectrical Bngincering^ontmued. 


Solenoids, Electromagnets and Electro- 
magnetic Windings. 

By Charles Underhill, Assoc.Mem.A.I, E-E. 

^^6 pages. Cloth. 218 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8/— net. 

Electrical Engineer’s Pocket Book. “Fosters 

A Handbook of Useful Data for Electricians and 
Electrical Engineers. 

By Horatio A- Foster, Mem. A.I.E.E., Mem. A.S.M. E. 

With the Collaboration of Eminent Specialists. 

Fifth Edition, completely Revised and Enlarged. Rochet size. Eeather bound. 
With thumb index. Over x, 600 pp. Ilhistrated. zif- net. 

The Propagation of Electric Currents in 
Telephone and Telegraph Conductors. 

By J. a. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R. 5 . CSee p. 27) 

The Design of Static Transformers. 

By H. M. Hobart, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Demy 8vo. Over 100 Figures and Illustrations. Oj— net. 

Electricity : A Text-book of Applied Elec- 

tricity. H. M. Hobart, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Heavy Electrical Engineering. 

By H. M. Hobart, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Fully Illustrated with Diagrams, etc. Demy 8vo. 16/— net. 

Electric Railway Engineering. 

By H. F. Parshall, M.Inst.C.E., etc., and H. M. Hobart, 

B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. pages and nearly 600 Diagrams and Tables, 

Imp. 8vo. 42/— net. 

American Electric Central Station Distri- 
bution Systems. 

By Harry Barnes Gear, A.B., M.E., Associate Member 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and Paul 
Francis Williams, E-E., Associate Member American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. Fully illustrated, i^f-net. 

’[Yrite to Messrs. Constable &» Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 
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Electrical Engineering— continued. 


Electric Railways : Theoretically and Prac- 
tically T reated. 

Illustrated with Numerous Diagrams. Demy Svo. Price io/6 net each volume. 
Sold separately. 

By Sidney W'. Ashe, B.S., Department of Electrical 
Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, and 
J. O. Keiley, Assistant Electrical Engineer, N-Y.C. and 
H.R.R.R. 

VoL. I. — Rolling Stock. 

VoL. II. — Engineering Preliminaries and Direct-Current Sub- 
Stations. 


Electric Lamps. 

By Maurice Solomon, A.M.I.E.E. 6/- net. 

Hydroelectric Developments and Engineering. 

A Practical and Theoretical Treatise on the Develop- 
ment, Design, Construction, Equipment and Operation 
OF Hydroelectric Transmission Plants. 

By Prank K'dester, Author of “Steam - Electric Power 
Plants.” 479 pages. 500 Illustrations. 45 Tailes. Imperial Svo. 
i2xj- net. 

Steam-Electric Power Plants. 


A Practical Treatise on the Design of Central Light 
and Power Stations and their Economical Con- 
struction AND Operation. 

By Prank Kdeater. ^74 pages. Fully illustrated. Cr. 4to. zxl-net 


Electric Power Transmission, 


Fifth JSdiiion, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
A Practical Treatise for Practical Men. 

By Louis Bell, Ph.D., M.Am.I.E.E. 

With 350 Dia^ams and Illustrations. Dsmy Svo. x6j- ntt. 


The Art of Illumination. 

By Louia Bell, Ph.D, M.Am.I.E.E. 

Fully Illustrated. 345 pages. Demy Svo. 10/6 net. 

Electric Power and Traction. 

By F. H. Davies, A.M.I.E.E. 

'With 66 Illustrations a, Crown Svo^ 6/- net. 

Industrial Electrical Pleasuring Instruments. 

By Kenelm Edgcumbe, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. 

240 pp. xzQ Illustrations. Demy Svo. 8(- net. 

Write to Messrs. Constable S- Co., Lid., lo, Orange Street, 
Leicester Sauare, for full partictclars of any hook. 



Electrical Engineering- -continued. 




Laboratory and Factory Tests in. Electrical 
Engineering. 

By Qeorg:e F. Sever and Fitzhugh Townsend. 

Second Edition. 'Thoroughly revised, izSiz pages. T>emy %vo. X2.l6net. 


The Theory of Electric Cables and Net- 
works. By Alexander Russell, M.A., D.Sc. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. S[- net. 


Testing Electrical Machinery. 

By J. H. Morecroft and F. W- Hehre. 6}- net. 

Continuous Current Engineering. 

By Alfred Hay, D.Sc., M.l.E.E. 

About 220 pages. Fully Illustrated. Demy Zvo. sf- net. 

Direct and Alternating Current Testing. 

By Frederick Bedell, Ph.D,, Professor of Applied Electricity, 

Cornell University. Assisted by Clarence A. Pierce, Ph.D. 
Demy 8uo. Illustrated. 81 - net. 

“It will be found useful by teachers, students, and electrical engineers 
in general practice .” — Electrical Engineer. 

Internal Wiring of Buildings. 

By H. M- Leaf, M.I.Mech.E., etc. Fully Illusirated. Crown Zvo. 
3/6 net. 

Searchlights : Their Theory, Construction 
and Application. 

By F. Nerz. Translated from the German by Cliarlea 
Rodg:ers. Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 7 16 net. 


Electro-Chemistry, etc. 

Experimental Electro-Chemistry. 

By N. Monroe Hopkins, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry in The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 

With 130 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Jtzf— net. 

\Yrtfe to Messrs. Constable <S-’ Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street^ 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 
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Blectto « Chemistry, etc, — continued. 


Practical Electro-Chemistry. Second Edition, Revised. 

By Bertram Blount, F.S.C., F.C.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

Illiistraied. Demy ^vo. 15/— net. 

Electro-Metallurgy. 

By J. B. C. Kershaw, F.I.C. 

With 61 Illustrations. Ex. Crown 8vo. 6/— net. 

Electric Furnaces. By j. wright. 

New znd Edition, Revised and Enlarged, With 67 llhtstrations. Demy 8vo. 8/6 net. 

Contents: — Introductory and General. Efficiency of the Electric 
Furnace, Arc Furnaces. Resistance Furnaces. Carbide Furnaces. 
Smelting: and Ore Reduction in the Hlectric Furnace. Dis- 
tillation of Metals. Electrolytic Furnaces. Laboratory Furnaces 
and Dental Muffies. Tube Furnaces. Glass Manufacture in the Electric 
Furnace. Electrodes and Terminal Connections. Furnace Thermometry. 



Electric Lamps. 

By Maurice Solomon, A.C.O.I., A.M.l.E.E. 

Illustrated. Ex. Crown 8vo. &{~ net. 

The Art of Illumination. 

By Louis Bell, Ph.D., M. Am.I.E.E. 

Fully Illustrated. 345 pages. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Town Gas and its Uses for the Production 

m 

of Light, Heat, and Motive Power. 

By W. H. Y. Webber, C.E. 

With 71 Illustrations. Ex. Crown 8vo. dj—net. 


Xhernnodynamics 

Entropy : Or, Thermodynamics from an Engineer’s 

Standpoint5and the Reversibility of Thermodynamics. 

By James Swinburne, M.lnst.C.E., M.Inst.E.E., etc. 

Illustrated with Diagrams . Croiun 8vo. 4/6 net. 

A|3plied Thermodynamics for Engineers. 

By William D. Ennis, M.E., M.Am.Soc.Mech.E. Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering in the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. With ^16 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 2il-net. 

Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10 , Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, if <Sr full particulars of any book. 



T h ermodynamics— continued. 


Technical Thermodynamics. 

By Dr. Gustav Zeuner. First English Edition. From 
the fifth complete and revised edition of Grundziige der 
Mechanischen Warmetheorie,” 

VoL. I. — Fundamental Laws of Thermodynamics ; Theory of Gases. 
VoL. II. — The Theory of Vapours. 

Authorised translation by J. F. Klein, D.B., Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh University. 

Illustrated. 2 volumes. Demy d>vo. 36/- net. 

A Text-Book of Thermodynamics. 

By J. R. Partington, of the University of Manchester. 

14 /- net. 

Physics and Cheimlstry 

Industrial Chemistry : A Manual for the Student and 
Manufacturer. 

Edited by Alien Rogers, in charge of Industrial Chemistry, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; and Alfred B. Aubert, 
formerly Professor of Chemistry in the University of Maine, 
in collaboration with many experts, containing 340 Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. 24/- net. 

Contents. — General Processes. Materials of Construction. Water for 
Industrial Purposes. Fluids. Producer Gas. Power Transmission, 
Boilers, Engines and Motors. Sulphuric Acid. Nitric Acid. Salt 
and Hydrochloric Acid. Commercial Chemicals, Chlorine and Allied 
Products. Electrochemical Industries. Lime, Cement and l^laster. 
Clay, Bricks and Pottery. Glass.. Butch Process White Lead. 
Sublimed White Lead. Pigments, Oils and Paints. The Metallurgy 
of Iron and Steel. Fertilizers. Illuminating Gas. Coal Tar and its 
Distillation Products. The Petroleum Industi-y. The Destructive 
Distillation of Wood. Oils, Fats and Waxes. Lubricating Oils. 
Soaps, Glycerine and Candles. Laundering. Essential Oils, Synthetic 
l^ermmes, and Flavouring Materials. Resins, Oleo-Resins, Gum- 
Resins and Gums. Varnish. Sugar. Starch, Glucose, Dextrin and 
Gluten. Brewing and Malting. Wine Making. Distilled Liquors. 
Textiles. Dyestuffs and Their Application. The Art of Paper Making. 
Explosives. Leather. Vegetable Tanning Materials. Glue and 
Gelatine. Casein. 

Problems in Physical Chemistry. With Practical 
Applications. 

By E. B. R. Prideaux, M.A., D.Sc., with a Preface by 
F. O. Donnaii, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. j\ 6 net. 

Contents. — Prefaces. Mathematical Methods and Formulae. Table of 
Logarithms (folder at end). List of Symbols and Abbreviations. 
Units and Standards of Measurement. Thermochemistry. Systems 
of One Component. Mixtures. Gas Reactions. Reactions in Solu- 
tion. Electromotive Force. Kinetics of Molecular and Radioactive 
■ Change. - - - - - - . .. 

*** Write to Messrs. Constable ^ Co.y Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any booh, 
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Physics a.nd Chemistry-Continued. 




The Theory of Ionization of Gases by 
Collision. 

By John S. Townsend, M.A., F.R.S., Wykeham Pro- 

fessor of Physics in the University of Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Chemical Theory and Calculations : An 

Elementary Text-book. 

By Forsyth J. Wilson, D.Sc. (Edin.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), 
and Isodor M.. Heilbron, Ph.D. (Leipzig-), F.I.C., 
A.R.T.C. 2/6 net. 

Radio-Activity and Geology. 

By John Joly, M..A., Sc.D., F, R.S., Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. 

Crown 8vo. 7 16 net. 

The Corpuscular Theory of Matter. 

By Sir J. J. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D., 

Professor of Experimental Physics, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution, 
London. Demy Svo. 7/6 net. 

JElectricity and Matter. 

By Sir J, J. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S,, D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D., 

Crown Svo. 5/- net. 

The Discharge of Electricity through Gases. 

By Sir J. J. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Crown Zvo. 4/6 net. 

The Electrical Nature of Matter and Radio- 
activity. 

By H. C. Jones, Professor of Physical Chemistry in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Second Edition. Revised and largely rewritten. Demy Bvo. 8/- net, 

Radio-Active Transformations. 

By Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S., Professor of Physics at 

the McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy Svo. 16/— net. 


*** Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd,, 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 



Physics and Chemist ry-^continued. 


Principles of Microscopy. 

Being an Introduction to 'Work with the Microscope. 

By Sir A. E. Wrigrht, M.D., E.R.S., D.Sc., Dublin, 
(Honoris Causa) P.R.C.S.l. (Hon.). 

With many Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Imp. Svo. 21 /— net. 


Experimental and Theoretical Applications 
of Thermodynamics to Chemistry. 

By Professor Walter Nernst, University of Berlin. 

JEx. Croton 8vo. 5 /— net. 


Vapours for Heat Engines. 

By William D. Ennis, M.E., Mem.Am.Soc.M.E., Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering in the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, Author of “Applied Thermo- 
dynamics for Engineers, ’’ etc. With 21 Tables and 17 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. 61- net. 

Considerations relating to the use of Fluids other than Steam 
for Power Generation : A Study of desirable Vacuum Limits 
in Simple Condensing Engines : Methods for Computing 
EfEciences of Vapour Cycles with Limited Expansion and 
Superheat ; A Volume-Temperature Equation for Dry Steam 
and New Temperature — Entropy Diagrams for Various 
Engineering Vapours. 

• 

Chemistry of the Oil Industries. 

By J. E. Southcombe, M.Sc., Lecturer on Oils and 
Fats, Royal Salford Technical Institute, etc. 7/^ 

Contents ; — Preface. Introductory Organic Chemistry. Mineral Oilsv 
P’etroleum and Shale. Mineral QU Refining. Natural Sources and 
Methods of Preparation of the Saponifiable Oils and Fats. Impurities- 
occurring in Crude Oils and Fats and the Technical Methods of 
Removing them. Composition and Properties of the Saponifiable 
Oils and Fats in General. Composition and Properties of the 
Individual Oils and Fats of Commercial Importance. The Natural 
Waxes, their Composition, and Properties. Analytical Methods. 
Industrial Applications of F'ats and Oils. Burning Oils. Edible Oils and 
Margarines. Polymerised, Boiled and Blown Oils. Turkey-Red Oils, 
Saponification of Fats and Oils on a Technical Scale. The Distillation 
of Ratty Acids. Oleines and Stearines. Candle Manufacture. Soap 
Making. Glycerine. Conclusion : Scientific and Technical Research 
on Problems in the Oil and Related Industries. Literature. 


Write to Messrs. Constable S* Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Sgxeare^ for full particulars of any hook. 
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Physics and Chemistry — continued. 


A Text“Book of Physics. 

By H. E. Hurst, B.A., B.Sc., Hertford College, Oxford, 
late Demonstrator in Physics in the University Museum, 
Oxford, and R. T. Lattey, M.A., Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, late Demonstrator in Physics in the 
University Museum, Oxford. 

Illustrations an^ Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 8I& net. 

Now published also in three volumes, at the request of many 
teachers. Each part is sold separately. 

Part I. — Dynamics and Heat. 3/6 net. 

Part II. — Light and Sound. 3I6 net. 

Part* III. — Magnetism and Electricity. 4/- net. 

Introduction to the Chemistry and Physics 
of Building Materials. 

By Alan E- Munby, M.A. (Cantab.). Demy 8vo. &l-nef. 

Exercises in Physical Chemistry. 

By Dr. W- A. Roth, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Greifswald. Authorised Translation by 
A- T. Cameron, M.A., B-Sc., of the University of 
Manitoba. illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6/- net. 

The Chemistry^ of Paints and Paint Vehicles. 

By C. H. Hall. B.S. Crown 8vo. 8 /- net. 

Liquid Air and the Liquefaction of Gases, 

By T- O’Conor Sloane, M.A., M.E., Ph.D. 

Many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Chemical Re-agents : Their Purity and Tests. 

A New and Improved Text, Based" on and Replacing 
THE Latest Edition of Krauch’s Manual. 

By E. Merck. Translated by H. Schenck. uso pages. Demy 
Svo. 61 — net. 

Van Nostrand’s Chemical Annual. 

A Handbook of Useful Data for Analytical, Manu- 
facturing, and Investigating Chemists, and Chemical 
Students. 

Edited by John C. Olsen, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Analytical Chemistry, Polytechnic Institute, 'Brooklyn ; 
with the co-operation of Eminent Chemists. Nearly 100 Tables. 
Crown Zvo. 12/6 net. 

Write to Messrs. Constable &> Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street ^ 
Leicester Square^ for full particulars of any booh. 




Physics and Chemistry — continued. 


Practical Methods of Inorganic Chemistry. 

By F. Mollwo Perkin, Ph.D. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8wo. 2/6 net. 


Contemporary Chemistry. 

By E. E. Fournier D’Albe, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., M.R.I.A., 

Author of “The Electron Theory,” etc. 

Special attention has been paid to physical chemistry and to current 
attempts at physical and electrical theories of chemical phenomena. 
Contents ; — Preface. The Situation. A Retrospect. The Molecule. 
States of Aggregation. Optical Chemistry. The Theory of Solutions. 
Osmotic Pressure. Affinity. Valency. Chemistry and Electricity. 
Chemical Analysis. Crystallisation. Carbon Compounds. Chemistry 
and Life. The Chemistry of Metals. Industrial Chemistry. The 
Atomic Theory. Radioactivity. The Chemistry of the Future. Name 
Index. Subject-Matter Index. 


The Identification of Organic Compounds. 

By a. B. Neave, M.A., D.Sc., and I. M. Heilbrou, Ph.D., 

• I • • y ( 4 '/“*' ft&tm 

Dairy Laboratory Guide. 

By C. W. Melick, B.S.A., M.S. Crown 8 vo, with 52 Illustrations. 
5/- net. 

Detection of Common Food Adulterants. 

By Prof. E. M. Bruce. Crown Svo, 5/- net. 

A handbook for health officers, food inspectors, chemistry teachers and 
students. 

The Chemistry of Dyeing and Bleaching of 
Vegetable Fibrous Materials. 

o 

By Julius Hiibner, M.Sc. Tecb.,F.I.C, 

Demy Zuo. Illustrated. 14/- net. 

Contents :—“The Vegetable Fibres. Water, Chemicals and Mordants, 
Bleaching. Mercerising. Mineral Colours. The Natural Coloui'ing 
Matters. Basic Cotton Dyestuffs. Substantive Cotton Dyestuffs, 
Sulphur Dyestuffs. Acid and Resorcine Dyestuffs. Insoluble Azo- 
Colours, produced on the fibre. The Vat Dyestuffs. Mordant Dye- 
stuffs. Colours produced on the fibre by Oxidation. Dyeing 
Machinery. Estimation of the Value of Dyestuffs. Appendix. 
Index. 

The Chemistry of the Coal Tar Dyes. 

By Irvinjr W. Fay, Ph.D. (Berlin). 

Demy Svo. 470 pages. 16/— net. 

'Write to Messrs. Constable Co., L>td.j 10, Orange Street^ 
Leicester Square., for full particulars of any book, 
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Physics and Chemistry— continued. 

The Chemistry of the Rubber Industry. 

By Harold E. Potts, M.Sc. Member International Rubber 
Testing Committee. sJ-net. 

Contents : — The Colloidal State. Raw Rubber. ^ Gutta-Percha and 
Balata. Mixing. Vulcanisation, History. Vulcanised Rubber. 

The Colloidal and Crystalloidal State of 

Matter. With numerous Illustrations. 

By H. E. Potts, M.Sc., and W- J. Breitland. Translated 
from the German of Professor P, Rohland. 

Crown 8 vo. 4/— net. 

Nitrocellulose Industry. 

By Edward Chauncey Warden, Ph.C., M.A., F.C.S. 

2 vols. 1,240 Pages. 324 Illustrations. Sm. /Sfto. 42/— net. 

A compendium of the history, chemistry, manufacture, commercial 
application and analysis of nitrates, acetates and Xanthates of cellulose as 
applied to the peaceful arts, with a chapter on gun cotton, smokeless 
powder and explosive cellulose nitrates. 

Materials for Permanent Painting. 

By M. Toch, F.C.S. 

Frontispiece in Colour and other Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 7/6 net. 

A manual for manufacturers, art dealers, artists and collectors, 
explaining the composition of the materials used in painting. 

M a-thematics 

The Calculus and its Applications. A Practical 
Treatise for Beginners, especially Engineering 
Students. With over 400 examples, many of them 
fully worked out. 

By Robert Gordon Blaine, M.E., Assoc. M.Inst. C.E. 

Principal Secretary Co. Antrim Joint Technical Education 
Department. Formerly Lecturer at the City Guilds’ 
Technical College, Finsbury, London, etc. Author of 
“ Hydraulic Machinery,” “ Lessons in Practical Mechanics,” 
** The Slide Rule,” etc. 

Cro wn 8 vo. 4/6 net. 

Integration by Trigonometric and Imaginary 

Substitution. By Charles O. Gunther, with an 
Introduction by J. Burkett Webb, C.E. Demy 8 vo. sj-net. 

Write to Messrs. Constable & Co., hid., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 
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Mathematics — continued. 


Mathematics for the Practical Man. 

By aeorg:e Howe, M.E. 

Crown 8vo. 5 /— net. 

A short work explaining all the elements of Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Logarithms, Co-ordinate Geometry, and Calculus. 

Quaternions, as the Result of Algebraic 
Operations. 

By Arthur Latham Baker, Ph.D. 

Ex. Crown 8vo, 6 /— net. 

The Practical Mechanic’s Handbook, 

By F* E. Smith. 4/6 net. 

Contents : — Arithmetic. Arithmetical Signs and Characters ^ and 
Explanation of Solving Formula. Mensuration. How the dimensions. 
Measurements, and Weight of different Shaped Vessels is Found. 
The Primary or Simple Machines. Strength of Materials and Questions 
Relating to Stress, 




Manufacture and Industries 

Chemistry of the Oil Industries. 

By J* E* Southcombe, M.Sc.* Lecturer on Oils and Fats, 
Royal Salford Technical Institute, etc. 7/6 -net. 

Contents : — Preface. Introductory Organic Chemistry. Mineral Oils. 
Petroleum and Shale. Mineral Oil Refining. Natural Sources and 
Methods of Preparation of the Saponifiable Oils and Fats. Impurities 
occuring in Crude Oils and Fats and the Technical Methods of 
Removing them. Composition and Pi'operties of the Saponifiable Oils 
and Fats in General. Composition and Properties of the Individual 
Oils and Fats of Commercial Importance, The Natural Waxes, their 
Composition and Properties. Analytical Methods. Industrial Applica- 
tions of Fats and Oils. Burning Oils. Edible Oils and Margarines. 
Polymerised, Boiled and Blown Oils. Turkey- Red Oils. Saponification 
of Fats and Oils on a Technical Scale. The Distillation of Fatty 
Acids. Oleines and Stearines. Candle Manufacture. Soap-Making 
Glycerine. Conclusion : Scientific and Technical Research on 
Problems in the Oil and Related Industries. Literature. 

Materials used in Sizing. 

By W. F. A- Ermen. 5/-. net. 

Contents : — The Starches and other Agglutinants. Weighting Materials. 
Softening Ingredients. Antiseptics. Analysis of Sized Warps and 
Cloth. The Preparation of Normal Volumetric Solutions. Tables. 


Write to Messrs. Constable S> Co., Ltd.., 10, Orange Street, 
JLeicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 
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Manufacture and Industries— -conUnued. 


Mineral and Aerated Waters, and the 
Machinery for their Manufacture. 

By C, Answorth Mitchell, B.A. (Oxoti,), F.I.C, 8/6 net. 

Contents : — Origin and Properties of Natural Mineral Waters. Gases 
in Natural Waters. Holy Wells. The Zem-Zem Well at Mecca. Spas 
and their Springs. Natural Mineral Table Waters. Thermal Springs 
and Radio-activity. Temperatures. Helium and Nitron in Mineral 
Waters. Measurement of Radio-activity. Artificial Radio-active 
Mineral Waters. Carbon Dioxide. Its Preparation, Properties, and 
Uses in the Mineral Water Factory. Artificial Mineral Waters, 
Evolution of Carbonating Apparatus. The Machinery of to-day : The 
Pump. Generators. Gas Tubes. Soda Water Machines. Combined 
Cooling, etc. Condensers. Soda Water Bottling Machinery. Arrange- 
ment of a Soda Water Factory. Bottles and Bottling Machinery. 
The Making of Ginger Beer. Examination of Mineral Waters : 
General Characteristics. The Pressure. Metallic Contarninations. 
Baslerioscopic Examinations. Injurious F'ermentations — Ropiness. 


The Manufacture of Paper. 

By R. W. Sindali, F.C.S. Illustrated. Ex. Crown Svo. 61- net. 

Contents: — Preface. List of Illustrations. Historical Notice, Cellulose 
and F aper- Making P'ibres. The Manufacture of Paper from Rags, 
Esparto and Straw. Wood Pulp and Wood Pulp Papers. Brown 
Papers and Boards. Special kinds of Paper. Chemicals used in Paper- 
making. The Process of “Beating.” The Dyeing and Colouring of 
Paper Pulp. Paper Mill Machinery. The Deterioration of Paper. 
Bibliography. Index. 

Glass Manufecture. 

By Walter Rosenhain, Superintendent of the Department 
of Metallurgy in the National Physical Laboratory. 

With Illustrations. Ex. Crown Svo. 61- net. 

Contents -Preface. Physical and Chemical Properties of Glass. The 
Raw Materials of Glass Manufacture. Crucibles. Furnaces for the 
Fusion of Glass. The Process of Fusion. Processes used in the 
Working of Glass. Bottle Glass. Blown and Pressed Glass. Rolled 
or Plate Glass. Sheet and Crown Glass*. Colored Glass. Optical 
Glass. Miscellaneous Products. Appendix. 

Decorative Glass Processes. 

By Arthur Louis Duthie. Eully Illustrated. Ex. Crown Bvo. 61- net. 

Contents: — Introduction, Various Kinds of Glass in Use: Their 
Characteristics, Comparative P*rice, etc. Leaded Lights. Stained 
Glass, Embossed Glass. Brilliant Cutting and Bevelling. Sand- 
Blast and Crystalline Glass. Gilding, Silvering and Mosaic. Pro- 
prietary Processes. Patents. Glossary. 


Write to Messrs. Constable S* Co. ^ Ltd., lo, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 
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Manufacture and Industries — continued. 


The Manufacture of Leather. 

By Hug:h Garner Bennett, M.Sc., P.C.S,, Member of the 
International Association of Leather Trade Chemists. 

Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. i6/- net. 

Cotton. 

By Prof. C. W. Burkett and Clarence H. Poe. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 8/6 net. 

Cotton Seed Products. 

A Manual of the Treatment of Cotton Seed for its 
Products and their Utilization in the Arts. 

By Leebert Lloyd Lamborn, Member of the American 
Chemical Society ; Member of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. TVith 79 Illustrations and a map. Demy Svo. xizjC net. 

Linseed Oil and other Seed Oils. 

An Industrial Manual by William D. Bnnis, M.E*, 
M. Am.Soc.M.H., Professor of Mechanical Kngineering, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Medium Svo. Illustrated. 
16/- net. 

Contents. — Introductory. The Handling of Seed and the Disposition 
of Its Impurities. Grinding. Tempering the Ground Seed and 
Moulding the Press Cake. Pressing and Trimming the Cakes. 
Hydraulic Operative Equipment. The Treatment of the Oil from the 
Press to the Consumer. Preparation of the Cake for the Market. Oil 
Yield and Output. Shrinkage in Production. Cost of Production. 
Operation and Equipment of Typical Mills. Other Methods of Manu- 
facturing, The Seed Crop. The Seed Trade. Chemiqal Character- 
istics of Linseed Oil. Boiled Oil, Refined and Special Oils. The 
Linseed Oil Market. The Feeding of Oil Cake. Miscellaneous Seed 
Oils. The Cotton-Seed Industry. Appendix. Glossary. Biblio- 
graphical Note, 

Textiles and their Manufacture. 

By Aldred F. Barker, M.Sc. % 

Fully Illuetratsd. Ex. Crown Svo. 6f— net. 

Contents, — ^The History of the Textile Industries ; also of Textile 
Inventions and Inventors. The "Wool, Silk, Cotton, B'lax, etc., 
Growing Industries. The Mercerized and Artificial Fibres Employed 
in the Textile Industries. The Dyeing of Textile Materials. The 
Principles of Spinning. Processes Preparatory to Spinning. The 
Principles of Weaving. The Principles of Designing and Colouring. 
The Principles of Finishing. Textile Calculations’. The Woollen 
Industry. The Worsted Industry. The Dress-Goods, Stuff, and 
Linings Industry. The Tapestry and Carpet Industry. Silk Throwing 
and Spinning. The Cotton Industry. The Linen Industry Historically 
and Commercially Considered. Recent Developments and the Future 
of the Textile Industries. _ 


* to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 

Leicester Square, for full particulars of an^? Book. 
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Manufacture and Industries — continued. 


Glues and Gelatine. 

A Practical Treatise on the Methods of Testing 
AND Use. By R. LivingTston Fernbach. Demy Svo. xoj6 net. 

Agglutinants and Adhesives of All Kinds 
for all Purposes. By H. C. Stiandiagfe. Demy 8vo. 

6j— net. 

The Chemistry of the Rubber Industry. 

By Harold E. Potts, M.Sc. 5/- net. (See p. 38.) 

India-Rubber and its - Manufacture, with 
Chapters on Gutta-Percha and Balata. 

By W. Iw, Terry, F.I.C., Assoc. Inst. M.M. 

With Illustrations. Hx. Crown Svo. 6/— net. *" 

Nitrocellulose Industry. 

By Edward Chauncey Warden, Ph.C., M.A., F.C.S. 

z vols. i,‘24.o j>ages. Illustrations. Sm. ^to. 421-net. p. 38.) 

Materials for Permanent Painting. 

By JVl. Xoch, F.C.S- Frontispiece in Colour and other Illustrations , 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 

A rnanual for manufacturers, art dealers, artists and Collectors explaining 
the composition of the materials used in painting. 

The Basic Open-Hearth Steel Process. 

By Carl Dichmann. p. 15.) 

Wood Pulp. By Charles F. Cross, B.Sc,, F.I.C. ; E. J- 
Bevan, F.^.C., and R- W. Tindall, F.C.3. 

Fully Illustrated. Oj— net. 
Contents.-— The Structural Elements of Wood. Cellulose as a Chemical. 
Sources of Supply. Mechanical Wood Pulp. Chemical Wood Pulp. 
The Bleaching of Wood Pulp. News and Pointings. Wood Pulp 
Boards. Utilisation of Wood Waste. Testing of Wood Pulp lor 
Moisture. Wood Pulp and the Textile Industries. Bibliography. 
Index. 

History of the Frozen Meat Trade. 

By J, C. Critchell and J. Raymond. 10/6 net. 


*** Write to Messrs. Constable S* Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 
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Arts and Crafts. 


Arts and Crafts 

Simple Jewellery. 

A Practical Handbook with Certain Elementary 
Methods of Design and Construction, written for 
THE Use of Craftsmen, Designers, Students and 
Teachers. By R. LI. B. Rathbone. 

Ex. Crown ^vo. 94 Illustrations. Second Impression. 6/— net. 

The Potter’s Craft. A Practical Guide for the Studio 

AND Workshop. By Charles F. Binns, late Superintendent 
Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester. With 42 Illustrations. 
Crown ?>vo. 6/- net. 

Precious Stones. 

By W. Qoodchild,.^ M.B., B.Ch. With 42 Illustrations. 
With a Chapter on Artificial Stones. By Robert 
Dykes, illustrated. Ex. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

Enamelling. On the Theory and Practice of Eulion. 

Art Enamelling upon Metals. By Henry Cunyng^- 
hame, M.A., C. B. 'Two Coloured Plates and 20 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 61- net. 

Useful .HandbooKs and Xables 

The Practical Mechanic’s Handbook, (scp.sg.) 

Bv F. E. Smith. 'm 

Materials used in Sizing. cs« p- 39 ) 

By W. F. a. Ermen. 

Reference Book for Statical Calculations. 

By Francis Ruff. 1^^' 

Crown 8vo. 160 Illustrations . Charts and Diagrams. *4/- net. 

Handbook for the Care and Operation of 

Naval Machinery. By Lieut. H. C. Dinsrer, U.S. Navy. 

Cloth. 302 Pages. 124 Illustrations. Pocket size. Price 7/6 net. 

Pricing of Quantities. 

Showing a Practical System of preparing an Estimate 
from Bills of Quantities. By George Stephenson, 
Author of ‘‘Repairs” “ Quantities,” etc. 

Demy 8vo. 8/- net. 

*** Write to Messrs. Constable S* Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 



Useful Handbooks and Tables— contimud. 


The Law afFecting Engineers. 

By W. Valentine Ball. M-A. (Cantab.). Barrister- at -Law, 

Joint Editor of “ Emden’s Building Contracts.” 

Demy 8 vo. io/6 net. 

A concise statement of the powers and duties of an engineer, as 
between employer and contractor, as arbitrator and as expert witness, 
together with an outline of the law relating to engineering contracts, and 
an appendix of forms of contract, with explanatory notes. 


Tables of Multiplication, Division and Pro- 
portion: For the Ready Calculation of Quantities 
and Costs, Estimates, Weights and Strengths, Wages 
and Wage Premiums. 

By Prof. R. H. Smith, A.M.InsLC.E., M.I.E.E., etc. 2/6 net. 


T 9th Edition, 

11.1^ • Revised and Enlarged. 

For Draughtsmen, Engineers and Students. 

By Chas. W. Reinhardt, ^j-net. 


The New Steam Tables. Calculated from Professor 
Callendar’s Researches. 



M. Smith, M.Sc., and A. O. Warren, 


Natural History, Botany, Nature 

Study, etc. 

Natural Hipory in Zoological Gardens. 

Being some Account of Vbrtebrated Animals, with special 

REFERENCE TO THOSE USUALLY TO BE SEEN IN THE ZOOLOGICAL 

Society’s Gardens in London and similar Institutions. By 

Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S., etc. Illustrated by Qambier Bolton 
and Winifred Austen. Crozvit 8 vo. 3 I 6 net. New and Cheaper Edition, 

Extinct Animals. 

By Sir E. Ray I-ankester, F.R.S. 

With a Portrait of the Author and 218 other Illustrations. New and Revised 
. Edition. Demy Svo. 3/6 net. 

' ^ ■ 

* y^rite to Messrs, Constable Co,, Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any booh. 
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•0 

Natural History, Hotany, Nature Study, 

etc. — continued. 


From an Easy Chair. 

By Sir E. Ray Lankester, F. R.S. 

Crown 8 vo. Paper, i/— net ; Cloth^ 2/~ net. 

These informal talks on scientific matters that are recurring in general 
conversation, range over a wide variety of subjects. It is a book to be 
dipped into in leisure moments ; for though its subject-matter is for the 
most part scientific every word is readable and instructive. 

The Stone Age in North America. 

By Warren K. Moorhead. 

In 2 Volumes, goo pa^es. With about 700 Illustrations, including 6 in Colour, 
12 in Photogravure and Several Maps, Crown ^.to. 31s. net. 

An archaeological encyclopaedia of the implements, ornaments, weapons, 
utensils, etc., of the prehistoric tribes of North America. The work is 
the result of twenty years’ exploration and study. 

Distribution and Origin of Life in America. 

By R. F. Scharff, B-Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 

Numerous Illustvatiofis. Large Crown 8 vo. 10/6 net. 

European Animals : Their Geological History and 

their Geographical Distribution. 

By R. F. Scharff, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 

Numerous Illustrations. Large Crown 8 vo. 7/6 net. 

The Nature Student’s Note Book. 

By Rev- Canon Steward, M.A-, and Alice E- MitclieU. 

Containing Nature Notes, Diary, Classification of Plants, Trees, Animals, 
and Insects in detail. 

Interleaved with writing paper. Foolscap 8 vo. 2/— net. 

Fishes, A Guide to the Study of. 

By David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford 
Junior University. With Coloured Frontispieces and Illnstrations, 
In 2 Volumes. Folio. 50/- net. 

American Insects. 

By Professor Vernon L. Kellogg-. With many original 
Illustrations by Mary Wellman. Square 8 vo. ax I- net. 

Life Histories of Northern Animals. An 

Account of the Mammals of Manitoba. 

By Ernest Thompson Seton, Naturalist to the Govern- 
ment of Manitoba. 

In two volumes. Large Zvo. Over 600 pages each. With 70 Maps and 600 
Drawings by the Author. Price 73/6 the set. Prospectus on application. 

Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 1:0, Orange, Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 
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Natural History, Botany, Nature Study, 

etc. — continued. 


Influences of Geographic Environment. 

By E- C. Semple, Author of “American History and its 
Geographic Conditions.” 

Med. 8 vo. 700 pa^es. 18/- net. 

Contents : — Preface. Operation of Geographic Factors in Plistory. 
Classes of Geographic Influences. Society and State in Relation to 
Land. Movements of Peoples in their Geographical Significance. 
Geographical Location. Geographical Area. Geographical Boundaries. 
Coast Peoples. Oceans and Enclosed Seas. Man’s Relation to the 
Water. The Anthropo-Geography of Rivers. Continents and their 
Peninsulas. Island Peoples. Plains, Steppes and Deserts- Mountain 
Barriers and their Passes. Influences of a Mountain Environment. 
The Influences of Climate upon Man. Index. 

Outlines of Evolutionary Biology. 

By Arthur Dendy, D.Sc., F.R.S-, Professor of Zoology 
in the University of London (King’s College) ; Zoological 
Secretary of the Linnean Society of London ; Honorary 
Member of the New Zealand Institute ; formerly I^rofessor 
of Biology in the Canterbury College (University of New 
Zealand), and Professor of Zoology in the South African 
College, Cape Town. Second Edition, enlarged, and with a Glossary. 
Fully Illustrated, 12/6 net. 

Contents The Structure and Functions of Organisms. The Cell 
Theory. The Evolution of Sex, Variation and Heredity. The Theory 
and Evidence of Organic Evolution. Adaptation. Factors of Organic 
Evolution. Glossary of Technical Terras. 

Plant Physiology and Ecology. 

By Frederic Edward Clements, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
in the University of Minnesota. With 125 Illustrations. 
Demy 8 vo. 8 j 6 ,net. 

Indian Trees. 

An Account of Trees, Shrubs, Woody Climbers, 
Bamboos and Palms, Indigenous or Commonly Cul- 
tivated IN THE British Indian Empire. 

By Sir Dietrich Brandis, K.C.I.E., Ph.D. (Bonn), LL.D, 
(Edin.), F.R.S., F.L.S., F.R.Q.S., and Hon. Member of 
the Royal Scottish Arboricultural' Society, of the Society 
of American Foresters, and of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. Assisted by Indian Foresters. 

With many Illustrations, Demy Svo. 16/- net. Third Impression. 


*** Write to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. 
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Agriculture and Farming. 


Agriculture uxid F arming 

W^ool Growing and the Xariff. 

A Study in the Economic History op the United States. 

By Chester Whitney Wright, Ph.D. Demy 8 vo. 8/6 net. 

Soils and Manures. By J. Alan Murray, B.Sc. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 6/— net. 

CoNTKNTS. — Preface. Introductory. The Origin, of Soils. Physical 
Properties of Soils. Chemistry of Soils. Biology of Soils. Fertility. 
Principles of Manuring. Phosphatic Manures. Phospho-Nitrogenous 
Manures. Nitrogenous Manures. Potash Manures. • Compound 
and Miscellaneous Manures. General Manures. Farmyard Manure. 
Valuation of Manures. Composition and Manurial Value of Various 
Farm Foods. Index. 

Soils : How to Handle and Improve Them. 

By S. W. Fletcher. 

U ptvards of loo Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 8/6 net. 


To Work a Grass Holding at a Living Profit, 
and the Cheap Cottage Problem. 

By H. B. M. Buchanan, B.A- Crown 8 vo. xj~ net. 

The First Book of Farming. 

By Charles L. Goodrich. With 85 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 4/6 net. 

Farm Management. 

By F. W. Card, Professor of Agriculture. 

66 Full-page Illustrations and numerous useful Tables and Returns. Demy 8 vo, 
816 net. 

Farm Animals : How to Breed, Feed, Care for and 

Use them. By E. V. Willcox, Ph.D., M.A., U.S.A. 
Department of Agriculture, 

With over 60 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 8/6 net. 

'Write, to Messrs. Constable Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any book. ^ 
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Agriculture and Farming — continued. 


Law, Patents, etc. 

Building in London. 

By Horace Cubitt, A.R.I.B.A., etc. 

A Treatise on. the Law and Practice affecting the Erection and Main- 
tenance of Buildings in the Metropolis, with Special Chapters dealing 
respectively with the Cost of Building "Work in and around London by 
H. J. Leaning, F.S.I. , and the Valuation and Management of London 
Property by Sydney A. Smith, F.S.I. ; also the Statutes, Bye-laws and 
Regulations applying in London ; cross-references throughout. 

Illustrated^ with diagrams. Royal Svo. 31/6 net. 

Industrial Accidents and their Compensation. 

By Q. L,. Campbell, B.S. Crown Svo. 4/- net. 

The Law affecting Engineers. 

By W. Valentine Ball, M.A. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law, 
Joint Editor of “ Emden’s Building Contracts.” 

Demy Svo. 10/6 net. 

A concise statement of the powers and duties of an engineer, as 
between employer and contractor, as arbitrator and as expert witness, 
together with an outline of the law relating to engineering contracts, and 
an-appendix of forms of contract, with explanatory notes. 


Foreign and Colonial Patent Laws. 

By W. Cranston Fairweather, Chartered Patent Agent. 
Demy Svo. xoJ 6 net. 

This is a compendium of Patent practice in every British possession 
and in every foreign country which appears on the map. The informa- 
tion given is in large part obtained from official sources, and is presented 
in a series of articles — one for each State — revised so far as is possible 
by agents practising in the States in question. 


Patents, Designs and Trade Marks : The Law 

and Commercial Usage. 

By Kenneth R. Swan, B.A. (Oxon.), of the Inner Temple, 
B arris ter - at - Law. 

JSx. Crown Svo. 6/— net. 


Write, to Messrs. Constable Co., JLtd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, Jor full particulars of any book. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Arbitration Clause in Engineering and 
Building Contracts. 

By E. J. Rimmer (Barrister -at -Law), M.Inst,C.E., 
etc. 2/~ net. 


Spanish-English, English-Spanish Dictionary 

of Railway Terms. 

By Andre Qarcia. 12/6 net. 

Forecasting Weather, by w. n. shaw, f.r.s., sc.d.. 

Director of the Meteorological Office, London. 

Illnstrated with Maps^ Charts and Diagrams. Demy 8 zio. 10/6 net. 

From the Introduction : “The arrangement which has been followed in 
this work is first to explain and illustrate the construction and use of 
synoptic charts and the method of forecasting by* their means. I have 
dealt with special departments of the work of forecasting, such as gales 
and storm-warnings, anti-cyclonic weather, land and sea fogs, night frosts, 
colliery warnings, forecasts for aeronauts. ... A chapter has been devoted 
to statistical methods for long period and seasonal forecasts.” 

Motion Study : 

A Method for Increasing the Effiency of the Workman. 

By F. B- Gilbretli, M.Am.Soc.M.E. 4/6 net. 

Primer of Scientific Management. 

By F. B. Qilbreth, M.Am.Soc.M.E., with an Introduction 

by Louis D. Brandeis. 4/- net. 

Seasonal Trades. 

By Arnold Freeman. 7/6 net. 

How to do Business by Letter and Advertising. 

By Sherwin Cody. 5/- net. 


■ « ' "" « . .. , | 'I 

Write to Messrs. Constable <S-» Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hooTz, 
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Miscellaneous — continued. 


Modern Astronomy. 


Second Edition. 


Being some Account of the Revolution of the Last 
Quarter of the Century. 

By Prof. H. H. Turner, F.R.S. lllustvated. Cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 


Time and Clocks : 

A Description of Ancient and Modern Methods of 
Measuring Time. By H. fi. Cunyn^hame, M.A., C.B. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2/6 tiet. 

International Language and Science. 

Considerations on the Introduction of an International 
Language into Science. 

Translated by Prof. F. O. Donnan. Demy 8vo. 2/- net. 

The Seven. Follies of Science, by John Phin, 

A new and enlarged Edition. With numerous Illustrations. DemySvo. ^f— net. 

A popular account o£ the most famous scientific impossibilities, and the 
attempts which have been made to solve them. To which is added a small 
budget of interesting paradoxes, illusions, and marvels. 


Public Ownership of Telephones. 

By a. N. Holcombe. Sz/o- S/6 net. 

“ We commend this book to the notice of all interested in the study of 
telephone development and administration.” — Electricity. 


Good Engineering Literature* By Harwood Frost, 

M.Am.Soc.M.E. Crown 8vo. ^/Cnet. 

Essays Biographical and Chemical. 

By Professor Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., 

D.Sc., etc. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


*** Write to Messrs. Constable ^ Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
_ Leicester Square, for full particulars of any hook. 
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BEDROCK 

A. Quarterly R.eview 
of Scientific Tliought. 

2s. 6d. net. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

For tlie X-Jnited K-ingdoixi, ll/®; 

Eot* Abroad, 125/“ (12 inarKs 50pf* ; 15f« 2Sc.) 


CBiriinrtixl (KcmmittiJC : 

Sir Bryan Donkin, M.D. (Oxon.), F.R.C.P. (Bond.), late Physician and 
Lecturer on Medicine at Westminster Hospital, etc. 

E. B. PouLTON, LL.D., D Sc., F.R.S., Hope Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Oxford. 

G. Archdall Rkid, M.B., F.R.S.E. 

H. H. Turnkr, D.Sc., D.C.L., F.R S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy m 

the University of Oxford. 

.■Acting (fi'^hitor : H. B. Grylls. 


Some of the Articles that have appeared. 

The Warfare Against Tuberculosis. By Elie Metclinikoff. 

On l^SYCHiCAL Research, l^y Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., 
k''.R.S. ; Sir Bryan. Donkin, M.D., F.R.C.P. ; Sir Oliver 
Lodge, F.R.S. 

The Stars in their Courses. By H. H. Turner, F.R.S. 

MoRK Daylight Saving. By Professor Plubrecht, F.M.Z.S., 
F.IV1.L.S, 

Recent Discoveries of Ancient Human Remains and 
THEIR Bearing on the Antiquity of Man. By A. 
Keith, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Value of a Logic of Method. By Professor J. Welton, M.A. 

Darwin and liERGsoN on the Interpretation of Evolution. 

l-iy I£. B. Poulton, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Pleochroic Haloes. By J. Joly, F.R.S. 

Modern Vitalism. By Hugh S. Elliot. 

Recent Researches in Alcoholism. By G. Archdall 
Reid, M.B. 


INDEX OF 

Adjustment of Observations, 24 
Aerated Waters, 40 
Aerial Flight, 18 
Aeroplane Patents, 19 
Aeroplanes (JD.-S.'), 19 
Agglutinants and Adhesives, 42 
Airships, Past and Present, 19 
Animals, Life Histories of Northern, 

45 . , 

Appliances, Mechanical, 13 
Arbitration Clause in Engineering and 
Building Contracts, 49 
Arc Lamps and Accessory Apparatus, 6 ! 

Art of Illumination, 32 
Astronomy, Modern, 50 
Basic Open-Hearth Steel Process;** 15 
Bedrpck, 51 ‘ 

BellSj Indicators, Telephones, etc., 6 
Bleaching and Dyeing of Vegetable 
Fibrous Materials, Chemistry of, 37 
Biolog'y. Outlines of Evolutionary, 46 
Boiler Construction, ii 
Boiler Draught, 11 
Boiler Efficiencies, Engine Tests and, 

II 

Boiler Explosions, Collapses, and 
Mishaps, 10 

Boilers, Marine Double-ended, 19 
Boilers. Steam, ii 
Book, The (History, etc.), 7 
Bridges, The Design of Simple Steel. 

21 

Bridges, Reinforced Concrete, 22 
Building in London, 48 
Building Materials, Introduction to 
the Chemistry and Physics of, 36 
Business, How to do, by Letter and 
Advertising, 49 

Calculus, The, and its Applications, 38 
Cams, 14 

Cement, Concrete and, 23 
Centrifugal Pumps, 15 
Chemical Annual, Van Nostrand’s, 36 
Chemical Re-Agents, 36 
Chemical Theory and Calculations, 34 
Chemistry and Physics of Building 
Materials, Introduction to the, 36 
Chemistry of Bleaching and Dyeing, 
etc., 37 

Chemistry, Industrial, 33 
Chemistry of the Oil Industry, 39 
Chemistry of the Rubber Industry, 

38 

Coal, 13 

Coal Tar Dyes, Chemistry of, 37 
Cold Storage, Heating and Venti- 
lating on Board Ship, 19 
Colloidal and Crystalloidal State of 
Matter, 38 
Compressed Air, 15 
Concrete and Cement, 23 


TITLES 

Concrete (Reinforced^ in Sub and 
Superstructure (^D.-S.), 4 
Contemporary Chemistry, 37 
Continuous Current Engineering, 31 
Corpuscular Theory of Matter, 34 
Cotton, 41 

Cotton Seed Products, 41 
Cranes, 13 

Dairy Laboratory Guide, 37 
Deinhardt-Schlomann Technical Dic- 
tionaries in Six Languages, 4 
Designing, Theory and Practice of, 
24 

Dies, 14 

Diesel Engine for Land and Marine 
Purpose, 8 

Direct and Alternating Currents, 31 
Dust Destructors (Small), for Insti- 
tutional and Trade Refuse, 25 
Dynamics of Mechanical Flight, 18 
Earth Slopes, Retaining Walls and 
Dams, 23 

Elastic Arch, The, 23 
Electrical Machinery, Testing, 3:1 
Electric Central Station Distribution 
Systems (American), 29 
Electric Cables and Networks 
(Theory), 31 

Electric Currents, Propagation of, in 
Telephone and Telegraph Conduc- 
tors, 27 

Electric Furnaces, 32 
Electric Installation Manuals, 6 
Electric Lamps, 32 
Electric Mechanism, 28 
Electric Mining Installations, 6 
Electric Power to Mines, etc,, Appli- 
cation of, 28 

Electric Power and Traction, 30 
Electric Power Transmission, 30 
Electric Railways, 25 
Electric Railway Engineering, 29 
Electrical Engineering (D.-S.), 4 
Electrical Engineering, Heavy, 29 
Electrical Engineer's Pocket Book, 
“ Foster,” 29 

Electrical Measuring Instruments 
(Industrial), 30 

Electrical Nature of Matter and Radio- 
Activity, 34 

Electricity (Hobart), 29 
Electricity and Matter, 34 
Electricity through Gases (Discharge 

34 

Electro-Chemistry, Experimental, 31 
Electro-Chemistry, Practical, 32 
Electro-Metallurgy, 34 
Enamelling, 43 
Energy Diagram for Gas, 9 
Engine Tests and Boiler Efficiencies, 1 1 
Engineering Literature, Good, 50 


INDEX OF TVTUKS— continued. 


Engineering Workshops, Machines 
and Processes, 14 
Engineers, The Law Affecting, 48 
English- Spanish Dictionary, 49 
Entropy, 32 

Essays, Biographical & Chemical, 50 

European Animals, 45 

Extinct Animals, 44 

Farm Animals, 47 

Farming, First Book of, 47 

Farm Management, 47 

Field Engineer, 21 

Fishes, A Guide to the Study of, 45 

Flight, Dynamics of Mechanical, 18 

Food Adulterants, Detection of, 37 

Foundations and Fixing Machinery, 6 

Foundry Practice, General, 16 

From an Easy Chair, 45 

Frozen Meat Trade, History of the, 42 

Fuel, Gas and Water Analysis, etc., 12 

Fuel, Introdiiction to the Study of, 12 

Fuels, Liquid and Gaseous, 12 

Furnaces, Electric, 32 

Gas, Energy Diagram for, g 

Gas Engine, 9 

Gas Engine Construction, 9 

Gas Engine Design, 9 

Gas Engineering Practice (American), 

Gas, Gasoline, and Oil Engines, etc., 9 
Gas (Town) and its Uses, 10 
Gas Works Plant and Machinery, 
British Progress in, 10 
Geographic Environment, Influences 
of, 46 

Glasgow Text-Books of Civil Engi- 
neering, 2 

Glass Manufacture, 40 
Glass Processes, Decorative, 40 
Glues and Gelatine, 42 
Graphic Statics, Elements of, and 
General Graphic Method, 19 
Grass Holding, To Work a, 47 
Hardening, Tempering, etc., of Steel, 17 
Heat Engines, Vapours for, 35 
Pleat Power Plants, Economic and 
Commercial Theory of, 14 
Hydraulics (D.-S. Series), 4 
Hydraulics, Text-Book of, 20 
Hydraulics and its Applications, 20 
Hydro-electi'ic Developments and 
Engineering, 30 

Identification of Organic Compounds, 
37 

Illumination, Art of, 32 
India-Rubber and its Manufacture, 
42 

Industrial Accidents and Their Com- 
pensation, 48 
Industrial Chemistry, 33 
Industrial Chernisti’y, Outlines of, 3 
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